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TO 

THE EARL OF WHARTON’. 


My Lord, [1712-J3]. 

Th E author of the Spcclator, having prefixed 
before each of his volumes the name of iome 
great perfons to whom he has particular obliga- 
tions, lays his claim to your Lordlhip's patron- 

» Thomas Wharton was appointed by Klnp; William 
Comptroller of the Houfeholcl, Juilirc in Eyre South of 
*JVeiit, an<.l Lord-lieutenant of (ixfordthirc ; ei i'aled Vifcoiiut 
W'inclicndon and Earl of Wharton, Dee. ej, 1.70(J; ap- 
pointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland^ Nov. Co, 1708 (when 
Mr. Addifon became liis ScMtretary); Lord Privy-feiil^ Sept. 
24, 1714; and, Dec. 24, Maiijius of Wbarton and ^Talinef- 
hury, in England; and Earl of Katlifarnbam, and Manjuis 
Catherlongb, in Ireland. He died April 12, 17 to, in the 
7<hh year of liis age. He was liu ceeded by liis Ion IMiilip, 
whom King (ioo. I. in 17 IS*, created J^uke of Whnrtoii^ 
purely in conilderatioii of the merits of his noble father, as 
appears from tlio patent of his creation, which mentions 
‘ Kiiig WiHlaui’s obligations to Lord Wharton for his con- 
ftaiit and vigorous defence of the public liberty, and the Pro- 
teilant religion and nates, * how' vigoroiilly he fupported the 
intcreft of King Cieorge, by the weight of his connfels, the 
force of his wit, and the iiiinncfs of his mind, when his faid 
Mojefty’s title to the iiiccefbon to this realm w^as in danger.* 
An (.ininent liiftoriaii Jays, ^ he had as many friends as the 
conirilutioii, and that only its enemies w i re his ; that he made 
no merit of his zeal for his country ; and that he expended 
above 80,(;<K)1, for its fervice in elections/ &c. There is in 
the Britilli Muleiim a traiifcript, by Dr. Bircli, of a inott 
curious letter of Lord Wharton to King Wiliitmi. blaming 
VoL. V. B 
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age upon the fame account. I mufi: confefs, 
my Lord, had not 1 already received great in- 
ftances of your favour, I fliould have been afraid 
of fubmitting a work of this nature to your pe- 
rufal. You are fo thoroughly acquainted with 
the chara6ters of men, and all the parts of human 
life, that it is inipollible for the lead inilVepre- 
fentation of them to ell-ape your notice. It is 
your Lordlhip’s particular diliiiu'rtion that you 
are mailer of the whole compals of bulinels, and 
have lignalized j^ourfelf in all the different I’cenes 
of it. We admire fomo for the dignity, others 
tor the popularity of their behaviour ; fome for 
their clearnefs ol judgment, others tor their hap- 
pinels of exprellion ; fome tor the laying of 
ichemes, and others for the putting of them in 
execution. It is your Lordffiip only who enjoys 
thefe feverai talents united, and that too in as 
great pertedion as others poflefs them tingly. 
Your enemies acknowledge this great extent in^ 
your Lordlhip’g charafter, at the lame time that 
they ufe their utmoll indullry and invention to 
derogate from it. But it is for your honour that 
thofe who are now your enemies were always fo. 
You have a6led in fo much confiftency with 
yourfelf, and prompted the interells of your 
country in fo uniform a manner, that even thofe 
who would mifreprefent your generous defigns 
for the public good, cannot but approve the 

his Majeft/ s adiniiiidration, and copied, it is faid, from an 
original communicated to that indefatigable tranferiber bj Mr. 
Aftle, which the Annotator does not recolleft to have feen in 
print, though it well deferves pabUcation. See MSS. Birch. 
4107 . ’ 
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fteadinefs and intrepidity with which you purfue 
them. It is a mod; feniible pleafure to me that 
I have this opportunity of proteffing myfelf one 
of your great admirers, and, in a very particular 
manner. 


My Lord, 

Your Lordfliip's 
Mod; obliged, 

And mod; obedient, humble fervant, 


'luE Spectator. 
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THE 

SPECTATOR. 


N° ,322. Monday, March 10, 1711-12. 


yid hnmum mairorc gravi dcducit angit, 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 110* * 

— Grief wrings herfoul^ and bends it down to eartli. 

Francis. 

It is often faid, after a man has heard a liory 
with extraordinary circumltances, ‘ it is a very 
good one if it be true but as for the following 
relation, I Ihould bt‘ glad were I fare it were faile. 
It is tokl with liich liniplicity, and there are fo 
many artlels touches of dittrefs in it, that 1 fear 
it comes too much from the heart. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* Some years ago it happened that 1 
lived in the fame hoide with a young gentleman 
of merit; with whofo good qualities I was fo much 
taken, as to make it my endeavour to flievv as 
njany as I was able in mylelf. Familiar convcrfe 
improved general civilities into an unfeigned 
paflion on both hdes. He watched an opportu- 
nity to declare himfelf to me ; and I, who could 
not expetl a man of fo great an eftate as his, re- 
ceived his addrefles in fuch terms, as gave him 
no reafbn to believe I was difpleafed with them, 
though 1 did nothing to make him think ms 
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more eafy than was decent. His father was a 
very hard worldly man, and proud; lb that there 
was no reafon to believe he would eafily be 
brought to think there was any thing in any 
woman’s perfon, or chara6ter, that could balance 
the difadvantage of an unequal fortune. In the 
mean time the Ton continued his application to 
me, and omitted no occalion of demonflrating 
the moll dilinterefled paflion imaginable to me ; 
and in plain dired terms offered to marry me pri- 
vately, and keep it fo till he fliould be fo happy 
as to gain his fathers approbation, or become pof- 
felled of his eftate. I paflionately loved him, and 
you will believe I did not deny fuch a one what 
was my interefi alfo to grant. However, I was 
not fb young as not to take the precaution of 
carrying with me a faithful fervant, who had been 
allb my mother’s maid, to be prefent at the cere- 
mony. When that was over, I demanded a cer- 
tificate, ligned by the minifler, my huiband, and 
the fervant I juft now fpoke of. After our nup- 
tials, w'e converfed together very familiarly in the 
fame houfe ; but the reftraints we were generally 
under, and the interviews we had being ftolen 
and interrupted, made our behaviour to each 
other have rather the impatient fondnefs which 
is viflble in lovers, than the regular and gratified 
affection which is to be obferved in man and wife. 
This obfervation made the father very anxious^ 
for his fon, and prefs him to a match he had in 
his eye for him. To relieve my hufband from 
this importunity, and conceal the fecret of our 
marriage, which 1 had reafon to know would not 
be long in my power in town, it was refolved that 
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I Oiould retire into a remote place in the country, 
and converfe under feigned names by letter. We 
long continued this way of commerce ; and I 
with my needle, a few books, and reading over 
and over my hulband’s letters, palfed my time in 
a religned expectation of better day s. Be pleafed 
to take notice, that within four months after I 
left my hulbund I was delivered of a daughter, 
who died within a few hours after her birth. 
This accident, and the retired manner of life I 
led, gave criminal hopes to a neighbouring brute 
of a country gentleman, whofe folly was the 
fource of all my alhiCtion. This ruftic is one of 
thofe rich clowns who fupply the want of all 
manner of breeding by the negleCl: of it, and with 
noify mirth, half underftanding, and ample for- 
tune, force themfelves upon perlbns and things, 
without any lenfe of time or place. The poor 
ignorant people where 1 lay concealed, and now 
palfed for a widow, wondered 1 could be fo Ihy 
and ftrange, as they called it, to the fquire; and 
were bribed by him to admit him whenever he 
thought fit : 1 happened to be fitting in a little 
parlour which belonged to my own part of the 
houfe, and raufing over one of the fbndell of ray 
hufband’s letters, in which 1 always kept the cer- 
tificate of my marriage, when this rude fellow 
came in, and with the naufeous familiarity of 
fuch unbred brutes, fnatched the papers out of 
my hand. I was immediately under fo great a 
concern, that I threw myfelfathis feet, and beg- 
ged of him to return them. He, with the fame 
odious pretence to freedom and gaiety, fwore he 
would read them. 1 grew more importunate, 

34 
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he more curious, till at laft, with an indignation 
arifing from a paflion I then firft difcovered in 
him, he threw the papers into the fire, fwearing 
that lince he was not to read them, the man who 
writ them fliould never be fo happy as to have 
me read them over again. It is infignificant to 
tell you my tears and reproaches made the boif- 
terous calf leave the room aihamed and out of 
countenance, when I had leifure to ruminate on 
this accident with more than ordinary forrow. 
However, fuch was then my confidence in my 
hnlband, that 1 writ to him tlie misfortune, and 
defired another paper of the fame kind. He de- 
ferred writing two or three pofts, and at laft an- 
fwered me in general, T’hat he could not then 
fend me what I aiked for ; but when he could 
find a proper conveyance, I fltould be fure to have 
it. From this time his letters were more cold 
every day than other, and as he grew indifferent, 
1 grew jealous. This has at laft brought me to 
town, where 1 find both the witnelles of my mar- 
riage dead, and that my hulband, after three 
months cohabitation, has buried a young lady 
whom he married in obedience to his father. In 
a word, he fhuns and difowns me. Should I 
come to the houfe and confront him, the father 
w ould join in fupporting him againft me, though 
lie iKilieved my ftory ; ftiould 1 talk it to the 
world, what reparation can 1 cxpefl; for an injury 
I cannot make out ? 1 believe he means to bring 
me, through ncceflity, to refign my pretentions 
to him for fome provilion for my life : but 1 will 
die firft. Pray bid him remember what he faid, 
and how he was charmed when he laughed at the 
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heedlefs dHcovery 1 often made of myfelf ; let 
liiin remember how awkward 1 was in my dil- 
fembled indifference towards him beibre com- 
pany ; allv him how 1, who could never conceal 
my love for him, at liis own requefl; can part 
with him for ever ? Oh, Mr. Spectator, l‘en- 
fible Ipirits know no indifference in marriage : 
what then do you think is my piercing affliblion? 

■ 1 leave you to reprefent my diltrels your 

own way, in whicli I deffre y(ju to be fpeedy, if 
you have compafiion for innocence expofed to 
infamy. 

T** OCTAVIA.' 


K“ 3'23. Tuefday, IM arch 11, 1711-12. 

Mo(h) vir, modd fxmina — Vino. 

Sometimes a man, fometimes a woman 

The journal, with which I prefented my rea- 
der on 'i’uefday lalt has brought me in fmeral 
letters, with accounts of many private lives call 
into that form. 1 have the ‘ Hake’s Journal,' the 
* Sot’s Journal,' the ‘ ^V horemaffer’s Journal,' 
and, among leveral others, a very curious piece, 
entitled, ‘ 'The .lournal of a Mohock.’ Jly 
thel'e inftances I find that the iiitfution of my 
laft'J'uefday’s Paper has beeii niiltaken by many 

By Steele. TTie fignature T fceins to fignify that lie 
was here only a Tianfcnbtr. 

^ This motto, not to he found in Virgil, was piobablj 
quoted from memory, iiiitead of ihe following lines, 

• — Etjnvems quondam^ mmcj’wmma. — Virg. /Eu. vi. 44S. 

A man before, now to a woman chang’d. 

f See Spect, Vol. IV. JN®317. 
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of my readers. I did not deGgn fo much to ex- 
pofe vice asidlenefs^ and aimed at thole perfons 
who palled away their time rather in trifles and 
impertinence, timn in crimes and immoralities. 
Ofl'euces of this latter kind are not to be dallied 
with, or treated in fo ludicrous a manner. In 
(hort, my journal only holds up folly to the light, 
and (hews the dilagreeablenels of Inch a6lions as 
are indifl’erent in themfelves,and blameable only 
as they proceed from creatures endowed with 
reafon. 

My following correfpondent, who calls herfelf 
Clarinda, is fuch a journalifl: as I require. She 
feems by her letter to be placed in a modifliflate 
of indifterence between vice and virtue, and to 
be fufceptible of either, were there proper pa|ns 
taken with her. Had her journal been filled with 
gallantries, or fuch occurrences as had Ihewn her 
wholly divefted of her natural innocence, not- 
withftanding it might have been more pleafing 
to the generality of readers, I fliould not have 
publiihed it ; but as it is only the pi6lure of a 
life filled with a fiifliionable kind of gaiety and la- 
zinefs, I (hall fet down five days of it, as I have 
received it from the hand of my fair corref- 

‘ Dear Mr. Spectator, 

‘You having fet your readers an ex- 
ercife in one of your laft week’s Papers, I have per- 
formed mine according to your orders, and here- 
with fend it you inclofed. You mufl: know, Mr. 



* SeeSvBCT. Vol. IV, 
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Spectator, that I am a maiden lady of a good 
fortune, who have had feveral matches offered 
me for thefe ten years laft paft, and have at pre- 
fentwarm applications made to me by * A very 
Pretty follow As I am at my own difpofal, I 
come up to town every winter, and pafs my time 
in it after the manner you will find in the follow- 
ing journal, which | began to write the very day 
after your Spectator upon that fubjed.’ 

Tu ESDA Y night. Could not go to fleep till 
one in the morning for thinking of my journal. 

Wednesday. Prom eight till ten. Drank 
two diihes of chocolate in bed, and fell afleep 
after them. 

Prom ten to eleven. Eat a (lice of bread 
and butter, drank a dilh of bohea, and read 
the Spectator. 

P rom eleven to one. At nay toilette ; tried a 
new hood. Gave orders for Veny to be comb- 
ed and waflied. . Mem. I look bed in blue. 

P rom one till half an hour after two. Drove 
to the Change. Cheapened a couple of fans. 

Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Proth 
pafled by in his new liveries. 

Prom four to fix. Drelled ; paid a vifit to 
old lady Blithe and her fifter, having before 
heard they were gone out of town that day. 

Prom fix to eleven. At Ballet. Mem. 
N ever fet again upon the ace of diamonds. 

^ See New Tat. VoL I. N** SI and 34. 
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Thursday. From eleven at night to eight 
in the morning. Dreara’d that 1 punted * to 
Mr. Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two 
a6ls in Aiirengzebe ** a-bed. 

From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Sent to 
borrow lady Faddle^s Cupid for Veny. Read the 
play bills. Received a lettex from Mr. Froth. 
Mem. Locked it up in my urong box. 

Rell of the morning. Fontange, the tire- 
woman, her account of my lady Blithe's walh. 
Broke a tooth in my little tortoife-fliell comb. 
Sent Frank to know how my lady He6lic relied 
after her monkey's leaping out at window. 
Looked pale. Fontange tells me my glals is 
not true. Drefled by three. 

From three to four. Dinner cold before I 
fat down. 

From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr. 
Froth’s opinion of Milton. His account of the 
Mohocks. His fancy of a pin-culhion. Piciure 
in the lid of bis fnuft-box. Old lady Faddle 
promilcs me her woman to cut my hair. Loft 
live guineas at crimp. 

Twelve o’clock at night. Went to bed. 

Friday. Fiiglit in the morning. A-bed. 
Read over all Mr. Froth’s letters. Cupid and 
Veny. 

Ten o’clock. Stayed within all day, not at 
home. 


* A term in the game of Baffct, 

•* Trag. hy J. Drjdeu, 4to. 1C76- 
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From ten to twelve. In conference with my 
mantuamaker. Sorted a fuit of ribbons. Broke 
my blue cliina cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myfelf up in 
my cbambcr, prattifed lady Betty Modley’s 
Ikuttle '. 

One in the afternoon. Called f)r my 
flowered handkercbief. Worked half a vsolet 
leaf in it. Eyes aked and head oal of or- ' ir. 
Threw by my work, and read over the rtMiain- 
ing part of 

From three to four. Dined. 

From four to twelve. Changed my mind, 
drefted, w'ent abroatl, and plaj'od a! eiitnp till 
midnight. Found Mrs. Spitely at home. Con- 
verlation : Mrs. Brilliant’s necklace falfe fiones. 
Old lady l./oveday going to be married to a 
young fellow that is not worth a grout. Mils 
Prue gone into the country. ’J'om Tovvnley 
has red hair. Mem. IMrs. Spitely whifpered 
in my ear that Ihe had fomething to tell me 
about Mr. Froth ; 1 am lure it is not true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed that Mr. 
Froth lay at my feet, and called me Induniora. 

Saturday, llofc at eight o’clock in the 
morning. Sat down to my toilette. 

From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half 
an hour before 1 could determine it. Fixed it 
above my left eye-brow'. 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and 
jirefled. 

From twelve to tw'Q. At chapel. A great 
A pace of affefled precipitation. J. 
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deal of good company. Mem. The third air in 
the new opera. Lady Blithe drefled frightfully. 

From three to four. Dined. Mils Kitty 
called upon me to go to the opera before I was 
rifen from table. 

From dinner to fix. Drank tea. Turned off 
a footman for being rude to Veny. 

Six o’clock. Went to the opera. I did not 
fee Mr. Froth till the beginning of the fecond 
a6t. Mr. Froth talked to a gentleman in a 
black wig ; bowed to a lady in the front box. 
Mr. Froth and his friend clapped Nicolini in 
the third adt. Mr. Froth cried out * Ancora.’ 
Mr. Froth led me to my chair. I think he 
fqueezed my hand. 

Eleven at night. Went to bed. Melancholy 
dreams. Methought Nicolini laid he was Mr. 
Froth. 

Sunday. Indifpofed. 

Monday. Eight o’clock. Waked by Mifs 
Kitty. Aurengzebe lay upon the chair by me. 
Kitty repeated without book the eight bell lines 
in the play. Went in our mobbs to the dumb 
man according to appointment. 'Pold me that 
my lover’s name began with a G. Mem. The 
conjurer * was within a letter of Mr. Froth’s 
name, &c. 

‘ Upon looking back into this my journal, I 
find that 1 am at a lofs to know whether 1 pafs 
my time well or ill ; and indeed never thought 
of confidering how I did it before I peruled your 

** A huddkd cieconoiny of drefs fo called. See Spect* 
Vol. IV. N® 302 . 

* Duncan Campbell. See New Tat. 14^ and note. 
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fpeculation upon that fubjeft. I fcarce find a 
fingle action in thei'e five days that 1 can tho- 
roughly approve of, except the vi'orking uipon 
the violet-leaf, which I am reiblvcd to finifti the 
lirft day I am at leifure. As for Mr. Froth and 
Veny, I did not think they took up fo mucih of 
my time and thoughts as 1 find they do upon my 
journal. The latter of them 1 will turn oft^ if 
you inlifl; upon it; and if Mr. Froth does not 
bring matters to a conclufion very fuddenly', I 
will not let my life run away in a dream. 

Your humble fervant, 

Clakinda.' 

To refume one of the morals of my firft Pa- 
per, and to confirm Clarinda in her g lod incli- 
nations, I would have her confider what a pretty 
figure (he would make among pofterity, were 
the hiftory of her whole life publifhed like thefe 
five days of it. 1 fliall conclude my Paper with 
an epitaph written by an uncertain author on 
Sir Philip Sidney’s fitter, a lady who feems to 
have been of a temper very much difterent from 
that of Clarinda. The laft thought of it is fo 
very noble, that 1 dare fay my reader will pardon 
me the quotation. 

ON THE COUNTESS DOW’’AG£B OF PEMBROKE. 

* Underneath this marble hearfe 
Lies the lubjeft of all verlc, 

Sidney's filter, Pembroke’s mother : 

Death, ere thou haft kill il another, 

Fair and learn’d, and good as flie, 

Time fliall throw a dart at thee. ’ J A 

® By Addison, and written prolrably in Londdn. 
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N° 324. VVetlnelJday, March 12, 1711-12. 


0 curve in tenis animce, & celejHum inaim 1 

Peks. Sat. ii. 6l. 

O fouls, in whom no heavenly fire is founds 
Flat miiids^ and ever grovelling on the ground " ! 

Dryden. 


* Mr. Spectator, 

* 'J’iiE materials you have ® colIeHed 
ton;ether lowar.is a general hiltory of clubs, make 
fo bright a part of your Speculations, that I 
think It is but a j n It ice we all ovve the learned world, 
to furnilh you uitli litch ailiiiance as may pro- 
mote that ul'eful work, for ibis reafonicould not 
forbear communicating to you Ibmc imperleft 
informations of a let of men (if you will allow 
tliern a place in that I'pecies of being) who have 
lately erebted thcml’elves into a nocturnal frater- 
nity, under the title of theMohock-Club, a name 
borrowed it feems from a fort of canibals in In- 
dia, who fublift by plundering and devouring all 
the nations about them. T'he prefident is Ityled 
* Emperor of the Mohocks p \ and his arms are 

“ Tlie motto prefixed to lljis paper iu its original form in 
folio j was taken lioni Juvciiul. 

Sevis inter fe convenit tirfis* 

Even bears with bears agree. 

® But that the iiaiiic fiibft ribed is not very fuitable to his 
nature, it might well be fuppol’ed tliat ihis Irlter was written 
by Swift, who had the molt djcadhd apj relieiilioiis of being 
maimed or niiirdeied by foiiie of this chiiueneal fociety, as 
apj)eai*.s from his journal letters to Stella, pafltm. 

^ The title of one of the four Indian kings who vifitcd 
England in the reign of Q. Anne. See Tatler, Is® 171 ; 
JN® 175, Notci and Spelt, ^i® 50. 
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a.Turkifli crefcent, which his imperial majefty 
hears at. prel'ent in a very extraordinary manner 
engraven upon hi.s Ibrohead. ' Agreeable to their 
narno, tlie avowed delign of their inftitution is 
inifchief; and upon this foundation all their rules 
and orders are framed. An outrageous ambition 
of doing all poUible liurt to their fellow creatures, 
is. the great cement of their aflembly, and the 
only qualilicalion required in tlie members. In 
order to exert tliis principle in its full llrength 
and perfection, tliey take care to drink themfelves 
to a pitch, that is, beyond the pollibility of at- 
tendijig to any motions of reafon or humanity; 
tluui make a general lally, and attack all that 
are fo unfortunate as to walk the flreets through 
which they patrole. Some are knocked down, 
others liabbed, others cut and carbonaded. To 
put the watch to a total rout, and mortify feme 
of thofe inortenfive militia, is reckoned a coup- 
d’ /;clut. 'J’he particular talents by which thelb 
milanthropes are diliinguilhed from one another, 
conlill in the various kinds of barbarities which 
they execute upon their prifoners. Some are 
celebrated for a bappy dexterity in tipping the 
lion upon them ; which is performed by fqueezing 
the nofe flat to the face, and boring out the 
eyes with their fingers. Others are called .the 
dancing-maflers, and teach their fcholars to cut 
capers, by running fwords through their legs ; a 
new invention, whether originally French 1 can- 
not tell. A third fort are the tumblers, whofe 
office is to fet women on their heads, and 
commit certain indecencies, or rather barbari- 
ties, on the linibs which they expofe. But thefe 
VoL.*V. C 
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I forbear to mention, becaufe they cannot but 
be very (hocking to the reader as well as the 
Spe6lator. In this manner they carry on a war 
againfl mankind ; and, by the Handing maxima 
of their policy, are to enter into no alliances but 
one, and that is ofFenfive and defenlive with all 
bawdy-houfes in general, of which they have 
declared themfelves proteftors and guarantees. 

* 1 muft own, fir, thefe are only broken inco* 
herent memoirs of this wonderful fociety ; but 
they are the bell I have been yet able to procure : 
for, being but of late eftablifoed, it is not ripe for 
a juft hiftory ; and to be ferious, the chief defign 
of this trouble is to hinder it from ever being fo. 
You have been pleafed, out of a concern for the 
good of your countrymen, to aft, under the 
charafter of Speftator, not only the part of a 
looker-on, but an overfeer of their aftions ; and 
whenever fuch enormities as this infeft the town, 
we immediately fly to you for redrels. I have 
reafon to believe, that Ibme thoughtlefs young- 
llers, out of a falfe notion of bravery, and an im- 
moderate fondnefs to be diftinguiflied for follows 
of fire, are inlbnfibly hurried into this fenfelefs 
fcandalous projeft. Such will probably ftand 
corrected by your reproofs, efpecially if you in- 
form them that it is not courage for half a fcore 
fellows, mad with wine and lull, to let upon two 
or three foberer than themfelves ; and that the 
manners of Indian favages are not becoming 
accomplilhments to an Englilh fine gentleman. 
Such of them as have been bullies and fcowerers 
of a long Handing, and are grown veterans in this 
kind offorvice, are, 1 fear, too hardened to receive 
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any impreffions from your admonitions. But I 
beg you would recommend to their perufal your 
ninth Speculationi I’hey may there be taught 
to take warning from the club of Duelills ; and 
be put in mind, that the common late of thof« 
men of honour was, to be hanged. I am, 

Sir, 

March the 10th, Your moft huuible fervant, 

PlIILANTIlROPOS.' 

The following letter is of a quite contrary 
nature ; but Ladd it here, that the reader may 
obferve, at the fame view, how amiable igno- 
rance may be when it is Ihewn in its fimplicities, 
and how deteftable in barbarities. It is written 
by an honeft countryman to his miftrefs, and 
Came to the hands of a lady of good fenfe, 
wrapped about a thread-paper, who has long 
kept it by her as an image of artlefs love. 

^ To Jier I very much refpeB, Mrs, Margaret 
Clark. 

‘ Lovely, and oh that I could write 
loving Mrs. Margaret Clark, I pray you let 
allc6tion excufe prefumption. Having been fo 
happy as to enjoy the light of your fweet coun- 
tenance and comely body, fometirnes when I 
had occalion to bu^ treacle or liquorilh powder 
at the apothecary’s lliop, I am fo enamoured 
with you, that 1 can no more keep clofe my 
darning delires to become your fervant And 

' 'riiis letter was really conveyed in the citaner here niett* 
. C 2 
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I am the more bold now to write to your fweet 
felf, becaiife I am now my own man, and may 
match where 1 pleale ; for my father is taken 
away, and now I am come to my living, which 
is .ten yard land, and a houfe ; and there is 
never a yard land " in our field but it is as well 
worth ten pounds a year as a thief is worth a 
halter, and all my brothers and fitters are pro- 
vided for : belides I have good houftiold-ftuffi 
though I fay it, both brafs and pewter, linens 
and woollens ; and though my houfe be thatch- 
ed, yet, if you and I match, it lhall go hard 
but I will have one half of it Rated. If you 
think well of this motion, I will wait upon you 
as foon as my new cloaths are made, and hay- 
harveft is in. I could, though I fay it, have 
good ’ The reft is torn off; and pofterity 

mutt be contented to know, that Mrs. Mar- 

\ 

tioned to a Mrs. Cole, the wife of a cliurlifli attorney in or 
near Northampton, who would not fuft’er her to correipond 
with any body. It was written by a fubllantiul freeholder in 
Northamptonfliire, whofe name was (labriel Bullock, and 
given to Steele by his friend the ingenious antiquary Mr. 
llrowne Willis. Mrs. Cantrell, niece to Mrs. Cole, fortunately 
remembered what Wits torn off from the letter by a child at 
play, fo that it is given here entire on good authority. P. 

..... ^ good matches ainongff my neighbours. My mother, 
peace be with her foul, the good old gentlewoman has left me 
good ftore of houlliold linen of her own fpiiining, a cheft full. 
If you and I lay our means together, it lhall go hard but I will 
pave the way to do well. Your loving lervant till death, 
Mifter (ial^iel Bullock, now my father is dead.’ 

SeeSpett. 310, let. 0, and note; N®3.30^ 

laft let. and note. N. B. See N® 32S with an afferilk. 

* ' A yard land [virgata terrai] in Ibme counties contains 20 
acres, in feme 24 , and in others 30 acres of land. Les Termes 
tie la Ley. Erf, 1(567. 
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ceived a favourable opinion of him, and was ftill 
in hopes that he would fome time or other make 
bis advances. As he W'as one day talking with 
her in company of her tvvo fiftera, the converfa- 
tion happening to ti^rn upon love, each of the 
young ladies was, by way of raillery, reconir 
mending a wife to him ; when, to the po fniall 
furprife of her who languiflied for him in lecret, 
he told them yiith a more than ordinary ferioufr 
nefs, that his heart had been long engaged to 
one whofe name he thought himfelf obliged ip 
honour to conceal ; but that he could fliew her 
pifture in the lid of his liuiff-box. The young 
lady, who found herfelf inoft fcnfibly touched by 
this confeflion, took the firft opportunity that 
ofiered of fnatcbipg his box out of his hand. He 
feemed defirou? of recovering it, but finding her 
refolved to look into the lid, begged hef that, if 
Ihe Ihould happen to know the perfon, (he would 
not reveal her name. Upon carrying it to thp 
window, ihe was very agreeably furpriied to find 
there was nothing within the lid but a little 
ipoking-glafs; on which, after ihe had viewed her 

have been avihially tranferibed before or after they were feiit, 
and marked as ti anfcribed at tlie requeil of the writers, and for 
the fake of concealment from the printers. Finally, Steele 
feems at times to have placed this lignature to papers of his 
own, apparently original, but which, in the excels of his feru- 
puloiity, he might fuppofe to have originated from the hints 
of others dropped into his letter-box. 

The curious reader may fee another edition of this letter in 
Spect. N® 328 *, and is left at entire liberty to take which- 
ever he likes heft for the genuine copy. The annotator wil) 
be perfe6tly fatisfied if his readers can but fatisfy theinfelves, 
conceiving that he has futiicicntly difehargod his duty, by ena-^ 
^ling them to make their cbmeor 
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own face with more pleafare than flie had ever 
done before, Ihe returned the box with a fmile, 
tellins him ihe could not but admire bis 
choice. 

Will, fancying that this ftory took, imme~ 
diately tell into a differtation on the ufefulnefs 
of looking-glafles ; and, applying himfelf fo me, 
aiked if there were any looking-glafles in the 
times of the Greeks and Homans ; for that he 
had often obferved, in the tranflations of poems 
put of thofe languages, that people generally 
talked of feeing thenifelves in wells, fountains, 
lakes, and rivers. Nay, lays he, I reniember 
Mr. Dryden in his Ovid tells us of a fwinging 
fellow, called Polypheme, that made ufe of the 
fea for' his looking-glals, and could never drefs 
himfelf to advantage but in a calm. 

My friend Will, to fliew us the whole com- 
pafs of his learning upon this fubjeiSl, further in- 
formed us, that there were ftill feveral nations in 
the world fo very barbarous as not to have any 
looking-glafles among them ; and that he had 
lately read a voyage to the South Sea, in which 
it is faid that the ladies of Chili always drefled 
their heads over a bafon of water. 

I am the more particular in my account of 
Will’s lad night's lefture on thefe natural mir- 
rors, as it leems to bear fome relation to the 
following letter, which I received the day be- 
fore. 

‘ Sir, 

* I HAVE read your laft Saturday’s 
obfervations on the fourth book of Milton with 
• C 4 
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great fatlsfaftion, and am particularly pleated 
with the hidden moral which you have taken 
notice of in feveral parts of the poem. The de- 
lign of this letter is to delire your thoughts, 
whether there may not alfo he tome moral 
couched under that place in the lame book where 
the poet lets us know, that the tirll woman imme- 
diately after her creation ran to a looking-glals, 
and l)ecame fo enamoured of her own face, that 
Rie had never removed to view any of the other 
works of nature, had Iho not been led ott' to a 
man. If you think fit to fet down the whole paf- 
liige from Milton, your readers will be able to 
judge for themfelves, and the quotation will not 
a little contribute to the lilling-up of your paper. 

Your humble fervant, 

R. T.’ 

The laft confideration urged by my querift is 
fo ftrong, that 1 cannot forbear clofmg with it *. 
The paflage he alludes to is part of Eve s fpeech 
to Adam, and one of the moll beautiful pallages 
in the whole poem : 

That day I oft remember, when from deep 
I firft awak’d, and found inyfelf repos’d 
Under a lliade of flow’rs, much wond'ring where 
And what 1 was, whence hither brought, and how. 
Kot diftant far from thence a murmuring found 
Of waters iflued from a cave, and fpread 
Into a li(]uid plain, and ftood unmov'd 
Pure as th’ expanfe of heav'n ; I thither went 
ArVith uuexperienc’d thought, and laid me down 


* See Newton's edit, of Milton’s Paradise Loft, Vol. I, 
p. 2U4 i and 0\id. j^lct. 111. 457, Scc. 
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On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me I'cem'd another Iky. 

As I bent down to look, juit oppolite 
A fluipe within the watery gleam appear’d, 
Dending to look on me ; 1 itarted back. 

It Itai led hack ; but pleas'd I loon return’d, 
l^loas’d it return'd as I'oon with anl’wering looks 
Of lyni|)athy and love : there 1 had fix'd 
Aline eyes till now, and pin'd with vain defire, 
Had not a voice thus warn'd me : ‘ What thou feeft, 
What there thou fecit, fair creature, is thyfelf ; 
Willi thee it came and goes: but follow me, 

And I w ill bring tliee wliere no lhadow ftays 
'J by coming, and thy foft embraces ; he 
Whole image thou art, him thou lhalt enjoy 
Infeparably thine, to him lhalt Ijcar 
Alullitudes like thyfelf and thence be call'd 
•Alother of human race.' What could 1 do, 

Ihit follow liraight, invifihly thus led ? 

Till I cf[)y’d thee, fair indeed anil tall, 

Under a plantain ; yet niethought lels fair, 

Lofs winning futt, lefs amiably mild, 

Than that fmooth watery image : back I turn’d ; 
Thou follow'ing ci y'dff idoinJ, ‘ Ucturn, fair Eve, 
Whom tly'ltthou ? Whom thou tly’ft,ofhim Ihou art, 
His flelh, his hone ; to give thee being 1 lent 
Out of my fide to thee, nearel't my heart, 
Subftantial life, to have thee by my fide. 
Henceforth an individual folace dear : 

Part of my foul, 1 feek thee, and thee claim 
Aly other half!' — With that thy gentle hand 
Seiz’d mine; I yielded, and from that time fee 
How beauty is cxccll'd by manly grace 
And wifdom, vvhich alone is truly fair. 

So fpake our general mother X “ 


* By Mr. Eullacc Budgcll. Sec Spe6t. Vol. \’II. N® 535 , 
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fix thouland aryear. It is niy misfortune to have 
a very fine parlc and an only daughter ; upon 
which account 1 have been fo plagued with 
deer-flealers and fops, that tor thefe four years 
pall 1 have fcarce enjoyed a moment’s relt. 1 
look upon myfelf to be in a Rate of war, and am 
forced to keep as conitant watch in my feat, as 
a governor would do that commanded a town 
on the frontier of an enemy’s country. I have 
indeed pretty well fecured my park, having for 
this purpole provided myfelf of tour keepers who 
are left-handed, and handle a quarter-ftaff be- 
yond any other fellows in the country. And for 
the guard of my houfe, betides a band of pen- 
fioner matrons and an old maiden relation whom 
.1 keep on contlant duty, 1 have blunderbufles 
always charged, and fox-gins planted in private 
places about my garden, of which I have given 
frequent notice in the neighbourhood ; yet fo it 
is, that in fpite of all my care, I lhall every now 
and then have a fancy rafeal ride by, reconnoi- 
tring (as 1 think you call it) under my windows, 
as fprucely drefled as if he were going to a ball. 
I am aware of this way of attacking a miftrefs on 
horfeback, having heard that it is a common 
praftice in Spain; and have therefore taken 
care to remove my daughter from the road-fidc 
pf the houfe, and to lodge her next the garden. 
But, to cut (liort my ftory ; what can a man do 
after all.? I durtt not (land for member of parlia- 
ment laft election, for fear of fome ill confequence 
from my being off my poft. What I would 
therefore defire of you is, to promote a proje6t I 
Jiave fet on foot, ^nd upon which I have written 
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to fome of my friends ; and that is, that care 
may be taken to I'eciire our daughters by law, 
as well as our deer; and that fome honcfl gen- 
tleman, of a public fpirit, would move for leave 
to bring in a bill for the better prelerving of 
the female game. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble fervant 


^ Milc-Eiid-Grecn, March 1711-Ii2. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ IIiuiE is a young man walks by our 
door every day about the dulk of the evening. 
He looks up at my window, as if to fee me ; 
and if 1 Real towards it to peep at him, he 
turns another way, and looks frightened at 
finding what he was looking for. The air is 
very cold ; and pray let him know that, if he 
knocks at the door, be will be carried to the 
parlour fire, and 1 will come down foon after, 
and give him an opportunity to break his mind. 

J am. Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 
Mary Comfit. 

‘ If I obferve he cannot fpeak. I’ll give him 
time to recover himfelf, and alk him how he 
does.’ 

‘ IXeab Sir, 

‘ I BEG you to print this without delay, 

* See Black'ftone’s Commentaries, 8tc. Vol. I. p. 437. tSc 
fcqq. JEd. Oxf. 8vo‘ 1773. 
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and by the firft opportunity give ns the natural 
caules of longing in women; or put me out of fear 
that my wife will one time or other be delivered 
of fometliing as monftrous as an}’ thing that has 
yet appearcti to the world ; for they fay the child 
is to bear a refemblance of what was defired by 
the mother. 1 have been married upwards of 
iix years, have had four children, and my wife is 
now’ big with the fifth. 'I'he expeticcs Ihe has 
put me to in procuring what fhe has longed for 
during her pregnancy with them, would not 
only have handfomely defrayed the charges of 
the month, but of their education too; her fancy 
being f*o exorbitant for the firft year or two, as 
not to confine itfelf to the uliial objects of eat- 
ables and drinkables, but running out after equi- 
pages and furniture, and the like extravagances. 
'I'o trou])le you only with a few of them ; when 
fee was W'itii child of Tom, my eldeft fon, flic 
came home one day juft fainting, and told me fee 
had been ^ iliting a relation, w hol’o hulband had 
made her a prefent of a chariot, and a ftately pair 
of horles ; and that fhe was pofiiive ihe could 
not breathe a week longer, unlefs (he took the 
air in the fellow to it of her own within that time. 
This, rather than loie an heir, I readily complied 
with. Then the furniture of her heft room mult 
be inftautly changed, or fee Ihould mark the child 
with feme of the frightful figures in the old- 
fafeioned tapeflry. Well, the upholfterer was 
called, and her longing fared that bout. When 
fee went with Molly, fee had fixed her mind upon 
•a new fet of plate, and as much china as w ould 
ha ve furnifeed an Indian feop; thefe alfo I cheer-r 
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fully granted, for fear of being father to an Indian 
pagod. Hitherto I found her demands rofe upon 
every concelhon ; and had Ihe gone on, I had 
been ruined : but by good fortune, with her 
third, which was Peggy, the height of her ima- 
gination came down to the cerner of a venifon 
pafty, and brought her once even upon her knees 
to gnaw off the ears of a pig from the fpit. The 
gratifications of her palate wpre ealily preferred 
to thofe of her vanity; and fometimes a partridge, 
or a quail, or a wheat-ear, or the peftle of a lark, 
were cheerfully purchafe<l ; nay, I could be con- 
tented though 1 were to feed her with green peas 
in April, or cherries in May. But with the babe 
fhe now goes, fhe is turned girl again, and fallen 
to eating of chalk, pretending ^twill make the 
child’s fkin white ; and nothing will ferve her 
but I muft bear her company, to prevent its 
having a fhade of my brown. In this, liowever, 
I have ventured to deny her. No longer ago than 
yefterday, as we were coming to town, flie law 
a parcel of crows fo heartily at breakfatt upon a 
piece of horfe-flefli, that llie had an invincible 
defire to partake with them, and (to my infinite 
furprife) begged the coachman to cut her off a 
nice as if it vere for himfelf, which the fellow 
did ; and as foou as llie came home, flie fell to it 
with fuch an appetite, that flie feemed rather to 
devour than eat it. AVhat her next fally will be 
I cannot guefs: but in the mean time my requefl 
to you is, that if there be any way to come at 
thele wild unaccountable rovings of imagination 
by reafon and argument, you’d fpeedily afford us 
your afliftance. This exceeds the grievance of 
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pin-money, and I think in every fettlement there 
ought to be a claufe inferted, that the father 
ihould be anfwerable for the longings of his 
daughter. But I fliall impatiently expe6t your 
thoughts in this matter ; and am, 

Sir, 

Your moft obliged and 

moll faithful humble fervant, 

T. B. 

* Let me know whether vou think the next 

•/ 

child will love horfes as much as Molly does 
china-ware.’ T 


•N'* * 337* Saturday, March 15, 1711-12. 


— Major rerum mihi mifcitur ordo. Viuo. yEii. vil, 43. 

A larger fcene of action is difpla/d. Duyden 

w E were told in the foregoing book, how the 
evil fpirit praftifcd upon Eve as flie lay afleep, 
in order to infpire her with thoughts of vanity, 
pride, and ambition. I’lie author, who Ihews 
a wonderful art througliout his whole poem, in 
preparing the reader for the feveral occurrences 
tliatarife in it, founds, upon the above-mentioned 
circumilance, the firft part of the fifth book. 
Adam upon his awaking finds Eve itill afleep, 

r See N* 324, note on the iignature T. 

* Continuation of Addifon’s Critique on Milton’s Paradife 
Loft. This eleventh paper contaia« Addifon’s remarks on 
the fifth book of that poem. See N® 2()7, 273, 279, 285, 
291, 303, 309, 315, 321, 333, 339/ 345, 351, 357, 363, 
Wd 3fi9. 
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with an unufiial difcompofure in her looks. 
The polture in which he regards her, is dc- 
fcribed with a tendernels not to be exprelied, as 
the whifper with which he awakens her is the 
fot’tell that ever was conveyed to a lover’s ear. 

Ilis wonder was, to find unwaken'd Eve 
With treires dil'coinpos'd, and glowing check, 

As throii-fh (nujuiet reft: he on his fide 
Leaning half rais’d, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enumour d, and beheld 
Reauty, which, whether ivaking or afleep, 

Shot lorth peculiar graces: then, with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus on I’lora breathes. 

Her hand loft touching, vvhifpcr’d thus: ‘Awake, 
My faireft, my el'poiis’d, rny lateft found, 
Heav'n's lalt belt gift, my ever new delight ! 
Awake : the tnorning lliiucs, and the frcih field 
Calls us; wc lofc the pritnc, to mark how Ipring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How Jiature paints her colours, how tliti bee 
Sits oh the bloom, extracting liquid fweet.’ 

Such wbil’periug wak’d her, but with Itartledeye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus Ihe fjiakc : 

‘ O foie, in whom my tlioughts find all repofe, 
My glory, my perfelition ! glad I Ice 
Thy face, and morn return d ’ 

I cannot but take notice, iliat Milton, in the 
conferences between Adam and Eve, had his eye 
very fre(|ucntly'^ upon the hook of Canticles, in 
■which there is a noble fplrit of ealtern poetry, 
and very often not unlike what we meet with 
in Homer, who is generally [daccMl near tho age 
of Solomon. I think there is no quelUon but 
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the poet in the preceding Ipeech remembered 
thofe two paflages which are fpoken on the 
like occafion, and filled with the fame pleafing 
images of nature *. 

* My beloved fpake, and faid unto me. Rife 
up, my love, my lair one, and come away ; for 
lo the winter is paft, the rain is over and gone, 
the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the 
Tinging of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land. The fig-tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines with the ten- 
der grapes give a good fmell. Arife my love, 
my lair one, and come away. 

‘ Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the 
field, let us get up early to the vineyards, let us 
fee if the vine flourilh, whether the tender grapes 
appear, and the pomegranates bud forth.’ 

His preferring the garden of Eden that 

* ———Where the fapient king 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian fpoufe,’ 

fliews that the poet had this delightful fcene in 
his mind. 

Eve’s dream is full of thole high conceits en- 
gendering pride, which, we are told, the devil 
endeavoured to inftil into her. Of this kind is 
that part of it w’here ftie fancies herfelf awakened 
by Adam, in the following beautiful lines ; 

‘ Why lleep’ft thou, Eve? Now is the pleafant time, 
The cool, the ,lilcnt, Cave where filence yields 


Voa. V. 


* See Sped. N* 388 . 
D 
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To tlie night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes fvt^eetelt his love-labour'd fong ; now reigns 
Full orb’d the moon, and with more pleafin^ light 
Shadowy fets off tlie face of things. In vain. 

If none regard. Heav’n wakes with all his eyes. 
Whom to behold but thee, nature's defire, 

In whofe fight all things joy, with ravifhment, 
Attracted by thy beauty ftill to gaze 1’ 


All injudicious poet would have made Adam 
talk through the whole work in fuch fentiments 
as thefe : but flattery- and falfehood arc not the 
courtfhip of Milton’s Adam, and could not be 
heard by Eve in herllate of innocence, excepting 
only in a dream produced on purpofe to taint her 
imagination. Other vain fentiments of the fame 
kind, in this relation of her dream, will be ob- 
vious to every reader. Though the cataftrophe of 
the poem is finely prefaged on this occafion, the 
particulars of it are fo artfully fliadowed, that 
they do not anticipate the ftorv which follows in 
the ninth book. I fliall only add, that though 
the vilion itfelf is founded upon truth, the cir- 
cumflances of it are full of that wildnefs and in- 
confiftency which are natural to a dream. Adam, 
conformable to his fuperior character for wifdom, 
inftruCts and comforts Eve upon this occafion : 

‘ So cheer’d he his fair fpoufe, and Ihe w'as cheer’d. 
But filently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wip’d them with her hair ; 
Two otlier precious drops, that ready flood 
Each in their cryfial fluice, he ere they fell 
Kils’d, as the gracious figns of fwept remofe 
And pious awe, that feared to have offended.’ 
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The morning hymn b written in imitation of 
one of thofe pfalms, where, in the overflowings 
of gratitude and praife, the plafmifl. cails not 
only upon the angels, but upon the moft confpi- 
cuous parts of the inanimate creation, to join 
with him in extolling their common Maker. 
Invocations of this nature fill the mind with 
glorious ideas of God’s works, and awaken that 
divine enthufiafm, which is fb natural to devo* 
tion. But if this calling upon the dead parts of 
nature is at all times a proper kind of worfliip, 
it was in a particular manner fuitable to our firfi 
parents, who had the creation frelh upon their 
minds, and had not feen the various difpenfa- 
tions of providence, nor confequently could be 
acquainted with thole many topics of praife 
which might afford matter to the devotions of 
their pofterity. 1 need not remark the beautiful 
fpirit of poetry which runs through this whole 
hymn, nor the holinefs of that relblution with 
which it concludes 

Having already mentioned thofe fpeeches 
which are affigned to the perfons in this poem, 
I proceed to the defcriptioii which the poet gives 
of Raphael. His departure from before the 
throne, and his flight through the choirs of an- 
gels, is finely imagined. As Milton every where 
fills his poem with circumftances that are mar- 
vellous and aftonifhing, he defcribes the gate of 
heaven as framed after fuch a manner, that it 
opened of itfelf upon the approach of the angel 
who was to pafs through it. 

f 

* See Newton’s edit, of Psuradife Loft, Vol.l.p. 559, 8tc, 

D2 
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‘ Till at the gate 

Of heav’n arriv’d, the gate Iblf-opened wide, 

On golden hinges turning, as, by work 

Divine, the fovereign ArchiteQ: had fram’d.^ 

The poet here feems to have regarded two or 
three paflages in the 18th Iliad, as that in parti> 
cular, where fpeaking of V^ulcan, Homer fays, 
that he had made twenty tripods running on 
golden wheels; which upon occafion might go 
of themfelves to the aflembly of the gods, and 
when there was no more ufe for them, return 
again after the fame manner Scaliger has 
rallied Homer very feverely upon this point, as 
M. Dacicr has endeavoured to defend it. 1 will 
not pretend to determine, whether in this par- 
ticular of Homer, the marvellous does not lofe 
fight of the probable. As the miraculous work- 
manfiiip of Milton’s gates is not fo extraordi- 
nary as this of the tripods, fo I am perfuaded 
he would not have mentioned it, had he not 
been fupported in it by a pafiage in the fcrip- 
ture, which fpeaks of wheels in heaven that had 
life in them, and moved of themfelves, or Rood 
ftill, in conformity with the cherubims, whom 
they accompanied. 

There is no (|uefi:ion but Milton had this 
circumRance in his thoughts, becaufe in the fol- 
lowing book he defcribes the chariot of the 
MeRiah with living wheels, according to the 
plan in Ezekiel’s viiion : 

* See Newtoo’s edit, of ParacQfe Loft, Yol. I. p. 57(^ 
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‘ Forth rulh’d with whirlwind found 

The chariot of paternal* Deity, 

Flalhing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawij, 

Itfelf inltinft with fpirit 

I queftion not but BoflTu, and the two Daciers, 
w'ho are for vindicating every thing that is cen- 
fured in Homer, by Ibmething parallel in holy 
writ, would have been very well pleafed had they 
thought of confronting Vulcan’s tripods with 
Ezekiel’s wheels. 

Raphael’s defeent to the earth, with the figure 
of his perfon, is reprefentedinvery lively colours*. 
Severm of the French, Italian, and Englilh 
poets, have given a loofe to their imaginations 
in the deferiptions of angels : but I do not re^ 
member to have met with any fo finely drawn, 
and fo conformable to the notions which are 
given of them in feripture, as this in Milton, 
After having fet him forth in all his heavenly 
plumage, and reprefented him as alighting upon 
the earth, the poet concludes his delcription with 
a circumftance, which is altogether new, and 
imagined with the greateft ftrength of fancy ; 

* "Like Maia’s fon he flood, 

And fliookliis plumes, that heav’nly fragrance fill’d 

* This epithet, to lay the Icafl, is fuperfluous, being elTen* 
iially included in the very idea of Deity. If ufed in contra- 
diftin^on from filial, it is idolatrous, and repugnaiu to the 
do^rine eilablilhed in the original records of Chriftianity. 
This is not noted here as a curious criticifm, but as a very 
ferious trudi. 

* See Taflb’s defeription of Michael’s defeent from heaven. 
Gier. Lib. Cant. 9 . St. GO, 61 , 62 . Sec alfo ibid&m. Cant. 1 , 
St. li>, 13, 13. 
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The circuit wide. 

Haphaers rece'ption hy the guardian angels, 
ills palling through the wilderiids ofi'wccts, his 
dirtaiit appearance to Adam, have all the graces 
that poetry i.s cajiable of beftovving. The author 
afterwards gives us a particular defcription of 
£ve in her domellic employments : 

‘ So faying, with difpatchful looks in hafte 
She turns, on hofpitabic thoughts intent, 

What choice to clioofe for delicacy beft, 

“What order, fo contriv'd, as not to mix 
Taltes, not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Tafte after tafte, upheld with kindliefi change; 
Eeftirs her then,’ &c. 

Though in this, and other parts of the fame 
book, the fubje^l is only the hoiifewiiery of our 
lirft parent, it is fet oft' with I'o many plealing 
images and ftrong expreflions, as make it none 
of the leaft agreeable parts in this divine work. 

The natural majefty of Adam, and, at the 
fame time, his fubmiftive behaviour to the fu- 
perior Being who had vouclifaled to be his 
gueft; the Iblemn ‘hail’ which the angel be- 
ftows upon the mother of mankind, with the 
figure of Eve miniilering at the table ; are cir- 
cumftances which deferve to be admired. 

Raphael’s behaviour is every way I'uitable to 
the dignity of his nature, a.nd to that chara6ter 
of a fociable fpirit, with which the author has fo 

' See Horn. II. xxiv. 339 ; and Virg. .£n. iv. 238. ‘ It i/t 
hard/ fays Pope, ' to determine which is more excellent, the 
copy or tlie original; but Milton’s ddfcriptioii is belter than 
both.’ See allb Newton's edit, of Paradile Loft. Yol. 1. 
p. 369; and t6id. p. 374. 
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judicioufly introduced him. He had received in- 
Rru^lions to converfe with Adam, as one friend 
converfes with another, and to warn him of the 
enemy who was contriving his dellruCtion : ac- 
cordingly he is reprefented as fetting down at 
table with Adam, and eating of the fruits of Pa- 
radiie. The occafion naturally leads him to his 
difcourfe on the food of angels. After having 
thus entered into converfation with man upon 
more indifferent fubje6ls, he warns him of his 
obedience, and makes a natural tranfition to 
the hiftory of that angel who was employed in 
the circumvention of our firft parents. 

Had I followed monlieur Buflu’s method in 
my firft paper on Milton, 1 fhould have dated 
the action of Paradife Loft from the beginning of 
Raphael s fpeech in this book, us he fuppofes 
the aftion of the iEneid to begin in the fecbnd 
book of that poem. I could alledge many rea- 
fons for my drawing the afition of the .^neid 
rather from its immediate beginning in the firft 
book, than from its remote beginning in the fe- 
cond ; and ftiew why I have confidered the fuck- 
ing of Troy as an epifode, according to the com- 
mon acceptation of that word. But as this 
would be a dry unentertaining piece of criticifm, 
and perhaps unneceffary to thofe who have, read 
my firft paper, 1 (hall not eiilarge upon it. 
AVhichfoever of the notions be true,, the unity 
of Milton’s action is preferved according to 
either of them ; whether we confider the fall of 
man in its immediate beginning, as proceeding 
from the refolutions taken in the infernal coun- 
cil, or in its more remote beginning, as proceed- 
, D 4 
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ing from the firft revolt of the angels in heaven. 
The occafion which Milton alTigns for this re- 
volt, as it is founded on hints in holy writ, and 
on the opinion of fome great writers, fo it was 
the mod: proper that the poet could have made 
ufe of. 

The revolt in heaven is defcribed with great 
force of imagination, and a fine variety of cir-* 
cumfiances. The learned reader cannot but be 
pleafed with the poet's imitation of Homer iii 
the lad of the following lines : 

* At length into the limits of the north 
They came, and Satan took his royal feat 
High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 
Rais’d on a mount, with pyramids and tow’rs 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, 
The palace of great Lucifer, (fo call 
That firufiture in th^ dialefl of men 
Interpreted) 

Homer mentions perfons and things, which 
he tells us in the language of the gods are called 
by different names from thofe they go by in the 
language of men. Miltcn has imitated him with 
his ufual judgment in this particular place, 
wherein he has likewife the authority of ferip- 
ture to juftify him *. The part of Abdiel, who 
was the only fpirit that in this infinite hoft of 
angels preferved his allegiance to his Maker, ex- 
himis to us a noble moral of religious Angularity, 
The zeal of the feraphira breaks forth in a be- 
coming warmth of fentiments and expreifions^ 

> See Milton’s Paradife Loft, edit, ut fvpra, Vol. 1, 
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as the charader which is given us of him denotes 
that generous fcorn and intrepidity which Ht« 
tends heroic virtue. The author doubtJeis de- 
iigned it as a pattern to thofe who live among 
mankind in their prefent Rate of degeneracy 
and corruption : 

* So fpake the feraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithlefs, faithful only he ; 

Among innumerable talfe unmov'd, 

Unlhaken, unfeduc'd, unterrify’d’; 

His loyalty he kept, his love, liis zeal : 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To fwerve from truth, or change his conltunt mind, 
Though hngle. Prom amidl't thein forth lie pafs'd, 
Long way thro' hoftile I'corn, which he fuftain'd 
Superior, nor of violence fear'd aught ; 

And, with retorted fcorn, his back he turn'd 
On thofe proud tow'’rs to Iwift deltru6tion doom’d.’ 


N® 328. Monday, March 17, 1711-12^ 


Ntilltm me a labore reelinat otium. Hor. £pod. wii. 24. 

Day chafes night, and night the day, 

But no relief to me convey. Dcncombe. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘As I believe this is the firR com* 
plaint that ever was made to you of this nature, 

^ By Addifon, the fignature L dcnotii^, perhaps, that th« 
paper was written in London. 

* This paper, on no very common fource of domedic im. 
liappinefs, is the only one that now appears as 32S,iii ai^ 
edition of the Spectator in volumes. It had however uo place 
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fo you are the firft perfon I ever could prevail 
upon myfelf to lay it before. When I tell you 
1 have a healthy* vigorous conilitution, a plen- 
tiful ellate, no inordinate delires* and am mar'* 
ried to a virtuous lovely woman, who neither 
wants wit nor good-nature, and by whom I have a 
numerous offspring to perpetuate my iumily, you 
will naturally conclude me an happy man. But, 
notwithffanding thefe promifing appearances, I 
am foferfromit, that theprofpe6lof being ruined 
and undone by a fort of extravagance, which of 
late years is in a left degree crept into every 
feihionable family, deprives me of all the com- 
forts of my life, and renders me the mod; anxious, 
milerable man on earth. My wife, who was the 
only child and darling care of an indulgent mo- 
ther, employed her early years in learning all 
thofe accomplilhments we generally underliand 
by good breeding and polite education. She 
fings, dances, plays on the lute and harplichord, 
paints prettily, is a perfeft miftreft of the French 
tongue, and has made a conliderable progrefs in 
Italian. She is befides excellently {killed in all 
domeffick fciences, as preferving, pickling, paffry, 
making wines of fruits of our own growth, em- 
broidering, and needleworks of every kind. Hi- 
therto you will be apt to think there is very lit- 
tle caufe of complaint ; but fufpend your opinion 

in the original publication in folio, nor waa it ever printed in 
a half-ftieet form. The original paper in folio, marked N" 
328, and diftii^;ui{hed by the iignature T, havii^ been com- 
plained of on two accounts, both as triflii^ in itfelf, and as 
difrelpe^ul befides to a family of fome diftinSion, it was 
jlfilently withdrawn on thefirft republication of the Spe^tor it 
volumes, and this paper was fiibltituted in its ftead. 
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till I have further explained myfelf, and then I 
make no queftion you will come over to mine. 
You are not to imagine I find fault that ihe 
either poilefles or takes delight in the exercifes 
of thofe qualifications I juft now mentioned ; 
^tis the immoderate fondnefs fhe has to them 
that I lament, and that what is only defigned for 
the innocent amufement and recreation of life, 
is become the whole bufincfs and fludy of her's. 
The fix months we are in town (for the year is 
equally divided between that and the country), 
from almoft break of day till noon, the whole 
morning is laid out in pra6tifing with her feveral 
mafters ; and to make up the lollies occaiioned 
by her abfence in fummer, every day in the week 
their attendance is required ; and, as they arc all 
people eminent in their profeliions, their Ikill and 
time muft be recompenfed accordingly. So how 
far thefe articles extend, I leave you to judge. 
Limning, one would think, is no expeniive di~ 
verlion ; but, as fhe manages the matter, 'tis a 
very confiderahle addition to iier diiburfements; 
which you will ealily believe, when you know 
ihe paints fans for all her female acquaintance, 
and drawsall her relations’ pictures in miniature: 
the firft muft be mounted by nobody but Col« 
mar, and the other fet by nobody but Charles 
Mather*. What follows, is ttill much worfe 
than the former ; for, asT told you Ihe is a great 
artift at her needle, ’tis incredible whatfums (lie 
expends in embroidery ; for, belides what is ap« 

* At the date of diis paper, a noted toyman in Fleet>flreeb 
who afterwards reared from butiuefs, and died in opulence at 
Teddii^ton. See Tat. with uotes,pa//»R. . 
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priatcd to her perfonal ufe, as mantuas, pet* 
ticoatSy itomadiiersy handkerchiefs, purfes, pin> 
cuihions, and working aprons, (lie keeps four 
French proteftants continually employed in mak- 
ingdivers pieces of fuperfluous furniture, as quilts, 
toilets, hangings for clofets, beds, window-cur- 
tains, ealy-chairs, and tabourets: nor have I any 
hopes of ever reclaiming her from this extrava- 
giince, while Ihe obftinately perfifts in thinking 
it a notable piece of good houfewifery, becaufe 
they are made at home, and flie has had fome 
ihare in the performance. There would be no 
end of relating to you the particulars of the an- 
nual charge, in furniftiing her ftore-room with 
a profufion of pickles and preferves for (he is 
not contented with having every thing, unlefs 
it be done every way, in which (lie conlUlts an 
hereditary book of receipts ; for her female an- 
ceftors have been always famed for good houfe- 
wifery, one of whom is made immortal, by giving 
her name to an eye-water, and two forts of pud- 
dings. I cannot undertake to recite all her me- 
dicinal preparations^ as falves, lere-cloths, pow- 
ders, confers, cordials, ratafia, perfico, orange- 
flower, and cherry-brandy, together with innu- 
merable forts of Ample waters. But there is 
nothing I lay fo much to my heart, as that dc- 
teftable catalogue of counterfeit wines, which 
derive their names from the fruits, herbs, or 
trees, of whofe juices they are chieAy com- 
pounded. They are loathfome to the tafte, and 
pernicious to the health ; and as they feldom 
iurvive the year, and then are thrown away, 
tinder a ialfe pretence of frugality, 1 may aflirip 
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they Rand me in more than if I entertained all 
onr vititors with the beft burgundy and cham> 
pnign. Coffee, chocolate, and green, imperial, 
peco, and bohea teas, feem to be trifles ; but 
when the proper appurtenances of the tea-table 
are added, they fwell the account higher than 
one would imagine. I cannot conclude with- 
out doing her juftice in one article ; where her 
frugality is lb remarkable, I muft not deny her 
the merit of it, and this is in relation to licr chil- 
dren, who are all confined, both boys and girls, 
to one large room in the remoteft part of the 
houfe, with bolts on the doors and bars to the 
windows, under the care and tuition of an old 
Woman, who had been dry-nurfe to her grand- 
mother. I’his is their vefidence all the year 
round : and, as they are never allowed to appear, 
Ihe prudently thinks it needlefs to be at any 
expence in aprparel, or learning. Her eldell 
daughter to this day would have neither read 
nor wrote if it had not been for the butler, who, 
being the fon of a country attorney, has taught 
her fuch a hand as is generally ufed for ingrofl- 
ing bills in chancery. By this time I have fuf- 
ficiently tired your patience with my domeftic 
grievances, which I hope you will agree could 
not well be contained in a narrower compais, 
when you conllder what a paradox I undertook 
to maintsiin in the beginning of my epilile, and 
which manifeflly appears to be but too melan- 
choly a truth. And now I heartly wifti the re- 
lation I have given of my misfortunes may be of 
ufe and benefit to the public. By the example 
I have fet before them, the truly virtuous wives 
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may learn to avoid thefe errors which have fb 
unhappily mifled mine, and which are vifibly 
thefe three. Firft, In miftaking the proper ob- 
je6ts of her efieero, and hxing her afre6iiona 
upon fuch things as are only the trappings and 
decorations of her fex. Secondly, In not dillinr 
guidiing what becomes the difierent Ra^es of 
life. And, laftly, I'he abufe and corruption of 
fome excellent qualities, which, if circumfcribed 
within juR bounds, would have been the bleR- 
ing and profperity of her family, but, by a 
vicious extreme, are like to be the bane and 
deRru6iion of it'.' 

^ In the editions of 1712 in 8vo. and 12nio. where this 
paper lirft appeared, it is diftinguiflied by the fignature h, but 
It never was printed in foiio. It appears therefore to have 
been written by iVddifon then in London. 


To be feen fome time longer over againft the Mews 
Gate, Charily Crofs, a little man, 3 feet high, and 32 years 
old, llraight and proportionable: his wife 2 feet 0 inches, aged 
SO, now brought to bed after a long and tedious labour under 
the hands of icveral able phyficians, being the leaft woman 
ihat ever was with child in Europe ; likewife their little horfe, 
^feet 4 inches high, which performs feveral wonderful adions 
the word of command, being fo fmall tliat it is kept in a 
box. See Sped. 27 1, ad Jinem. 

Juft publiihed, a very neat pocket edition of the 
Speblator, in two volumes 12rao. Printed for Sam. Buckley, 
at the Dolphin in little Britain, and J.Tonlbn, &c. 

ftarTlie Effigies of the late Lord Chief Juftice Hales, with 
his Sum of Religion and Charader, engraved on a copper^, 
plate : formerly fold for Is, now for 6d. Likewife the Seven 
Cartons of Raphael, Urbin, with the ritle>cut, done in meb* 
zotinto,' from the gallery of Hampton-Court : formerly fdd 
for 20s. now for Ids. by Edward Cooper, at the Thren 
P^ons in Bedford-ftreet. — Sped, in fotio, N* 328. 
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N«328*®. Monday, March 17, 1711-12. 


DeleSata ilia urhanitatc tmn fiuUa. Petr on. Abb. 

Delighted with unaftecied plaiiuiefs. 

That ufeful part of learning which conliRs 
in emendations, knowledge of different readings, 
and the like, is what in all ages perfons extremely 
wife and learned have had in great veneration. 
Tor this reafon I cannot but rejoice at the fol- 
lowing epiftle, which lets us into the true author 
of the letter to Mrs. Margaret Clark, part of 
which I did myfelf the honour to publiili in a 
former paper. 1 muff confels I do not naturally 
affeCl critical learning ; but finding myfelf not lb 
much regarded as 1 am apt to flatter myfelf I. 
may deferve from fome profefled patrons of learn- 
ing, I could not but do myfelf the juftice to (hew 
1 am not a ftranger to fuch erudition as they 
fmile upon, if 1 were duly encouraged. How- 
ever this is only to let the. world fee what I 
could do ; and ftiall not give my reader any more 
of this kind, if he will tbrgive the offentation jj[ 
fliew at prefent. 


® As many of our readers may be pleafcd to fee, in pnris 
nnturaliius^ the original paper in room of which llie pi*et:ed- 
ing number was very early fubitituted, and as this curiofity 
may now be inoflFenfively gratilied^ it is here faithfully re- 
printed from the copy in folio, in its order, marked as at liiil, 
N® 328 *, only with the addition of an afteriik. It had the 
fignature T at the bottom ; but fee the deiire annexed lo tliu 
ihort letter in the following note, both which made the con- 
cluding part of N® SSO in the original publication of lliofe 
papers in folio. 
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‘ Sir, March 13, 1711-12. 

* Upon reading your paper of yefter- 
day, I took the pains to look out a copy 1 had 
formerly taken, and remembered to be very like 
your lad letter : companng them, 1 found they 
were the very fame ; and have, underwitten, 
fent you that part of it which you fay was torn 
off. I hope you will infert it, that pofterity may 
know ’twas Gabriel Bullock that made love in 
that natural ftyle of which you feem to be fond. 
But, to let you fee 1 have other manufcripts in 
the fame way, I have fent you inclofed three 
copies faithfully taken with my own hand from 
the originals, which were wrote by a Yorklhire 
gentleman of a good eftate to madam Mary, and 
an uncle of hers, a knight very well known by 
the mod ancient gentry in that and fei eral other 
counties of Great Britain. I have exaftly fol- 
lowed the form and fpelling. 1 have been cre- 
dibly informed that Mr. William Bullock, the 
famous comedian, is the defcendant of this 
Gabriel, who begot Mr. William Bullock^s 
great grandfather on the body of the above- 
mentioned Mrs. Margaret Clark. As neither 
Speed, nor Baker, nor Selden, take notice of it, 
1 will not pretend to be pofitive ; but delire that 
the letter may be reprinted, and what is here 
recovered may be in Italics. 

lam, Sir, 

Your daily Reader.* 
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* To her I very much refpeB, Mrs. Margaret 

Clark. 

* Lov ely, and oh that I could write 
loving IVIrs. Margaret Clark, I pray you let af- 
fe6lion excufe prefumption. Ilaving been fo 
happy as to enjoy the fight of your fwcet coun- 
tenance and comely body, fometimes when T liad 
occalion to buy treacle or liquorilh powder at the 
apothecary’s ihop, I am fo enamoured with you, 
that I can no more keep dole my flaming defire 
to become your fervant. And 1 am the more 
bold now to write to your fweet fell', becaule I 
am now my own man, and may match where I 
pleafe; for my father is taken away; and now I 
am come to my living, which is ten yardland, 
and a houle ; and there is never a yardland" in 
our field but is as M'ell worth ten pounds a year, 
as a thief’s worth a halter; and all my brothers 
and lifters are provided for: befides 1. have good 
houfehold-ftuff, though 1 fay it, both brafs and 
pewter, linens and woollens; and though my 
houfe be thatched, yet if you and I match, it 
lliall go hard but I will have one half of it Hated. 
If you fliall think well of this motion, I will wait 
upon you as foon as my new clothes are made, 
and hay-barveftis in. I could, though I fay it, 
have good matches in our tomi ; but my mother 
( God’s peace he with her ) charged me upon her 
death-bed to marry a gentlewoman, one who had 
been well trained up in the /owing and cookery, I 

" In fome counties SO, in fome '24, and in others 30 acres 
of land. Virgata Terra. 

VoL. V. E 
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do notthinkbut that if you and I con agree to mar- 
ry, and lay our means together, I Jhall be made 
grandjury-man ere two or three years come about, 
and that will be a great credit to us. If I could 
have got a mejfenger forfixpence, I would have 
fent one onpurpofe, and fome trifle or other for a 
token of my love; but I hope there is nothing lojl 
for that neither. So hoping you will take this 
letter in good part, and anfwer it with what 
care and f peed you can, I refl and remain. 

Yours, if my own, 

Swepton, Mr. Gabrikl Bullock, 

U'iccftertlure. now my father is dead. 

* When the coal carts come, I lhall fend 
oftener ; and may come in one of them my- 
felf”.* 


For fr William to go to london at wejlminjier 
remember a parlement. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ W itLiAM, i hope that you are well, 
i write to let you know tliat I am in troubel 
about a lady your neafe ; and I do delire that 
you will be my friend ; for when i did com to 
lee her at your hall, i w'as mighty Abuefed. i 
would fain a fee you at topeclilf, and thay would 
not let me go to you ; but i delire that you will 
be our friends, for it is no dilhonor neither for 
you nor llie, for God did make us all. i wilh 

** Sec N" 324, and note, where this letter is given imper- 
fectly, and fiippli^d oUierwife. 
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that i might fee you, for thay fay that you are a 
good man ; and many doth wounder at it, but 
madam norton is abuefed and ceated two i be- 
lieve. i might a had many a lady, but i con have 
none but her with a good confons, for there is a 
God that know our hearts, if you and madam 
norton will come to York, there i fliill meet you 
if God be willing and if you be plealed. fo be 
not anglerie till you know the trutcs of things. 

‘ 1 give my to me lady, and 

i XT ir to Mr. Ayfenby, and to 

‘ George jNeiloii. , i tvt i 

® madam norton, March, 

the 19 th ; 1706 .’ 


^ Thh h fur tnadnn maty norton dUforth Lady 
Jhe went to York. 

‘ M A 1) A M Mar y. Deare loving fwfeet 
lady, i hope you are well. J3o not go to london^ 
for they will put you in the nunnery; and heed 
not Mrs. Lucy what flie faith to you, for Die will 
ly and ceat you. go from to another place, 
and we w ill gate w^ed fo with fpeed. mind w hat 
i write to you, for if they gate you to london they 
will keep you there; and fo let us gate w'ed, and 
we will both go. fo if you go to london, you 
rueing yourfelf. fo heed not what none of 
them faith to you. let us gate wed, .and we 
lhall lie to gader any time, i will do any thing 
for you to my poore. i hope the devill w'ill 
faile them all; for a hellilh company there be. 
from there curfed trick and mifehiefus ways good 
lord blels and deliver both you and me.' 

* I think to be at york the 24 day.^ 
E 2 “ 
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* This is for madam mary im'ton to go to hndon 
for a lady that belongs to difhforth. 

* Madam Mary, i hope you are well, 
i am foary that you went away from York, 
deare loving fweet lady, i writt to let you know' 
that i do remain faithfull ; and if can let me know 
where i can meet you, i will wed you, and i will 
do any thing to iny poor ; for you are a good 
woman, and will be a loving Mifteris. i am in 
troubel for you, fo if you will come to york i wall 
wed you. fo with fpced come, and i Avill have 
none but you. fo, iweet love, heed not what 
to lay to me, and with fpeed come ; heed not 
what none of them fay to you ; your Maid makes 
you believe ought. 

‘ So deare love think of Mr. george Nillfon 
with fpeed ; i fent 2 or 3 letters before. 

‘ 1 gave mifteris elcock fome nots, and thay put 
ine in prufon all the night for me pains, and non 
new whear i was, and i did gat cold. 

‘ But it is for mrs. Lucy to go a good way from 
‘home, for in york and round about flie is known; 
to writ any more her deeds, tlie fame will tell 
hor foul is black w ithin, hor corkis ftinks of hell. 

‘ March 19th, 1706V 

* In a MS. written by Dr. Birch, now before the annota-« 
tor, it is faid, that an ori^nal number of the Spefbtor hi 
folio was withdrawn at the time of its republication in volump, 
on. the rcnioidirance of a family who conceived themf<?lves in- 
jured by its appearance in print. It was, moft probably, this 
pajicr. 

TLlie following Ihort letter, with the defiie smnexed to it, 
are fubjoiiied to N* 330 in the original publication of the 
$pe^tor m folio : as they evidently relate to this paper. 
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N“ 329 . TuelUay, March 18, 1711-12. 


Ire tamen rejlat, Nitma qua devenit, et jincm. 

HoR. 1. Ivp, vi. 37. 

With Ancus, and with Niiina, kings of Rome, 

We invll dclcend into the tilent tomb. 

My friend Sir Roger de Coverley told me 
t’other night, that he had been reading my paper 
upon Weftminfter-ahhey “J, in Avhich, fays he, 
there are a great many ingenious fancies. He 

which was fupprefled very foon after its origiiml date, they are 
here reprinted for the tirit time. 

" Mr. Spectator, March 18, 1711-12. 

^ The oftcntalioii you fliew^ed yefterday [March 17] 
would have been pardonable, had you provided blotter ibr the 
two extremities of } imr paper, and placed in tlic one the letter 
11, in tlie other, 

i\c/c/o quid mcdilans nuganm et totiis in illis. 

A word to the wile. 

I am your nioft humble fervanf, 

T. Trash. 

According to the emendation of the above cors efpondenti 
the reader is dclired, in the paper of the 1 7th, to n.ad It for 
It has been alfciTed that all tiie papers with the lignature T 
were conipoW, or compiled from the letter box, by Mr. Tho- 
mas Tickell; but there appears no reafon to acijuieice in this 
airertion. This gentleman being familiar with Addiibn, and 
confequently often with Steele, one, or both, being otlierwife 
engaged from necTdlity, or choice, might perhaps have been 
employed occalioiially to furuilh the liipplies indil'peniably ne- 
celi’ary : the ihort letter here printed feems to counteiumce 
this luppolition, and Mr. Tickcll was peihaps the writer 
of it, and, it may be, commonly the tranferiber. It is far 
however from being certain, that all the papers ligned T are 
to be univerfally afcribed to Mr. T, Tickell, as is evident 
from the note on lignature T, at the end of Spett. N® 334f« 
See alfo N® 310, Petition ad jinem^ and note. 

« See SpeSt. Vol, 1. JN® SC. 
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told me at the famcj time, that he ol)rerved I had 
proniifed another paper upon the tombs, and that 
he fljould he glad to go and lee them with me, 
not having vilitcd them lince he had read liil- 
tory. I could not imagine how ihis came 
into the knight’s head, till I recollected that he 
had been very hul\ ail laft liiiumer upon linker’s 
Chronicle, which he has quoted Icveral times in 
his disputes with Sir Andrew Kreeuort lince his 
lalt coming to town. Accordingly I prornil'ed 
to call u])on him the next morning, that we 
might go together to the abhey. 

I fouiid the knight under his butler’s hands, 

who alwavs lliaves him. He was no looner 

»/ 

droilki, than he called for a glals of the widow 
Truhy’s water, which he told me he always drank 
before he went abroad. lie recommended to 
me a dram of it at the fame lime, w'ilh fo much 
heartincls, that 1 could not forbear drinking it. 
As loon as i had got it down, I found it very 
unpalatable’^; upon which the knight, ohierving 
that 1 had made feveral wry faces, told me that 
he knew I lliould not like it at liiit, but that it 
was the heft thing in the world againll: the ftone 
or gravel. 

1 could have wilhed indeed that he had ac- 
quainted me with the virtues of it fooner ; but 
it was loo late to complain, and I knew what he 
had done was out of good-will. Sir Roger told 
me further, that lie looked upon it to be very 


* If we are to give any credit to the author of The Inde- 
pendent \Vhig, Addifoii afterwards found the knight’s far 
vyurite cordial lei’s unpalutablc, anti liked it better thai» it 
teems he did at lirll. 
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good for a man whilft he Raid in town, to keep 
off infe6lion, and that he got together a quantity 
of it upon the fivff news of the iicknefs being at 
Dantzick*: when of a fudden turning fliort to 
one of his fervants, who flood behind him, he 
bid him call a hackney-coach, and take’care it 
was an elderly man that drove it. 

He then refumed his difcourfe upon Mrs. 
Trilby’s water, telling me that the widow Tru- 
by was one who did more good than all the doc- 
tors and apothecaries in the country ; that Ihe 
diftilled every poppy that grcAv within five miles 
of her ; that Ihe diftributed her water gratis 
among all forts of people ; to which the knight 
added that llie had a very great jointure, and that 
the whole country w'ould fain have it a match 
between him and her; ‘and truly,’ fays Sir Roger, 
‘ if I had not been engaged, perhaps 1 could not 
have done better.’ 

His difcourfe was broken off by his man’s tell- 
ing him he had called a coach. 17 pon our going 
to it, after having caff his eye upon the wlieels, 
he alked the coachman if his axletree was good: 
upon the fellow’s telling him he would warrant 
it, the knight turnetl to me, told me he looked 
like an honeft man, and went in without further 
ceremony. 

We had not gone far when Sir Roger, pop- 
ping out his head, called the coachman down 
from his box, and, upon prefenting himfelf at 
the window, alked him if he fmoked. As 1 w'as 
confidering what this would end in, he bid hii^i 


» In 1709t See Tat. N® 97, and note, 
E 4 
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flop by the way at any good tobacconift’s, and 
take in a roll of their beft Virginia. Nothing 
material happened in the remaining part of our 
journey, till we were fet down at the weft end 
of the abbey. 

As we went up the body of the church, the 
knight pointed at the trophies upon one of the 
new monuments, and cry’d out, ‘ A brave man, 
I warrant him !’ Faffing afterwards by Sir Cloudf- 
ley Shovel, he flung his hand that way,, and 
cry^d ‘ Sir Cloudlley Shovel ! a very gallant man.’ 
As we flood before Bulby’s tomb, the knight 
uttered himfelf again after the fame manner: 
•Dr. Bulby ! a great man: he whipped my grand- 
father ; a very great man ! 1 fhould have gone to 
him myfelf, if 1 had not been a blockhead : a 
very great man !’ 

We were immediately conduced into the lit- 
tle chapel on the right hand. Sir Roger, plant- 
ing himfelf at our hiftorian’s elbow, w'as very at- 
tentive to every thing he faid, particularly to the 
account he gave us of the lord who had cut off* 
the king of Morocco’s head. Among feveral 
other figures, he was very well pleafed to fee the 
ftatefman Cecil upon his knees; and concluding 
them all to be great men, was condu6:ed to the 
figure which reprefents that martyr to good 
houfevvifery who died by the prick of a needle. 
Upon our interpreter’s telling us that ffie was a 
maid of honour to queen Elizabeth, the knight 
was very inquiiitive into her name and family ; 
and, after having regarded her finger for fome 
time, ‘ 1 wonder,’ lay she, ‘ that Sir Richard Baker 
has laid nothing of her in his Chronicle.’ 
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We were then conveyed to the two corona- 
tion chairs, where my old friend, after having 
heard that the (tone underneath the moft ancient 
of them, which was brought from Scotland, was 
called Jacob’s pillar, fat himlelf dow n in the 
chair ; and, looking like the figure of an old Go- 
thic king, alked our interpreter wliat authority 
they had to fay, that Jacob had ever been in 
Scotland ? ’fhe fellow, inftcad of returning him 
an anfwcr, told him, that he hoped his honour 
would pay his forfeit. I could obferve Sir Roger 
a little ruflled upon being thus trepanned ; 
hut our guide not inlifiing upon his demand ; 
the knight foon recovered his good humour, 
and whilpered in my car, that if Will Wimble 
were with us, and faw thofe two chairs, it would 
go hard but he would get a tobacco ffopper out 
of one or t’other of them. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand upon 
Edward the Third’s fword,and leaning upon the 
pommel of it, gave us the whole hiftory of the 
Black Prince ; concluding, that, in Sir Richard 
Baker’s opinion, Edward the Third was one of 
the greatefl princes that ever fat upon the Eng- 
liih throne. 

We were then (hewn Edward the Confellbr’s 
tomb; upon which fir Roger acquainted us, 
that he w'as the firft who touched for the evil ; 
and afterwards Henry the Fourth’s ; upon which 
he fhook his head, and told us there was fine 
reading in the cafualties of that reign. 

Our condu6tor then pointed to that monument 
where there is the figure of one of our Englifti 
kings without a head ; and upon giving us to 
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know, that the head, which was of beaten fil- 
ver, had been ftolen away feveral years fince ; 
* Some whig. 111 warrant you,' fays Sir Roger ; 
‘ you ought to lock up your kings better ; ihey 
will carry off the body too, if you don't take 
care.' 

The glorious names of Henry the Fifth and 
queen Elizabeth gave the knight great oppor- 
tunities of (liining, and of doing juftice to Sir 
Richard Baker, who, as our knight obferved, 
with fome furprife, had a great many kings in 
him, whole monuments he hud not leen in the 
abbey. 

For my own part, I could not but be pleafed 
to fee the knight Ihew fuch an honell pallion 
for the glory of his country, and fuch a refpett- 
ful gratitude to the memory of its princes. 

I mull not omit, that the benevolence of my 
good old friend, which flows out towards every 
one he converfes with, made him very kind to 
■ our interpreter, w'hom he looked upon as an ex- 
traordinary man : for which n^afon he Ihook him 
by the hand at parting, telling him, that he 
fliould be very glad to fee him at his lodgings, 
in Norfolk-buildings, and talk over thefe mat- 
ters with him more at leifure. L* 

* Tlie rignatui'C L is at the end of this niimher in the 
orig. edit, in folio, and is thought to fignify, that it was 
w-i'itlen by Addifon, then in luondon. 


Juft publiflied. Creation, a philofophical poem, &c. 
By Sir R. Blackmore, knt. M. D, &c. See Spect. 359- 

+^+ Whereas a complete Courfe of Cbymiftiy, containing 
about 100 operations, illullratcd with the proper fcholia^ has 
been performed at the elaboratory of Mr, Edward Briglitj 
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N'* 330. VVednefclay, March 19, 1711-12. 


Ma.rma debHur piierk revereniia 

Juv. Sat. xiv. 47. 

' To youth the greateft reverence is due. 

Thk following letters, written hy tWo very 
ronfiderate correfpondents, both under twenty 
years of age, arc very good arguments of the 
neceffity of taking into conllderation the many 
incidents which alieft the education of youth. 

‘Sir, 

‘ I HAVE long expe6ted that in the 
courfe ofyoiir obfervations upon the feveral parts 
of human lil’e, you would one time or other fall 
upon a lubjott, w Inch, fince you have not, I take 
the liberty to recommend to you. Whatl mean, 
is the patronage of young modeft men to fuch as 
are able to countenance, and introduce them 
into the world, p’or want of fuch aflittances, 
a youth of merit ianguilhes in obfeurity or po- 
verty when his circumltances are low, and runs 
into riot and excefs when his fortunes are plen- 

thyuiiftj ill Wliite-friars, next Fleot-ftrcot, to the entire fa* 
tisVnetion of thole geiithiiicn that 'attended it; this is to-give 
notice^ that another com le v\ill be* oju’iied Ht the fariie plitce^ 
April 14j or iboner, provided the lunnher be conijdete. (n:ii- 
tleinon are defired to give in their names, and to jray down 
on#^ guinea at the fame time, and another guinea and a half 
at tlie beginning of the coiirle; which are tlie tenns. hi- 
ihefe eourics (^ndt avours are uied to denionltrate the coiifti- 
tueiU parts of each nicdiciiie, their virtues and dofe.s ; to which 
will be added, many ufeful obfervations^ applicable to the 
j>ru6tice of phyiici. Spe£t. in folio. 
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tiful. I cannot make my felf better underflood^ 
than by fending you a hiftory of myfelf, which 
I lhall defire you to infert in your paper, it being 
the only M'ay I have of exprefling my gratitude 
for the higheft obligations imaginable. 

‘ I am the fon of a merchant of the city of 
London, who, by many lofles, was reduced from 
a very luxuriant trade and credit to very narrow 
circumllances, in comparifon to that of his former 
abundance. This took away the vigour of his 
mind, and all manner of attention to a fortune 
which he now thought defperate ; infomuch that 
he died without a will, liaving before buried my 
mother in the midfl of his other misfortunes. 
I was fixteen years of age when 1 loft my father ; 
and an eftate of 2(X)1. a year came into my pof- 
feflion, Avithout friend or guardian to inftru6l 
me in the management or enjoyment of it. 
The natural confequcnce of this was (though 1 
wanted no director, and loon had fellows who 
found me out for a fmart young gentleman, and 
led me into all the debaucheries of which 1 was 
capable), that my companions and I could not 
w ell be fupplied without running in debt, which 
I did very frankly, till I was arrefted, and con- 
veyed, with a guard ftrong enough for the moft 
defperate aflaflin, to a bailiff’s houfe, where I lay 
four days, furrounded with very merry, but not 
very agreeable company. As fbon as 1 had ex- 
tricated myfelf from that fhameful confinement, 
I reflected upon it with fo much horrour, that 1 
deferted all my old acquaintance, and took cham- 
bers in an inn of court, with a refolution to'ftudy 
the law with all poffible application. 1 trifled 
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away a whole year in looking over a thoufand 
intricacies, without a friend to apply to in any 
cafe of doubt ; fo that I only lived there among 
men, as little cliildren are lent to fchool before 
they are capable of improvement, only to be out 
of harm’s way. In the midli of this Hate of ful- 
penfe, not knowing how to difpofe of rnyfelf^ I 
was fought for by a relation of mine ; who, upon 
obferving a good inclination in me, ufed me with 
great familiarity, and carried me to his feat in 
the country. When 1 came there, he intro- 
duced me to all the good company in the county; 
and the great obligation I have to him for 
this kind notice, and relldence with him ever 
llnce, has made fo rtrong an impreflion upon me, 
that he has an authority of a father over me, 
founded upon the love of a brother. I have a 
good ftudy of books, a good liable of horles al- 
ways at ray command ; and, though I am not 
now quite eighteen years of age, familiar con- 
verfe on his part, and a llrong inclination to ex- 
ert myfelf on mine, have hatl an elTefl upon me 
that makes me acceptable wherever 1 go. Thus, 
Mr. Spectator, by this gentlenian’s favour and 
patronage, it is my own fault if 1 am not wifer 
and richer every day I live. I fpcjak this as well 
by fubferibing the initial letters of my name to 
thank him, as to incite others to an imitation of 
his virtue. It would be a worthy work to Ihew 
what great charities are to be done without ex- 
penfe, and how many noble aCtions are loll, out 
of inadvertency, in perlbns capable of performing 
them, if they were put in mind of it. If a gen- 
tleman of figure in a county would make his hi- 
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mily a pattern of fobrietj, good fenfe) and breed- 
ing, and would kindly endeavour to influence 
the education and growing prolpeCts of the 
younger gentry about him, 1 am apt to believe 
it would lave him a great deal of ftale beer on a 
public occafion, and render him the leader of his 
country from their gratitude to him, inflead of 
beins: a (lave to their riots and tumults in order 
to be made their reprefentative. The fame thing 
might be recommended to all who have made 
any progrefs in any parts of knowledge, or ar- 
rived at any degree in a proleflion : others may 
gain preferments and fortunes from their pa- 
trons ; but 1 have, I hope, received from mine 
good habits and virtues. J repeat to you, fir, 
my requelt to print this, in return for all the 
evil an helplefs orphan lliall ever cfcape, and all 
the good he lhall receive in this life ; both which 
are wholly owing to this gentleman s favour to, 

Sir, 

Your moft obedient fervant, 

S. P.’ 


‘ Mr. Spectator,' 

‘ I AM a lad of about fourteen. I find 
a mighty plealure in learning. I have been at 
the Latin fchool four years. I don’t know I ever 
played truant or uegle6lcd any talk my maflier 
fet me in my life. 1 think on what 1 read in 
fchool, as I go home at noon and night, and fo 
intently, that 1 have often gone half a mile out of 
my way, not minding whither 1 went. Our maid 
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tells rae flie often hears me talk Latin in my 
lleep, and I dream two or three nights in a week 
I am reading Juvenal and Homer. My mailer 
fcems as well plealed with my performance as 
any boy’s in the fame clafs. I think, if 1 know 
niy own mind, I would choofe rather to be a 
Icliolar, than a prince without learning. I have 
a very good alieciionale father ; but though very 
rich, yet lb mighty near, that he thinks much of 
the charges of my education, lie often tells me 
he believes my fchooling will ruin him ; that I 
colt him God knows what, in books. I tremble 
to tell him 1 want one. 1 am forced to keep my 
pocket-money, and lay it out for a book now 
and then, that he don’t know' of. He has or- 
dered my mailer to buy no more books for me, 
but lays he will buy them himfelf. 1 alked hint 
for Horace t’other day, and he told me in a paf- 
llon he did not believe 1 was lit for it, but only 
my maRer had a mind to make him tliink 1 had 
got a great way in my learning. I am Ibme- 
times a month behind other boys in getting tho 
books my mailer gives orders for. All the boys 
in the fchool, but I, have the claflick authors in 
ufurn delpJuni, gilt and lettered on the back. 
My father is often reckoning up how long 1 have 
been at fchool, and tells me he ibars I do little 
good. My father’s carriage fo difcouruges me, 
that he makes me grow dull and melancholy. 
My mailer wonders wdiat is the matter with 
me ; 1 am afraid to tell him ; for he is a man, 
that loves to encourage learning, and would be 
dpt to chide my father, and not knowing his 
teinper may make him worfe. Sir, if you hav^ 
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fon of it ; when, after fome time, he pointed to 
the figure, and alked me if I did not think that 
our forefethers looked i^iuchwifer in their beards 
than we do without them ? ‘ For my part,^ fays 
he, ‘ when I am walking in my gallery in the 
country, and lee my anceftors, who many of 
them died before they were of my age, I cannot 
forbear regarding them as lb many old patriarchs, 
and at the fame time looking upon myfelf as an 
idle fmock-laced young fellow. 1 love to fee 
your Abrahams, your llaacs, and your Jacobs, as 
we have them in old pieces of tapeftry, with 
beards below their girdles, that cover half the 
hangings.^ The knight added, * if I would re- 
commend beards in one of ray papers, and en- 
deavour to rellore human faces to their ancient 
dignity, that upon a month’s warning he would 
undertake to lead up the lalhion himfelf in a 
pair of whilkers.’ 

I fmiled at my friend’s fancy ; but, after we 
parted, could not forbear reflecting on the rne- 
tamorphofis our faces have undergone in this 
particular. 

The beard, conformable to the notion of my 
friend Sir Roger, was for many ages looked upon, 
as the type of wifdom. Lucian more than once 
rallies ilne philofophers of his time, who endea- 
voured to rival one another in beards ; and repre- 
fents a learned man who flood for a protbflbrlhip 
in philofophy, as unijualified for it by tUe fiiort- 
nefs of his beard. 

.®lian, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended 
critic, who wrote againft Homer and Plato, and 
thought himfelf wifer than all who had gone be- 

Vofc. V. F 
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fore him, tells us that this Zoilus had a very long 
beard that hung do\^'n upon his breaft, but no 
hair upon his head, which he always kept clofe 
fliaved, regarding, it feems, the hairs of his head 
as fo many fuckers, which, if they had been liif* 
fered to grow’, might have drawn away the nou- 
riftiment from his chin, and by that means have 
ftarved his beard. 

I have read fomewhere, that one of the popes 
refufcd to accept an edition of a faint's works, 
which were prefented to him, becaufe the laint, 
in his effigies before the book, was drawn with- 
out a beard. 

We fee by thefe inftances what homage the 
world has formerly paid to beards ; and that a 
barber was not then allowed to make thofe de- 
predations on the faces of the learned, which 
have been permitted him of late years. 

Accordingly feveral wife nations have been fo 
extremely jealous of the leaft ruffle offered to 
their beards, that they feem to have fixed the 
point of honour principally in that part. The 
•Spaniards were w'onderfully tender in this parti- 
cular. Don Quevedo, in his third vilion on the 
laft judgment, has carried the humour very far, 
w’hen he tells us that one of his vmn-glorious 
countrymen, after having received fentence,- was 
taken into cuftody by a couple of evil fpirits ; 
but that his guides happening to diforder his 
maftachoes, they were forced to recompole them 
w'ith a pair of curling-irons before they could get 
him to file off. 

If we look into the hiftory of our own nation, 
we ffiall find that the beard flouriflied in the 
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Saxon heptarchy, but wasveiy muchdifcoiiraged 
tinder the Ndrman line. It fliot out, however, 
from time to time, in feveral reigns under dif- 
ferent (hapes. The laft effort it made, leems to 
have been in queen Mary’s days, as the cu- 
rious reader may find, if he pleafes to perufe the 
figures of cardinal Pole, and biihop Gardiner ; 
though, at the fume time, I think it may be 
queftioned, if zeel againft popery has not induced 
our proteflant painters to extend the beards of 
thefe two perfecutors beyond their natural di- 
menfions, in order to make them appear the 
more terrible. 

I find bnt few beards worth taking notice of 
in the reign of king James the firlL 

During the civil wars there appeared one, 
which makes too great a figure in ftory to be 
pud^d over in filence ; I mean that of the re- 
doubted Hudibras, an account of which Butler 
has traniinitted to poilerity in the following 
lines : 


‘ Ills tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his wifdoin and his face ; 

In cut and dye fo like a tyle, 

A fudden view it would beguile : 

The upper part thereof was M’hey, 

The nether, orange mixt with grey.’ 


The whifker continued for fome time among 
us after the expiration of beards ; but this is a 
fubjeft which I (hall not here enter upon, having 

difculled it at large in a didind treatife, which 

F 3 
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I keep by me in manufcript, upon the roufta- 
choe'^. 

If my friend Sir Roger’s proje6t of introducing 
beards ihould take effeft, I fear the luxury of the 
prefent age would make it a very expenfive 
million. There is no queftion but the beaux 
would foon provide themlelves with fiilfe ones of 
the lighteft colours, and the moft immoderate 
lengths. A fair beard of the tapeftry fize, which 
Sir Roger feems to approve, could not come 
under twenty guineas. The famous golden 
beard of Aifculapius would hardly be more va- 
luable than one made in the extravagance of 
the failiion. 

Befifles, we are not certain that the ladies 
would not come into the mode, when they take 
the air on horfeback. They already appear in 
hats and feathers, coats and periwigs; and 1 fee 
no rcafon why we may not fuppole that they 
would have their riding-beards on the fame oc- 
calion. 

N. B. 1 may give the moral of this difcourie 
in another paper. X * 

^ Hie beard dwindled under the Charleses, until it was 
reduced to a ilender pair of whilkers^ and became extind; in, 
the reign of James 11, as if its fatality had been conue6ted with 
that of the male line of the royal houfe of Stuart. 

* By Mr. Euftace Budgell. See Spe6t. Vol. VXI. N* 
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Minus aptfis acutis 

Naribus honun hominum — Hor. I Sat. iii. 29. 

He cannot bear the raillery of the age. Creech. 

* Dear Short Face, 

‘ In your fpeculation of Wednefday 
lafty, you have given us fome account of that 
worthy fociety of brutes the Mohocks * ; wherein 
you have particularly fpecified the ingenious per- 
formances of the lion-tippers, the dancing-maf- 
ters, and the tumblers: but as you acknowledge 
you had not then a perfe6t hiftory of the whole 
club, you might very eafily omit one of the moft 
notable fpecies of it, the fweaters, which may be 
reckoned a Ibrt of dancing-mailers too. It is, it 
feems, the cultom for half a dozen, or more, of 
thele well-dilpofed favages, as foon as they have 
incloled the perlbn upon whom they delign the 
favour of a fwcat, to whip out their fwords, and, 
holding them parallel to the horizon, they de- 
feribe a fort of magic circle round about him 
with the points. As foon as this piece of con- 
juration is performed, and the patient without 
doubt alreatly beginning to wax warm, to forward 
the operation, that member of the circle towards 
whom he is fo rude as to turn his back firft, runs 
his fword dire6tly into that part of the patient 
whereon fchool-boys are punillied ; and as it is 
very natural to imagine this will foon make him 

r N" 324. 


* See Swift’s Works, 8vo, VoL XIV. 
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tack about to fome other point, every gentleman , 
does liimfelf the fame jullice as often as he re- 
ceives the affront. After this jig has gone two 
or three limes round, and the patient is thought 
to have fwcat fufficiently, he is very handfbmely 
rubbed down by fome attendants, who carry 
with them inllruments for that purpofe, and lb 
difcharged. This relation I bad from a friend of 
mine ; who has lately been under this difcipline. 
He tells me he had the honour to dance before 
the emperor himfelf, not without the applaufe 
and acclamations both of his imperial, inajefly 
and the whole ring; though I dare fay neither 1, 
nor any of his acquaintance, ever dreamt he 
would have merited any reputation by his a6li- 
vity. 

* I can affure you, Mr. Spe6lator, I was very 
near being qualified to have given you a faithful 
and painful account of this walking bagnio, if I 
may fo call it, myfelf. Going the other night 
along Fleet-ftreet, and having, out of curiolity, 
juft entered into difeourfe with a wandering fe- 
male who was travelling the fame way, a couple 
of fellows advanced towards us, drew their 
fvvbrds, and cfy’d out to each other, “ A fweat! a 
fweat!” Whereupon, fufpefting they were fomO 
of the ringleaders of the bagnio, 1 alfo drew my 
fwbrd, and demanded a parley ; but finding hone 
would be granted me, and perceiving others be- 
hind them filing off with great diligence to take 
roe in dank, I began to fweat for fear of being 
forced to it : but very luckily betaking myfelf td 
h pair of heels, which I bad good reafbn to be- 
lieve would do me juftice, 1 inftantly got pof** 
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ieffion of a very fnug corner in a neighbouring 
alley that lay in my rear ; which pott 1 main- 
tained for above half an hour with great firmnefs 
and refolution, though notletting this fuccefs fo feir 
overcome me, as to make me unmindful of the 
circumfpeftion that M’as neceflary to be obferved 
upon ray advancing again towards the ftreet; by 
which prudence and good management I made a 
handfome and orderly retreat, having fuffercd no 
other damage in this action than the lols of my 
baggage, and the dillocatiou of one of my Ihoe^ 
heels, which lati 1 am juft now informed is in a 
fair way of recovery. Thefe fweaters, by what 
I can learn from my friend, and by as near a 
view as 1 was able to take of them myfelf, feeni 
to me to have at prefent but a rude kind of dil- 
cipline amongft them. It is probable, if you 
would take a little pains with them, they might 
be brought into better order. But I’ll leave this 
*to your own difcretion; and will only add, that 
if you think it worth while to infert this by way 
of caution to thofe who have a mind to preferve 
their Ikins whole from this fort of cupping, and 
tell them at the lame time the hazard of treating 
with night walkers, you will perhaps oblige 
others, as well as > 

Your very humble fervant, 

Jack Lightfoot.' 

< P. S. My friend will have me acquaint you, 
that though he would not willingly detract from 
dm merit of that extraordinary ftrokcs-man Mr. 
Spiigbdy S'yet it is fais real opinion, that fmne 
• See N* 319, 
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thofe fellows who are employed as rubbers to 
this new-£ifhioned bagiiio, have Rruck as bold 
Rrokes as ever he did in his life. 

‘ 1 had fent this four and twenty hours fooner, 
if 1 had not had the misfortune of being in a great 
doubt about the orthography of the word bagnio. 
I conl’ulted fcvcnil di6lionaries, but found no re- 
lief; at laft, having recourle both to the bagnio 
in Newgate-ftreet, and to that in Chancery-lane, 
and finding the original manuferipts upon the 
fign-pofts of each to agree literally M'itli my own 
fpelling, I returned home, full of fatisfaftiou, in 
order to difpatch this epiftle.* 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ As you have taken moft of the cir- 
cumftances of human life into your confidora- 
tion, we the underwritten thought it not impro- 
per tor us alfo to reprefent to you our condition 
. We are three ladies who live in the country, and* 
the greateft improvement we make is by reading. 
We have taken a fmall journal of our lives, and 
find it extremely oppofite to your laft Tuefday's 
fpeculation. We rife by feven, and pafs the be- 
ginning of each day in devotion, and looking into 
thole afiairs that tall within the occurrences of a 
retired life ; in the afternoon we fometimes enjoy 
the good company of fome friend or neighbour, 
or elfe work or read : at night we retire to our 
chambers, and take leave of each other for the 
whole night at ten o’clock. We take particular 
care never to be fick of a Sunday. Mr. Spefta- 
tor, we are all very good maids, but ambitious of 
charaflers which we think more laudable, that of 
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being very good wives. If any of your corre- 
fpomlents inquire for a fpoufe for an honed 
country gentleman, whofe edate is not (lipped, 
and wants a wife that can fave half his revenue, 
and yet make a better figure than any of hw 
neighbours of the fame edate, with finer-bred 
women, voii fliall have further notice from. 

Sir, 

Your courteous readers, 
Martha Busiu, 
Deborah TnuirTr, 
T'’ Alice Early.^ 


Is" 333. Saturday, March 22, 1711-12. 


meat in certnminn divas. Vine. 

He calls embattled deities to anius 

We are now entering upon the fixtli book of 
Baradife Lod, in which the poet deferibesthe haf- 
tle of the angels ; havingraifed his reader’sexpec- 
tation, and prepared him for it by feveral paflliigos 
in the preceding books. 1 omitted quotiiig th(;f« 
paffages in my obfervatious on the former books, 
having purpofely referved them for the opening 
of this, the fubjeft of which gave occaiion to 
them. The author’s imagination was fo inflam- 
ed with this great feene of action, that wherc- 

By Steele. See N® 324, note on T. 

‘ Contiuuatioii of Addilbn’s rritique on Milton’s Paradife 
Loft. This twelfth paj)cr contains Addiion’s remarks on the 
6th book of that poem. See N®* 267, 273, 279, 28.'i, 291, 
297, 303, 309, 315, 321, 327, 3.39, 345, 351, 357, 363, 369, 
See alfo Newton’s notes on this 6th book. . 
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ever he fpeaks of it, he rifes, if poffible, above 
hiinfelf. Thus where he mentions Satan in the 
beginning of his poem : 

‘ Him the almighty Power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from th’ ethereal (ky, 
'U'ith hideous ruin and combuflion down 
To bottomlcl's perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains, and penal fire, 

Who dui’ft defy th’ Omnipotent to arms.* 

We have likewife feveral noble hints of it in 
the infernal conference : 

* O prince ! O chief of many-throned powers. 
That led th’ embattled feraphim to war. 

Too well I fee and rue the dire event, 

That with fad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath loft us heav'n ; and all this mighty boll 
In horrible deftruflion laid thus low. 

But fee ! the angry viQior has recall’d 
His miuifters of vengeance and purfuit 
Back to die gates of heav’n. The fulphurous hail 
Shot after us in Itorm, o'erblowm, hath laid 
The fiery furge, that from the precipice 
Of heav'n receiv’d us falling: and the thunder 
Wing’d with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps has fpent his (hafts, and ceafes now 
To bellow tlirougii the vad and boundlefs deep.’ 

There are feveral other very fubliroe images 
on the fame fubje£t in the iirl): book, as alfo in 
the fecond : 

‘ What when we fled amain, purfued and ftruck 
With hcav'n’s affiiifting diunder, and belbught 
The deep to (belter us ; this hell then (eem'd 
A refuge from thofc wounds—’ 
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tn (hort, the poet never mentions any thing 
of this battle, but in fuch images of greatnels 
and terror as are fuitable to the fubjeft. Among 
feveral others 1 cannot forbear quoting that paf- 
fage where the Power, who is deferibed as pre- 
fid ing over the chaos, fpeaks in the fecond book : 

‘ Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old, 
With falt'ring fpeech and vilage incoinpos’d, 
Anlvver’d : “ 1 know lliec, ftrangcr, who thou art, 
That mighty leading angel, who of late 
Made head againft heaven’s King, tho’ overthrown. 
I law and heard : for fuch a num'rous holt 
Fled not in filence tlirough the frighted deep 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Conl'ufion worle confounded ; and lieaven’s gates 
Poured out by millions her victorious bands 
Pur 111 ing ” 

It required great pregnancy of invention, and 
ftrength of imagination, to lill this battle with 
fuch circumflanccs as ftiould raiie and aflonilh 
the mind of the reader ; and at the fame time 
an exaftnefs of judgment, to avoid every thing 
that might appear light or trivial. Thofe who 
look into Homer, are furprlfed to find his battles 
ftill riling one above another, and improving in 
horror to the conclufion of the Iliad. Milton's 
fight of angels is wrought up with the fame 
beauty. It is ufliered in with fuch ligns of 
wrath as are fuitable to Omnipotence incenfed. 
The firll engagement is carried on under a cope 
of fire, occalioned by the flights of innumerable 
burning darts and arrows which are difeharged 
from either hoft. The feednd onfijt is Itill more 
terrible, as it is filled with thofe artificial thun- 
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ders, which feem to make the victory doubtful, 
and produce a kind of confiernation even in the 
good angels. This is followed by the tearing up 
of mountains and promontories ; till in the latt 
place Melliah comes forth in the fulnefs of ma> 
jefty and terror. The pomp of his appearance, 
amidii the roarings of his thunders, the dailies 
of his lightnings, and the noife of his chariot- 
Avheels, is defcribed with the utmoft flights of 
human imagination. 

There is nothing in the firft and laft day^s en- 
gagement which does not appear natural, and 
agreeable enough to the ideas molt readers would 
conceive of a fight between two armies of angels. 

The fecond day^s engagement is apt to Ibirllc 
an imagination which has not been raifed and 
qualified for fuch a dei’cription, by the reading 
of the ancient poets, and of Homer in particular. 
It was certainly a very bold thought in our 
author to aferibe the firft ufe of artillery to the 
rebel angels. Hut as fuch a pernicious invention 
may be well fuppofed to have proceeded from 
fuch authors, fo it enters very properly into the 
thoughts of that being, who is all along defcribed 
as afpiring to the majefty of his Maker. Such 
engines were the only inftruments he could have 
made ufe of to imitate thofe thunders, that in all 
poetry, both facred and profane, are reprefented 
as the arms of the Almighty. The tearing up 
the hills was not altogether fo daring a thought 
as the former. We are, in fome meafure, pre- 
pared for fuch an incident by the defeription of 
the giants war, which we meet with among tho 
ancient poets. What ftill made this, circum-^ 
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(lance the more proper for the poet^s ufe, is the 
opinion of many learned men, that the fable of 
the giants war, which makes fo great a noife in 
antiquity, and gave birth to the fublimcit de- 
fcription in Hefiod’s ■works, Avas an allegory 
founded upon this very tradition of a fight be- 
tween the good and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be w'orth while to confider 
with what judgment Milton, in this narration, 
has avoided every thing that is mean and trivial 
in the deferiptions of the Latin and G reek poets ; 
and at the lame time improved every great hint 
M'liich he met with in their works upon this 
fubjeft. IJomor, in that pafiage which Longi- 
nus has celebrated for its fublimenefs,and which 
Virgil and Ovid have copied after him, t<:lls ns, 
that the giants threw Gila upon Olympus, emd 
Pelion upon Ofla. He adds an epithet to Pciion 
(nWnpwAAfly), which very mucli Iwelks th:; idea, 
by bringing up to the reader’s imagination all the 
woods that grew upon it. There is further a 
greater beauty in his fingling out by names thefo 
three remarkable mountains fo well known to 
the Greeks. ' This lall is fuch a beauty, as the 
feene of Milton’s war could not polfihly furnilU 
him with. Claudian, in his fragment upon the 
giants war, has given full fcope to that wildnel’s 
of imagination which was natural to him. He tells 
us, that the giants tore up wiiole iflands by the 
roots and threw them at the gods. He deferibes 
one of them in particular taking up Lemnos in 
his arms, and whirling it to the Ikies, with all 
Vulcan’s (hop in the midft of it. Another tears 
up mount Idn, with the river Enipeus, Avhick 
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Tan down tho fides of it ; but the poet, not con- 
tent to delcribe him with this mountain upon 
his flioulders, tells us that tho river flowed down 
his back as he held it up in that poflurc. It is 
vilible to every judicious reader, that fucli ideas 
favour more of the burlefque than of the fublime. 
They proceed from a wanlonncfs of imagina- 
tion, and rather divert the mind than aftonilh 
it. Miltoa has taken every thing that is fublime 
in thele 1‘everal paflages, and compofes out of 
them the following great images : 

‘Itooi tlieir fountlatious loos'ning to and fro, 
They pluck'd the lea ted hills, with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, \voods, and by the ihaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands.’ 

We have the full majefty of Ifomer in this 
Ihort defeription, improved by the imagination 
of Claudian, without its puerilities. 

X need not point out the defeription of the 
fallen angels leeing the promontories hanging 
over their heads in I’uch a dreadful manner, with 
the other riumberlefs beauties in this book, 
which are lb confpicuous, that' t)iey cannot 
ei'eape the notice of the moll ordinary reader. 

'riiere are indeed fo many wonderful Itrokes 
of poetry in this l>ook, and fuch a variety of fub- 
htne ideas, that it would have been impoffible to. 
liave given them a place within the bounds of 
this paper. Betides that I find it in a great mea- 
fijire done to my han<l at the end. of my lord lloi- 
common’s Eflay ou Tranflated Poetry. J Ihall 
refer my reader thither for fpme of the mafter- 
lirokes of tbefixth book of I^aradife ILoft, though 
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at the fame tim& there are many others which 
that noble author has not taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithftanding the fubliine genius 
he was mafter of, has in this book drawn to his 
alllidance all the helps he could meet with among 
the ancient poets. The fword of M ichael, which 
makes lb great a havock among the bad angels, 
was given him, we are told, out of the armoury 
of God : 

-But the fword 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was giv'n him temper'd fo, that neither keen 
Nor i'olid might retilt that edge : it met 
The fword of Satan, with fteep force to fmite 
Defcending, and in half cut fliccr ’ 

This palTage is a copy of that in Virgil, where- 
in the poet tells us, that the fword of yEneas 
which was given him by a deity, broke into 
pieces the fword of Turnus, which came from a 
mortal forge. As the moral in this place is di- 
vine, fo by the way we may obfcrve, that the 
beftowing on a man who is tavoured by heaven 
fuch an allegorical weapon, is very conformable 
to the old ealtern way of thinking. Not only 
Homer has made ufe of it, but we find the 
Jewifli hero in the book of Maccabees, avIjo had 
fought the battles of the chofen people with fo 
much glory and fuccefs, receiving in his dream 
a fword from the hand of thepropiiet .jeremiah. 
The following paflage, wherein Satan isdcfcrib- 
ed as wounded by the fword of Michael, is in 
imitation of Homer : 

‘ The griding fword with difcontinuous wound 
Pafs'ddirough him ; bu t th’ ethereal fubltancc clos'd 
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Not long divifiblc : and from ihc galh 
A ftream of nc^tarous humour iffuing flow’d 
Sanguine, (fuch as celeftial fpirits may bleed) 
And all his armour ftain’d ’ 

Honior tells us in the fame manner, that upon 
Diomedes wounding the gods, there flowed from 
the wound an ichor, or pure kind of blood, which 
was not bred from mortal X'iands; and that 
though the pain was exquilitely great, the wound 
loon clofed up and healed in thofc beings who 
are veiled with immortality. 

1 queftion not but Milton, in his defcriplioii 
of his furious Moloch flying from the battk;, and 
bellowing with the wound he had received, had 
bis eye on Mars in the Iliad ; wh.o upon his be- 
ing w ounded, is reprei’ent'id as retiring out of the 
flglit, and making an outcry louder than that of 
a w hole army when it begins the charge. Ho- 
mer adds, that the Greeks and Tiqjai'.s, w)io 
were engaged in a general battle, were terrilied 
on each litic with the bellowing of this w ounded 
deity. The reader w ill ealily obferve how Mil- 
ton has kept all the liorror of this image, w ithout 
running into the ridicule of it ; 

‘ \VI:ere the might of Gabriel fought, 

And willi fierce enfigne pierc’d the deep array 
Of i'dolo(;h, furi(ni;; king ! vvii > him dtdy'd. 

And at his chariot -wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy ()ue of heav'n 
Refrained his tongue blafplunnous: but anon 
Down cloven to tiie waiit. widi fliatlerccl arms 
And uncouth pain, fled bellowing————’ 

.Milton lias lila.wife niifed his defeription in 
this book with many images taken out of the 
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poetical parts of fcripture. The Meffiah's cha- 
riot, as I have before taken notice, is formed 
upon a vifion of Ezekiel, who, as Grotius ob- 
ferves, has very much in him of Homer’s fpirit 
in the poetical parts of his prophecy. 

The following lines in that glorious commif- 
lion w'hich is given the Melliah to extirpate the 
hoft of rebel angels, is drawn from a fublime 
palliige in the Pfalms. 

‘ Go then, thou niightiefl;, in thy Father’s might ! 
Afcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
Tltat take iieav’n’s bails ; bring fortli all my war, 
IMy bow, ray thunder, my almighty arms 
(jtirdon, and fword on thy puiffant thigh.’ 

The reader will eafily difcover many other 
llrokes of the fame nature. 

There is no queition but Milton had heated 
his imagination with the fight of the gods in Ho- 
mer, before he entered into this engagement of 
the angels. Homer there gives us a fcene of 
men, heroes, and gods, mixed together in battle. 
Mars animates the contending armies, and lifts 
up his voice in fuch a manner, that it is heard 
diiiin6tly umidiU; all the ihouts and confufion of 
the fight. Jupiter at the fame time thunders 
over their heads ; while Neptune raifes fuch a 
tempefi;, that the whole field of battle, and all 
the tops of the mountains, (hake about them. 
The poet tells us, that Pluto himfelf, whofe ha- 
bitation was in the very centre of the earth, was 
fo affrighted at the (hock, that he leapt from his 
throne. Homer afterwards defcribes V ulcan as 
pouring down a (form of fire upon the fiver 
VoL. V. G 
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Xanthus, and Minerva as throwing a rock at 
Mars ; who, he tells us, covered feven acres in 
his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle of 
the gods every thing that is great and terrible 
in nature, Milton has filled his fight of good 
and bad angels with all the like circumflances 
of horror. The fhout of armies, the rattling of 
brazen chariots, the hurling of rocks and moun- 
tains, the earthquake, the tire, the thunder, are 
all of them employed to lift up the reader’s ima- 
gination, and give him a fuitable idea of fo 
great an aftion. With what art has the poet 
reprefented the whole body of the earth trem- 
bling, even before it was created ! 

‘ AH heav’n refounded ; and had earth been then. 

All earth had to its centre fhook*— — — ’ 

In how fublirae and juft a manner does he 
afterwards deferibe the whole heaven lhaking 
under the wheels of the Melliah’s chariot, with 
that exception to the throne of God ! 

* ■ U nder his burning wheels 

The ftedfalt empyrean Ihook throughout, 

All but tlie throne itfclf of God ’ 

Notwithftandiiig the Mefliah appears clothed 
with fo much terror and majefty, the poet has 
ftill found means to make his readers conceive 
an idea of him, beyond what he himfelf is able 
to deferibe : 

p 

Y et half his ftrength he put not forth, but check’d 

His thunder in mid voney ; for he meant 

Not to deftroy, but root them out of heav’n.* 
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In a word, Milton’s genius, which was fo great 
in itfelf, and fo ftrengthened by all the helps of 
learning, appears in this book every way equal 
to his fubje6t, which was the inoft fublime that 
could enter into the thoughts of a poet. As he 
knew all the arts of afFeCling the mind, he has 
given it certain refting-places, and opportunities 
of recovering itfelf from time to time ; feveral 
fpeeches, reflections, flmilitudes, and the like re- 
liefs being interlperfed to diverfify his narration, 
and eafe the attention of the reader**. L* 
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• Voluijliyin fuo genere,tmmnqmmquenoJlmm quafi 

quetuUim effe Rofeium, dixifiique non tarn ea qua reda ejffent 
prohari, quarn qua prava funt fajlidm adJuersl’cere. 

Cic.de Geftu. 


You would have each of as be a kind of Rofeius in his wayj 
and you have faid that faftidious men are not lb much 
pleated with what is right, as difgufted at what is wrong. 


It is very natural to take for our whole lives 
a light impreflion of a thing, which at firft fell 
into contempt with us for want of confideration. 
The real ufe of a certain qualification (which the 
wifer part of mankind look upon as at beft an 
indiflerent thing, and generally a frivolous cir- 
cumflance) ftiews the ill confequence of fuch 
prepofleflions. What I mean is the art, Ikill, 
accomplifliment, or whatever you will call it, of 


* See Spe 6 hitor in folio, N“ 369. 

• By Addifon, dated, as the fignature L feems to imply, 
London. 


G2 
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dancing ^ 1 knew a gentleman of great abilities, 
who bewailed the want of this part of his educa- 
tion to the end of a very honourable life, lie 
obferved that there was not occalion for the com- 
mon ufe of great talents ; that they are but lel- 
dom in demand ; and that thefe very great 
talents were often rendered ufelefs to a man for 
want of fmall attainments. A good mien (a be- 
coming motion, geiture, and al‘pc61) is natural to 
fome men; but even thefe would be highly more 
graceful in their carriage, if what they do from 
the force of nature were confirmed and height- 
ened from the force of reafon. To one who has 
not at all conlidered it, to mention the force of 
reafon on fuch a fubjeft, will appear fantaftical ; 
but when you have a little attended to it, an al- 
fembly of men will have ^uite another view ; and 
they will tell you, it is evident from plain and in- 
fallible rules, why this man, w ith thole beautil’ul 
features and a well-lalhioned perlbn, is not lb 
agreeable as he who fets by him witliout any of 
thofe advantages. When we read, we do it 
without any exerted a6t of memory that prel’ents 
the lhape of the letters; but habit makes us do 
it mechanically, without flaying like children, 
to recollett and join thofe letters. A man who 
has not liad the regard of his gefture in any part 

^ This paper pii dancing has the iignature T Aibfrrihed to 
it in the Speft. in folio^ and in both the editions of 171 w. 
The introduction probably by Steele^ or perliaps by Mr. 'I\ 
Tickell, and the letter by Mr. Weaver, as is evident from 
comparing the third paragraph of it, with the account of Mr, 
Weaver’s Treatife on Dancing. See Spc6t. Is® uud 
3124, liote on the fignature T. 
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of his education, will hnd himfelf unable to a€t 
with freedom before new company, as a child 
that is but now learning would be to read with- 
out helitation. It is for the advancement of the 
pleafure we receive in being agreeable to each 
other in ordinary life, that one would wifti danc- 
ing were generally underRood as conducive, as it 
really is, to a proper deportment in matters that 
appear the moil remote from it. A man of learn- 
ing and fenfe is diilinguifoed from others as he 
is Inch, though he never runs upon points too 
didicult for the reft of the world ; in like man- 
ner the reaching out of the arm, and the moft 
ordinary motion, difcovers whether a man ever 
learnt to know what is the true harmony and 
corapofure of his limbs and countenance. Who- 
ever has foen Booth in the charafter of Pyrrhus 
march to his throne to receive Oreftes, is con- 
vinced that majettic and great conceptions are 
exprefled in the very ftep ; but perhaps, though 
ho other man could perform that incident as 
well as he does, he himfelf would do it with a 
yet greater elevation, w^ere he a dancer. This 
is fo dangerous a fubjedl to treat with gravity, 
that I fliall not at prelent enter into it any fur- 
ther ; but the a^ithor of the following letter has 
treated it in the eftay he (peaks of in luch a man- 
ner, that 1 am beholden to him for a refolution, 
that I will never hereafter think meanly of any 
thing, till I have heard what they who have 
another opinion of it have to fay in its defence. 
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N" 334. 


‘ Mr, Spectator, 

* Since there are fcarce any of th« 
arte and fciences that have not been recom-* 
mended to the world by the pens of ibme of the 
profeflbrs, mailers, or lovers of them, whereby 
the ui'efulneis, excellence, and benefit ariiing 
from them, both as to the fpeculative and prac- 
tical part, have been made public, to the great 
advantage and improvement of fuch arte and fci-r 
enccs : wliy fliould dancing, an art celebrated by 
the ancients in fo extraordinary a manner, be 
totally negle6led by the moderns, and left def- 
titute of any pen to recommend its various ex- 
cellencies, and fubdantial merit to mankind ? 

♦ The low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, 
is altogether owing to this iilence. The art is 
efteemed only as an amuling trifle ; it lies alto- 
gether uncultivated, and is unhappily fallen under 
the imputation of illiterate and mechanic. As 
Terence, in one of his prologues, complains of 
the rope-dancers drawing all the fpe^lators from 
bis play, lb wc may well fay, that capering and 
tumbling is now preferred to, and fupplies the 
place of, jufl and regular dancing on our theatres. 
It is therefore, in my opinion, high time that 
fome one fliould copie to its afliflance, and rer. 
lieve it from the many grofs and growing errors 
that have crept into it, and overcaft its real 
beauties: and, to fee dancing in its true light, 
would ftiew the ufefulnefs and elegance of it, 
with the pleafure and inflru6lion pioduced from 
it ; and alfo lay down fome fun^mental rules, 
that might fo tend to the improvement pf its 
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profeflbrs, and information of the fpe6lator.s, that 
the firfl might be the better enabled to perlbrm, 
and the latter rendered niore capable of judging 
what is (if there be any thing) valuable in this 
art. 

* To encourage therefore fome ingenious pen 
capable of fo generous an undertaking, and in 
fome meafure to relieve dancing from the dilad- 
vantages it at prefent lies under, I who teach to 
dance®, have attempted a fmall treatife as an 
Eflay towards an Hiftory of Dancing ; in which 
I have inquired into its antiquity, origin, and 
ufe, and Ihewn what efteem the ancients had for 
it. I have likewife confidered the nature and 
perfeftion of all its feveral parts, and. how bene- 
ficial and delightful it is, both as a qualification 
and an oxercife ; and endeavoured to anfwer all 
objections that have been malicioully railed 
againll it. I have proceeded to give an account 
of the particular dances of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, whether religious, warlike, or civil ; and 
taken particular notice of that part of dancing 
relating to the anmeqt ftage, in which the pan- 
tomimes had fo great a lhare. Nor have I been 
wanting in giving an hiftorical account of fome 
particular mafters excellent in that furprifing 
art ; after which I have advanced fome o.blerva- 
tions on modern dancing, both as to the Rage,, 
and that part of it fo abfolutely necelfary for the 
qualification of gentlemen and ladies; and have 
concluded with fome Ihort remarks on the origin 

* An Eflay towards an Hiftoiy of Dancing, 8cc. By John 
Weaver, Idtno. 1712. See Sped. Vol. Vt. JS® 466. 

Q 4 
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and progrefs of the chard6;er by which dances 
are MTit down, and communicated to one maf- 
ter from another. If fome great genius after 
W'ould arife, and advance this art to that perfec- 
tion it feems capable of receiving, what might 
not be expected from it ? For, if we confider the, 
origin of arts and fcienccs, we fhall find that 
fome of them took rife from beginnings lb mean 
and unpromiling, that it is very wonderful to 
think that ever fuch furprifing ftru6lures fhould 
have been raifed upon fuch ordinary foundations. 
But what cannot a great genius effeft ? Who 
woqld have thought that the clangorous noife of 
a fmith’s hammers ibould have given the firlt 
rife to mufic ? Yet Macrobius in his fecond book 
relates, that Pythagoras, in j)affing by a fmith's 
lliop, found that the founds proceeding from the 
hammers were either more grave or acute, ac- 
cording to the different weights of the hammers. 
The philofopher, to improve this hint, fufpends 
different weights by ftrihgs of the fame bignefs, 
and found in like manner that the founds an- 
fwered to the weights. This being difcovered, 
he finds out thofe numbers which produced 
founds that were confonant: as, that two firings 
of the fame fubftance and tenfion, the one being 
double the length of the other, gave that inter- 
val which is called diapafon, or an eighth : the 
fame was alfo effected from two firings of the 
fame length and fize, the one having four times 
the tenfion of the other. By thefe fleps, from lb 
mean a beginning, did this great man reduce, 
what was only before noife, to one of the moft 
delightful fciences, by marrying it to the ma^ 
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thematics ; and by that means caufed it to be one 
of the moft abftra6l and demonftrative of fci- 
ences. Who knows therefore but motion, whe- 
ther decorous or reprefentative, may not (as it 
feems highly probable it may) be taken into con- 
iideration by fome perfon capable of reducing it 
into a regular fcience, though not fo demonltra- 
tive as that proceeding from founds, yet fuffi- 
cient to entitle it to a place among the magnified 
arts ? 

‘ Now, Mr. Spectator, as you have declared 
yourfelf vifttor of dancing-fchools, and this being 
an undertaking which more immediately re- 
fpefts them, I think myfelf indifpenfably obliged, 
before I proceed to the publication of this my 
efliiy, to afk your advice; and hold it abfblutely 
neceflary to have your approbation, in order to 
recommend my treatife to the perufal of the pa- 
rents of fuch as learn to dance, as well as to the 
young, ladies, to whom, as vilitor, you ought to 
be guardian^. 

1 am. Sir, 

Salop,^Mar^ 19 , Your moft humble fervant.* 

T‘ 


** Sec N® . 370 , ad finem ; and N® 48 1, advert. 

^ Uy Steele. Tranfcribed. See N® 324, jiote an T. 
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N®335. Tuefday, March 25, 1711-12. 


Rtjpieere exemplar vita morumqucjubebo 

Doiium indttttorem, et veras hhtc ducere voces. 

Hob. Ars Poet. SCT. 

Keep Nature’s great o^inal in view. 

And thence the living images porTue. Fhancis. 

My friend Sir Roger de Coverley, when we 
laft met together at the club, told me that he 
had a great mind to fee the new tragedy’^ with 
me, alluring me at the fame time, that he had 
not been at a play thefe twenty yeans. * The 
laft I faw,’ faid Sir Roger, * was The Committee*, 
•which I Ihould not have gone to neither, had 
not I been told beforehand that it was a good 
church of England comedy.* He then proceeded 
to inquire of me who this diftreft mother" was ; 
and, upon hearing that ftie was Heftor’s widow', 
h6 told me that her hulband Avas a brave man, 
and that when he was afchool-boy, he had read 
his life at the end of the dictionary. My friend 
afked me, in the next place, if there would not 
be fome danger in coming home late, in cafe the 
Mohocks fliould be abroad®. ‘lalTure you,* 
fays he, * I thought I had fallen into their hands 
laft night; for I obferved two or three lufty black 
men that followed me half way up Fleet-ftreet, 

^ The Diftreft Mother, by Ambrofe Phillips, 4to. 1712. 

' Com. by iir Elobert Howard, fol. l6f)5 ; intended to throw 
an odium on the party called Roundheads, and their proceed- 
ings. 

" See SpeQ;. Vol. IV. N® 290, note ; and N® 33&. 

• See N® 324, N® 332, N® 347. 
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and mended their pace behind me, in proportion 
as I put on to get away from them. You muft 
know^,’ continued the knight with a fmile, ‘ I 
fancied they had a mind to hunt me ; for 1 re- 
member an honefl gentleman in my neighbour- 
hood, who was ferved fuch a trick in king Charles 
the fecond s time, for which reafon he has not 
ventured himfelf in town ever fince. I might 
have ftiewn them very good fport, had this been 
their delign ; for as 1 am an old fox-hunter, I 
fhould have turned and dodged, and have played 
them a thoufand tricks they had never feen in 
their lives before.’ Sir Roger added, that ‘ if 
thefe gentlemem had any fuch intention, they 
did not fucceed very well in it; for I threw them 
out,’ fays he, * at the end of Norfolk-ftreet, where 
I doubled the corner and got Ihelter in my lodg- 
ings before they could imagine what was become 
of me. However,’ fays the knight, ‘ if captain 
Sentry will make one with us to-morrow night, 
and you will both of you call upon me about 
four o’clock, that we may be at the houfe before 
it is full, I will have my own coach in readiiiefs 
to attend you, for John tells me he has got the 
fore-wheels mended.’ 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me 
there at the appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear 
nothing, for that he had put on the fame fword 
which he made ufe of at the battle of Steenkirk®, 

° In 1692^ gentlemen wore about this time a kind of neck« 
cloth called a Steenkirk^ probably from its being taken notice 
of firft at this battle. In like manner^ and for a iimilar rea* 
fon^ a wig was called Ramillies^ being introduced^ or having 
beeome f^ionable^ about the time of that battle^ in 1706 . 
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Sir Roger’s fervants,and among the reft , my old 
friend the butler, had, I found, provided ihem- 
felves with good oaken plants, to attend their 
rtafter upon this occahon. When we had placed 
him in his coach, with myfelf at his left-hand, 
the captain before him, and bis butler at the 
head of his footmen in the rear, we convoyed 
him in fafety to the playbouft^, where, after hav- 
ing marched up the entry in good order, the 
captain and I went in with him, and feated him 
betwixt us in the pit. As foon as the houfe 
was full, and the candles lighted, my old friend 
ftood up, and looked about him with that plca- 
fure which a mintl feafbned with humanity na- 
turally feels in itfelf, at the fight of a multitude 
of people who feein pleafed with one another,, 
and partake of the fame common entertainment. 
I could not but fancy to myfelf, as the old man 
ftood up in the middle of the pit, that he made 
a very proper centre to a tragic audience, U pon 
the entering of Pyrrhus, the knight told me, 
that he did not believe the king of Prance him- 
felf had a better ftrut. I was indeed very atten- 
tive to my old friend s remarks, becaufe I looked 
upon them as a piece of natural criticifm, and 
was well pleafed to hear him, at the conclufion 
of almoft every feene, telling me that he could 
not imagine how the play would end. One 
while he appeared much concerned for Andro- 
mache; and a little while after, as much for 
Hermione; and W'as extremely puzzled to think 
what would become of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger faw Andromache's obftinate 
refufal to her lover's importunities, he wbifpered 
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me in the ear, that he was fare ftie would never 
have him ; to which he added, w^th a more than 
ordinary vehemence, * You can’t imaj^ne, fir, 

* what it is to have to do with a widow.’ Upon 
Pyrrhus his threatening afterwards to leave her, 
the knight (hook his head and muttered to himfeli^ 

* x-Vy, do if you can/ 'I'liis partdwelt lb much upon 
my friend’s imagination, that at the clofe of tlie 
third afl, as I was thinking of fomething elfe, he 
whifpered me in my ear, ‘ Thele widows,’ lir, 

* are the moft perverl'e creatures in the world. 
But pray,’ fays lie, * you that are a critic, is the 
play according to your dramatic rules, as you call 
them ? Should your people in tragedy always 
talk to he underltood ? Why, there is not a iin- 
gle fcntence in this play that 1 do not know the 
meaning of.’ 

. The fourth afl very luckily began before I 
had time to givt; the old gentleman an anfwer. 

* \Vell,’ lin s the knight, litting down with great 
fiitisfabtion, ‘ 1 1’uppofe we are now to Ibe Heftor’s 
gholi.’ He tlien renewed his attention, and, 
from time to time, tell a prailing the widow. 
He made, indeed, a little miftake as to one of 
her pages, whom at liis firtt entering he took for 
Aftyanax ; but quickly fet himfelf right in that 
particular, though, at the fame time, he owned 
he Ihould have been very glad to have leen the 
little boy^, who, lays he, niuft needs be a very 
fine child by the account that is given of him. 
Upon Hermioiio’s going off with a menace to 
Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap, to which 
Sir Roger added, ‘ On my word, a notable young 
baggage]’ 
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As there was a very remarkable filence and 
ilillnefs in the aydience during the whole a6tiony 
it was natural for them to take the opportunity 
of the intervals between the a£ts, to exprefs their 
opinion of the players, and of their refpedive 
parts. Sir Roger, hearing a clufter of them praife 
Oreftes, ftruck in with them, and told them, 
that he thought his friend Pylades w'as a very 
fenlihle man. As they w ere afterwards applaud- 
ing Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put in a fecond time. 

* And let me tell you,' fays he, ‘ though he fpeaks 
but little, 1 like the old fellow in whiikers as 
well as any of them.' Captain Sentry, feeing 
two or three wags who fat near us lean with an 
attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and fearing left 
they Ihould fmoke the knight, plucked him by 
the elbow, and whifpered fomething in his ear, 
that lafted till the opening of the fifth aft. The 
knight was wonderfiilly attentive to the account 
which Oreftes gives of Pyrrhus his death, and, 
at the conclufion of it, told me it W'as fuch a 
bloody piece of work, that he was glad it was 
not done upon the ftage. Seeing afterwards 
Oreftes in his raving fit, he grew more than or- 
dinarily lerious, and took occafion to moralize 
(in his way) upon an evil confcience, adding, 
that Oreftes, in his madnefs, looked as if he faw 
fomething. 

As we were the firft that came into the houfe, 
fo we were the laft that w'ent out^ of it ; being 
refolved to have a clear paflage for our old friend, 
whom we did not care to venture among the 
juftling of the crowd. Sir Roger went out fuljy 
fatisfied with his entertainment, and we guarded 
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him to his lodging in the fame manner that we 
brought him to the playhoufe; being highly 
pleafed for my own part, not only with the per-^ 
formance of the excellent piece which had been 
prefeuted, but with the iktisfadion which it had 
given to the old man. 


N* 336. Wednefday, March 26, 1712. 


Clamant periilfe pudorem 

Cunjtii penepatres, ta cum rcprehendere cower, 

Qua gravis Mfopus, qua dotlus Uofcins egit : 

Vel quia nil rectum^ niji quodplacuit fibi, ducunt; 

Vel quia turpe putant parere minorihuj^, et qua 
Imberbes didkercy jhics ptrdenda fateri, 

Hor. 1 Ep. ii. 80. 


IMITATED. 

One tragic fentcnce if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton’s grave aftion dignify’d, 

C)r wcll-niouth’d Booth with emphafis proclaims 
(Tho’ but, perhaps, a mufter-roll of names) 

How will our fathers rife up in a rage. 

And fwear, all fliame is loft in George’s age ! 

You’d think no fools difgrac’d the former reign. 

Did not fome grave examples yet remain. 

Who fcom a lad ilioiild teach his father fkill. 

And, having once been wrong, will be fo ftill. 

Pope, 


* Mr. Spectator, 

* As you are the daily endeavourer to 
promote learning and good fenfe, I think myfelf 
obliged to fugged to your confideration whatever 

f By Addifon,who perhaps put this lignature to his papers 
written in Loudon. It feems, that Addifon marked his Spec- 
^tors, probably, with the initials of the places from which he 
dated them ; that Uiis was unknown to Steele, till he had done 
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may promote, or prejudice them. There is an 
evil wliich has prevailed from generation to ge- 
neration, which grey hairs and tyrannical cuftom 
continue to fupport: I hope your fpe€tatorial 
authority will give a feafonable check to the 
Ipread of the intention ; I mean old men s over- 
bearing the ftrongeft fenfe of their juniors by the 
mere force of feniority ; fo that for a young man 
in the bloom of life, and vigour of age, to give 
a reafonable contradi6tion to his elders, is efteem- 
cd an unpardonable infolence, and regarded as 
reverfing the decrees of nature. I am a young 
man, I confefs; yet I honour the grey head as 
much as any one : howevef, when in company 
with old men, I hear them fpeak obfcurely, or 
reafon prepofteroufly (into which abfurdities, pre- 
judice, pride, or intereft, will fometimes throw 
the wifeft) I count it no crime to reCtily their 
reafonings, unlefs confcience rauft truckle to ce- 
remony, and truth fall a facrifice to complaifance. 
The ftrongeft arguments are enervated, and the 
brighteft evidence dil’appears, before thofe tre- 
mendous reafonings and dazzling difeoveries of 
venerable old-age. ‘ You are young giddy-headed 
fellows; you have not yet had experience of the 
world.’ Tlius we young folks find our ambition 
cramped, and our lazinefs indulged, fince while 
young we have little room to difplay ourfelves; and, 
when old, the weaknefs of nature muft pals for 
ftrength of fenfe, and we hope that hoary heads 

with the work ; and that then Steele made it his own ad:, by 
affixing to his friend all the papers diftinguiflied by the letters 
which cotnpofe the word <;lio. See dedication, of The 
Drummer to Mr. Congreve. 
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will ralfe us above the attacks of contradiflion. 
Now, lir, as you W’ould enliven our activity in 
the purfuit of learning, take our cafe into con- 
iidcration ; and, with a glofs on bravo Elihu^s 
fentiments, alTert the rights of youth, and pre- 
vent the pernicious encroachments of age. Tlie 
generous reafonings of that gallant youth would 
adorn your paper ; and 1 beg you would infert 
them, not doubting but that they will give good 
entertainment to the moft intelligent of your 
readers.’ 

“ So thefe three men ccafed to anfwer Job, 
becaufe he Avas righteous in his own eyes. ’Phen 
was kindled the wrath of Elihu, the fon of J3a- 
rachel the JBuzite, of the kindred of Ram. 
Againft Job was his wrath kindled, becaule he 
juftified himfelf rather than God. Alfo againft 
his three friends was his wrath kindled, becaufe 
they had found no anfwer, and yet had con- 
demned Job. Now Elihu had waited till Job 
had fpoken, becaufe they were elder than he. 
When Elihu faw there was no anfwer in the 
mouth of thefe three men, then his wrath was 
kindled. And Elihu, the fon of Barachel the 
Buzite, anlwered and faid, I am young, and ye 
are very old ; wherefore 1 was afraid, and durft 
not Ihew you mine opinion. 1 laid. Days lliould 
fpeak, and multitude of years Ihould teach wif- 
dom. But there is a fpirit in man, and the in- 
fpiiation of the Almighty giveth them under- 
lending. Great men are not always wife : nei- 
ther do the aged underftahd judgment. There- 
fore I faid, Hearken to me, 1 alfo will Ihew ouno 

V 01 ..V.. H 
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opinion. Behold I waited for your words ; I 
gave ear to your reafons, whilft you fearched out 
what to fay. Yea, I attended unto you. And 
behold there was none of you that convinced 
Job, or that anfwered his words; left you ihould 
fay. We have found out wifdom : God thruft- 
eth him down, not man. Now he hath not 
clire6ted his words againft me : neither ^vill I 
anfwer him with your Ipeeches. T’hey were 
amazed : they anfwered no more ; they left off 
Ipeaking. When I had waited (for they fpake 
not, but ftood ftill and anfwered no more) I faid, 
I will anfwer alfo my part ; I alfo will ftiew' 
mine opinion. For I am full of matter, the 
fpirit within me conftraineth me. Behold, my 
belly is as wine which hath no vent, it is ready 
to burft like new bottles. J will fpeak that I 
may be refreftied : I will open my lips and an- 
fwer. Let me not, I pray you, accept any man’s 
perfon, neither let me give flattering titles unto 
man. For I know not to give flattering titles ; 
in fo doing my Maker would loon take me 
away.” 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘I HAVE formerly read with great fa- 
tisla6tion your paper about idols’, and the beha- 
viour of gentlemen in thofe coffee-houfes where 
women officiate : and impatiently waited to fee 
you take India and China (hops into coniidera-. 
tion; but fince you have palled us over in filence, 

< See Sped. N* 73, N® 79 i N® 87 ; N® 156 ; and N* 
5S4, let.6. 
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cither that you have not as yet thought us worth 
your notice, or that the grievances we lie under 
have efcaped your difeerning eye, I muft make 
my complaints to you, and am encouraged to do 
it becaufe you feem a little at leifure, at this 
prefent writing. I am, dear fir, one ot' the top 
China-women about town ; and, though I fay it, 
keep as good things, and receive as fine com- 
pany, as any over this end of the town, let the 
other be who (he will. In fliort I am in a lair 
way to be ealy, were it not for a club of female 
rakes, who, under pretence of taking their in- 
nocent rambles forfooth, and diverting the 
Ipleen, feldom fail to plague me twice or thrice 
a day, to cheapen tea, or buy a fkreen. What 
elfe fhould they mean as they often repeat it. 
Thefe rakes are your idle ladies of falhion, who 
having nothing to do, employ themfelves in 
tumbling over my ware. One of thefe no-cuf- 
tomers (for by the way they feldom or never 
buy any thing) calls for a let of tea-dilhes, ano- 
ther for a balbn, a third for ray beft green-tea, 
and even to the punch-bowl, there’s Icarce a 
piece in my (hop but muft be difplaced, and the 
whole agreeable architecture difordered, fo that 
I can compare them to nothing but to the night- 
goblins, that take a pleafure to overturn the dif- 
pofition of plates and dilhes in the kitchens of 
your houfewilely maids. Well, after all this 
racket and clutter, this is too dear, that is their 
averfion ; another thing is charming, but not 
wanted : the ladies are cured of the fpleen, but 
I am not a (hilling the better for it. Lord, what 
fignifies one poor pot of tea, confidering the 
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trouble they put me to ? Vapours, Mr. Spe^a- 
tor, are terrible things ; for, though 1 am not 
pollefled by them myfelf, I fuller more from 
them than if I were. Now 1 muft beg you to 
admoniih all fuch day-goblins to make fewer vi- 
lits, or to be lefs troublelbme when they, come 
to one’s fliop ; and to convince them tliat we 
honeil: (hopkeepers have fomething better to do, 
than to cure folks of the vapours gratis. A young 
fon of mine, a fchool-boy, is my 1‘ecretary, fo I 
hope you will make allowances. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your confiant reader, 


Match the 22d. 

T* 


and very humble fervant, 
Rhkecca the dijircjjhd/ 


N® 337- Thurfday, March 27, 1713. 


Fingit equum leneni dodhm ccnnce magi/kr, 

Ireviam qmm moiijirat eques lloR. 1 Ep. ii.GS. 

Tlie jockey trains the young and tender horfe 
While yet Ibft-mouth’d, and breeds him to the courfe. 

Ckebciu 

I HAVE lately received a third letter from the 
^ntleman who has already given the public two 

' 3S6 is marked widi the fignature T in the Spe£t. in 

folio, and in the iirft editions in 8vo. and ICnio. of 17 13, 
vrliich feetns to lignify, that it was tranferibed from the letter- 
box by Steele ; perhaps, "by Mr. T. Tickell. It does not 
therefore appear, that there could be any good authority for 
altering dte onginad lignature, as lias been done in fome co- 
pies. Ska N* 334, note on die fi^iatore T, adfinm. 
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eflays upon education*. As his thoughts feem 
to be very jud and new upon this lubje6i, 1 ihall 
communicate them to the reader. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ If I had not been hindered by fome 
extraordinary bufinels, I Ihould have lent you 
fooner my further thoughts upon education. 
You may pleafe to remember, that in my laft 
letter I endeavoured to give the beft reafons that 
could be urged in favour of a private or public 
education. Upon the whole, it may perhaps be 
thought that I feemed rather inclined to the 
latter, though at the fame time I confefled that 
virtue, which ought to be our firft and principal 
care, w^ more ufually acc^uired in the former. 

* I intended, therefore, in this letter, to offer 
at methods, by which 1 conceive boys might be 
made to improve in virtue, as they advance in 
letters. 

* I know that in moft of our public fchools vice 
is punifhed and difcouraged, whenever it is found 
out ; but this is far from being fufficient, unlefs 
our youth are at the fame time taught to form a 
right judgment of things, and to know what is 
properly virtue, 

‘To this end, whenever they read the lives and 
actions of fuch men as have been famous in their 
generation, it fliould not be thought enough to 
make them barely underftand fo many Greek or 
Latin fentences; but they^^fhould be afked their 
opinion of fuch an action or faying, and obliged 

* See SpeQ. N** 307^ aad N** 313 ; bj Mr. £. Budgell. 
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to give their reafons why they take it to be good 
or bad. liy this means they would infenlibly 
arrive at proper notions of courage, temperance, 
Honour, andjultice. 

‘ There muft be great care taken how the 
example of any particular perlbns is recom- 
mended to them in grofs; inltead of which they 
ought to be taught wherein fuch a man, though 
great in fome refpefts, was weak and faulty in 
others. For want of this caution, a boy is often 
fo dazzled with the luftre of a great character, 
that he confounds its beauties with its blcmilhes, 
and looks even upon the faulty part of it with 
an ^e of admiration. 

‘I have often wondered how Alexander, who 
was naturally of a generous and merciful difpo- 
lition, came to be guilty of fo barbarofe an ac- 
tion as that of dragging the governor of a town 
after his chariot. 1 know this is generally af- 
cribed to his padion for 11 omer ; but I lately met 
with a palTage in Plutarch, which, if 1 am not 
very much miliaken, ftill gives us a clearer light 
into the motives of this action. Plutarch tells 
us, that Alexander in his youth had a mailer 
named Lylimachus, who, though he was a man 
deftitute of all politenefs, ingratiated himfelf both 
with Philip and his pupil, and became the fecond 
man at court, by calling the king Peleus, the 
prince Achilles, and himfelf Phojnix, It is no 
wonder if Alexander, having been thus ufed not 
only to admire, but to peribnate Achilles, ihould 
think it glorious to imitate him in this piece of 
cruelty and extravagance. 

* To carry this thought yet further, I Ihall 
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fubmit it to your coniideration, whether, inRead 
of a theme or copy of verfes, which are the ufual 
exercifes, as they are called in the fchool phrafe, 
it would not be more proper that a boy fhoul^ 
he talked, once or twice a week, to write down 
his opinion of fuch perfons and things as occur 
to him by his reading ; that he Ihould defcant 
upon the aflions of Turnus, or ^neas; Ihew 
wherein they excelled, or were defe 6 tive ; ceu- 
fure or approve any particular a 6 lion ; obferve 
how it might have been carried to a greater de- 
gree of perte 6 tion, and how it exceeded or fell 
Ihort of another. He might at the fame time 
mark what was moral in any fpeech, and how 
fe.r it agreed with the chara 6 ter of the perfon 
fpeaking. This exercife would foon Arengthen 
his judgment in what is blameable or praife- 
worthy, and give him an early feafoning of mo- 
rality. 

‘ Next to thofe examples which may be met 
with in books, I very much approve Horace’s 
way of fetting before youth the infamous or 
honourable characters of their contemporaries. 
That poet tells us, this was the method his fa- 
ther made ufe of to incline him to any particular 
virtue, or give him an averlion to any particular 
vice. “ If,” fays Horace, “ my father advifed 
me to live within bounds, and be contented with 
the fortune he fliould leave me ; ‘ Do you not 
fee,’ fays he, ‘ the miferable condition of Bur- 
rus, and the fon of Albus P Let the misfortunes 
of thofe two wi*etches teach you to avoid luxury 
and extravagance.’ If he would infpire me 
with an abhorrence to debauchery, * Do not,* 
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fays he, ‘make yourfelf like Se^anus, when 
you may be happy in the enjoyment of lawful 
pleal’ures. — How' fcandalous/ fays he, ‘ is the 
character of Trebonius, who was lately caught 
in bed with another man’s wife !” To illuftrate 
the force of this method, the poet adds, that as 
a headfirong patient, who will not at lirft follow 
his phyfician’s preibriptions, grows onierly when 
he hears that the neighbours die all about him ; 
lb youth is often frighted from vice, by hearing 
the ill report it brings upon others. 

‘ Xenophon’s fchools of equity, in his life of 
Cyrus the Great, are fufliiciently famous. He 
tells us, that the Perfian children wont to fchool, 
and employed their time as diligently in learning 
the principles of jullice andfobriety, as the youth 
in other countries did to acquire the moft diffi- 
cult arts and fciences : their governors fpent moft 
part of the day in hearing their mutual accufa- 
tions one againft the othei', w hether for violence, 
cheating. Hander, or ingratitude ; and taught 
them how to give judgment againft thofe who 
were found to be any ways guilty of thefe crimes. 
I omit the ftory of the long and fliort coat, for 
which Cyrus himfelf was puniHied, as a cafe 
equally known with any in Littleton. 

‘ The method which Apuleiiis tells us the 
Indian Gymnofophifts took to educate their dif. 
ciples, is ftill more curious and remarkable. His 
words are as follows “ When their dinner is 
ready, before it is ferved up, the mafters inquire 
of every particular fcholar how he has employed 
his time fince fun-riling: Ibme of them anfwer,- 
that, having been chofen as arbiters between two 
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perfons, they have compofed their differences, 
and made them friends ; fome, that they have 
been executing the orders of their parents ; and 
others, that they have either found out iorne- 
thijig new by their own application, or learnt it 
from the inliru 6 tions of their telllows. But if 
there happens to be any one among them who 
cannot make it appear that he has employed tlie 
morning to advantage, he is immediately ex- 
cluded from the company, and obliged to work 
while the reft are at dinner.” 

‘ It is not impoflible, that from thefe feveral 
ways of producing virtue in the minds of boys, 
fonie general method might be invented. What 
I would endeavour to inculcate is, that our youth 
cannot be too foon taught the principles of vir- 
tue, leeing the firft impreflions which are made 
on the mind are always the ftrongeft. 

‘ The Archbiftiopof Cambray ‘ makes Telema- 
chus fay, that, though he was young in years, he 
was old in the art of knowing how to keep both 
his own and his friends fecrets. When my 
father,” fays the prince, “ went to the liege of 
Troy, he took me on his knees, and, after having 
embraced and bleffed me, as he was lurrounded 
by the nobles of Ithaca, ‘ O my friends,' lays he, 
* into your hands I commit the education of my 
fon : if ever you loved his father, Ihew it in your 
care towards him ; but, above all, do not omit to 
form him juft, fincere, and faithful in keeping a 
fecret.’ Thefe words of my father,” fays 1 e- 
lemachus, “ were continually repeated to me by 

< Francois de Saiignac de la Motte Fenelon, See Guard, 
N® 69 . 
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his friends in his abfence ; who made no fcruple 
of communicating to me their uneaiinefs to fee 
my mother furrounded withloyers, and the mea- 
fures they deiigned to take on that occafion." 
He adds, that he was fo raviihed at being thus 
treated like a man, and at the confidence re- 
pofed in him, that he never once abufed it ; nor 
could all the inlinuations of his father’s rivals 
ever get him to betray what was committed to 
him under the feal of fecrccy. 

‘ 7’here is hardly any virtue which a lad 
might not thus learn by pra6tice and example. 

‘ I have heard of a good man who ufed at 
certain times to give his fcholars fixpence 
apiece, that they might tell him the next day 
how they had employed it. The third part was 
always to be laid out in charity, and every boy 
was blamed, or commended, as he could make 
it appear he had chofen a fit obje61:. 

‘ In Ihort, nothing is more wanting to our 
public fchools, than that the mafters of them 
Ihould ufe the fame care in faihioning the man- 
ners of their fcholars, as in forming their tongues 
to the learned languages. Wherever the former 
is omitted, I cannot help agreeing with Mr. 
Locke, that a man muft have a very ftrange 
value for words, when, preferring the languages 
of the Greeks and Romans to that which made 
them fuch brave men, he can think it worth 
whileto hazard the innocence and virtue of his 
fon for a little Greek and Latin. 

‘ As the l’ubje6t of this eflay is of the higheft. 
importance, and what 1 do not remember to have 
yet leen treated by any author, I have fent yei* 
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what occurred to me on it from my own obfer- 
verfation, or reading, and which you may either 
fupprefs or publifti, as you think fit. 

I am, Sir, 

X" Yours, &c.* 


N" 338. Friday, March 28, 1712 . 


NilfuU umiuam 

Tam difparfihi Hor. 1. Sut. iii. 18. 

Made up of nought but inconfiftencies. 

I FIND the tragedy of the Diftreft Mother 
is publifhed to-day. The author of the pro- 
logue*, I fuppoie, pleads an old excufe 1 have 
read fomewhere, of ‘ being dull with defign 
and the gentleman who writ the epilogue has 
to my knoW'ledge fo much of greater moment 
to value himfelf upon, that he will eafily forgive 

" By Mr. Euftace Budgell. See Spetl:. V ol. Vll. N® 555. 

The original motto to this paper, ihi hrit publication 
in folio, was likewife from Horace: 

— — Servetur ad imam, 

Qualis ab inceptoprocejjerk, et Jibi conjlet. Hor. A. P. 

This had been ufed before as the motto to a paper in Spe£t. 
Vol. II. See N® 162. 

* Steele was the author of the prologue to The Hidrell 
Mother. The excufe alludes to a pall'age at tlic end of Tat. 

® 38. 

r The author of the epilo^e to the play of A. Phillips, 
called The Diftreft Mother, firft publilbtd m 17 12, was Mr. 
Euftace Budgell. This epilogue, which is objected to in the 
following letter, is defended in Spe6t. 341. See an ac- 
count of this tragedy, and remarks upon it, in Spe6t. Vol. IV. 
N® 290; and Vol. V. N® 335, jSee alio Vol. VII. 555. 
parigraph 3. 
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me for publifliing the exceptions made againft 
gaiety at the end of ferious entertainments in 
the following letter : I ihould be more unwil- 
ling to pardon him, than any body, a praftice 
which cannot have any ill conl’equence, but 
from the abilities of the perfon who is guilty of 
it. 


‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘I HAD the happinefs the other night 
of fitting very near you, and your worthy friend 
Sir Roger, at the afling of the new tragedy, 
which you have, in a late paper or two, fo juftly 
recommended. 1 was highly pleafed with the 
advantageous fituation fortune had given me in 
placing me fo near two gentlemen, from one of 
which I was fure to hear fuch reflections on the 
feveral incidents of the play as pure nature fug- 
gefted, and from the other, fuch as flowed from 
the exaCleft art and judgment : though I muft 
confefs that my curiofity led me fo much to ob- 
ferve the knight’s reflections, that 1 was not fo 
well at leifure to improve myfelf by yours. 
Nature, I found, played her part in the knight 
pretty well, till at the laft concluding lines Ihe 
entirely forfook him. You muft know, lir, that 
it is always my cuftom, when I have been well 
entertained at a new tragedy, to make my retreat 
before the facetious epilogue enters ; not but 
that thofe pieces are often very well written, but 
having paid down my half-crown, and made a 
fair purchafe of as much of the pleafing melan- 
choly as the poet’s art can aiford me, or my own 
nature admit of, 1 am willing to carry fome of it 
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home with me ; and cannot endure to be at 
once tricked out of all, though by the wittieft 
dexterity in the world. However I kept my 
feat the other night, in hopes of finding my 
own fentiments of this matter favoured by your 
friend’s ; when, to my great furprife, I found the 
knight entering with equal pleafure into both 
parts, and as much latisfied with Mrs. Oldfield’s 
gaiety, as he had been before with Andromache’s 
greatnefs. Whether this were no more than an 
effeft of the knight’s peculiar humanity, pleafed 
to find at laft, that, after all the tragical doings, 
every thing was lafe and well, I do not know. 
But, for my own part, I muft confefs I was fo 
difiatisfied, that I was lorry the poet had faved 
Andromache, and could heartily have wilhed 
that he had left her ftone-dead upon the ftage. 
I’or you cannot imagine, Mr. Spe 6 tator, the mif- 
chief Ihe was referved to do me. I found my 
foul, during the a 6 tion, gradually worked up to 
the higheft pitch ; and felt the exalted pailioii 
which all generous minds conceive at the light 
of virtue in diftrefs. The imprellionj believe 
me, fir, was fo ftrong upon me, that I am per- 
fuaded, if 1 had been let alone in it, 1 could at an 
extremity have ventured to defend yourlelf and 
Sir Roger againlt half a fcore of the liercelt Mo- 
hocks ; but the ludicrous epilogue in the clofe 
extinguilhed all my, ardour, and made me look 
upon all fuch noble achievements as downright 
filly and romantic. What the reft of the au- 
dience felt, I cannot fo well tell. For myfelf I 
muft declare, that at the end of the play 1 found 
my foul uaifonn, and all of a piece ; but at the 
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end of the epilogue, it was fo jumbled together* 
and divided between jell and earned, that, if 
you will forgive me an extravagant fancy, I will 
here fct it down. I could not but fancy, if my 
foul had at that moment quitted my body, and 
defcended to the poetical (hades in the podure it 
was then in, what a drange figure it would have 
made among them. They would not have 
known what to have made of my motley fpeftre, 
half comic and half tragic, all over refembling a 
ridiculous face, that, at the lame time, laughs on 
one fide, and cries on the other. The only de- 
fence, I think I have ever heard made for this, 
as it feems to me the mod unnatural tack of the 
comic tail, to the tragic head, is this, that the 
minds of the audience mud be refrefhed, and 
gentlemen and ladies not fent away to their own 
homes with too difmal and melancholy thoughts 
about them : for who knows the confequence of 
this We are much obliged indeed to the poets 
for the great tendernefs they exprefs for the fafety 
of our perfons, and heartily thank them for it. 
But, if that be all, pray, good fir, afliire them, 
that we are none of us like to come to any great 
harm ; and that, let them do their bed, we diall, 
in all probability, live out the length of our days, 
and frequent the theatres more than ever. What 
makes me more defirous to have fome informa- 
tion of this matter, is becaufe of an ill confe- 
quence or two attending it : for a great many of 
our church muficians being related to the theatre, 
they have, in imitation of thefe epilogues, intro- 
duced, in their farewell voluntaries, a fort of 
mufic quite foreign to the defign of church-fer>* 
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vices, to the great prejudice of well-difpofed peo- 
ple. Thofe fingering gentlemen Ihould be in- 
formed, that they ought to fuit their airs to the 
place, and bufmefs ; and that the mufician is 
obliged to keep to the text as much as the 
preacher. For want of this, I have found by ex- 
perience a great deal of mifchief. When the 
preacher has often, with great piety, and art 
enough, handled his fubje61:, and the judicious 
clerk has with the utmoli: diligence culled out 
two ftaves proper to the difcourfe, and I have 
found in myfelf, and in the reft of the pew, good 
thoughts and difpofitions, they have been all in a 
moment diftipated by a merry jig from the or- 
gan loft. One knows not what I’urther ill effc6ts 
the epilogues I have been fpeaking of may in 
time produce : but this I am credibly informed oti 
that Paul Lorraine* hasrefolved upon a very hid- 
den reformation in his tragical dramas ; and that, 
at the next monthly performance, he dcfigns, 
inftead of a penitential pfalm, to difmifs his au- 
dience with an excellent new ballad of his own 
compofing. Pray, fir, do what you can to put a 

• Paul Lorraine was the ordinary of Newgate at this time, 
which place he held for many years: he died October 7 , 
1719* In his accounts of die convicts executed at Tyburn, 
P. Lorraine generally reprefented them as true jHinitenls, and 
dying veiy well, after having lived for the molt part very ill; 
they are humoroufly Ityled Paul Lorrauie’s faints, in the Tat- 
ler, N° 63. The old ordinary, Paul, grew grey in the habit 
of making this accurate obfervation in every month’s Seflions 
Paper, * That fweariI^$ liad as great a hand in die furpciifion 
of every living foul under his cure, as fabbath-breaking itfelf.' 
Supplement to Swift’s Works, Vol. 111 . p. 1€I3. cr. 8 vo. 
1779> See Mr. Budgell’s anfwer to this letter, and his re- 
mark 00 this pafiage, io N° 341. 
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flop to thefe growing evils, and you will very 
much oblige, 

Your humble fervant, 

Physibulus 


N” 339 . Saturday, March 29, 1712. 


“Ut Jiis exordia primis 

Omnia j et ipfe tener mandi concreverit orbis. 

Turn durare folum et difcludere Nerea panto 
Caperitj etrerumpaullatm fumere formas. 

ViKG.Ecl.vi. 3S. 

He fung the fecret feeds of nature s frame : 

How feas, and eartli, and air, and aftive flame, 

Eell through the mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gathered in this goodly ball. 

Tlie tender foil then ftiff’niug by degi-ees, 

Shut from the bounded earth, the bounding feas. 

The earth and ocean various forms difclofe, 

' And a new fun to the new world arofe K 

Dryden. 

Longinus has obferved, that there may be 
a lotVmefs in fentiments where tliei'e is no paf- 
fion, and brings inftances out of ancient authors 

* N° 3S8 has no figitature in the original edition of this 
S|>e£i. in folio, or in the republications of thefe papers in 8vo, 
and in 12nio. in 1712. * . 

Tliere being no fignaturc to the paper, it is therefore uncer- 
tian by whom it was written: but aflrokein 341 fu^efts 
a diought, that Mr. Budgell fufpe^ted Steele to have been the 
writer. 

Continuation of Addifon’s critique on Milton’s Paradife 
Loft. This thirteenth paper contains Addifon’s criticifms on 
the feventh book of tliat poem. See N® 267 , 273, 279, 285, 
291 , 297, 303, 3(XJ, 315, 321, 327, 333, 345, 351, 357, 
363, and 369 . See alfo Biihop Newton’s notes on Pandife 
Loft, Book VU. 
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to fupport this his opinion. The pathetic, as 
that great critic obferves, may animate and in- 
flame the i'ublime, but is not eflential to it. 
Accordingly, as he further remarks, we very 
often find that thofe who excel moft in ttirring 
up the paffions, very often want the talent of 
writing in the great and fublime manner, and 
fo on the contrary. Milton has fhewn himfelf 
a mafter in both thefe ways of writing. The 
feventh book, which we are now entering upon, 
is an inftance of that fublime which is not .mix- 
ed and worked up with paflion. The author 
appears in a kind of compofed and fedate ma- 
jelty ; and though the fentiments do not give fo 
greats an emotion as thofe in the former book, 
they abound with as magnificent ideas. The 
flxth book, like a troubled ocean, reprefents 
greatnefs in condition ; the feventh afFe6fs the 
imagination like the ocean in a calm, and fills 
the mind of the reader, without producing in it 
any thing like tumult,, or agitation. 

The critic above mentioned, among the rules 
which he lays down for fucceeding in the fub- 
lime way of writing, propofes to his reader, that 
he fliould imitate the moft celebrated authors 
who have gone before him, and have been en- 
gaged in works df the lame nature ; as in parti- 
cular that, if he writes on poetical fubjeds, he 
fliould confider how Homer would have fpoken 
on fuch an occaflon. By this means one great 
genius often catches the flame from another, and 
writes in his fpirit, without copying fervilely after 
hitti. There are a thoufand Ihining paflages in 
Virgil, which have been lighted up by Homer, 

Vot. V. I 
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Milton, though his own natural Rrength of 
genius was capable of furniftiing out a perfect 
work, has doubtlefs very much raifed and en- 
nobled his conceptions by fuch an imitation as 
that which Longinus has recommended. 

In this book, which gives us an account of the 
fix days works, the poet received but very few 
afiiilanccs from heathen writers, who are ftran- 
gers to the wonders of creation. But as there 
are many glorious ftrokes of poetry upon this 
fubjeft in holy w'rit, the author has numberlefs 
alluiions to them through the whole courfe of 
this book. The great critic I have before men- 
tioned, though an heathen, has taken notice of 
the fublime manner iu which the lawgiver of 
the Jews has defcribed the creation in the firft 
chapter of Genefis ; and there are many other 
pallages in fcripture which rile up to the fame 
majclly, where this fubjefl; is touched upon. 
Milton has Ihewn his judgment very remarkably, 
in making ufe of fuch of thefe as were proper 
for his poem, and in duly qualifying thofe firains 
of eaftern poetry, which were luited to readers' 
whole imaginations were let to an higher pitch 
than thofe of colder climates. 

Adames fpeech to the angel, wherein he de- 
fires an account of what had palled withih the 
regions of nature before the creation, is very 
great and folemn. The following lines, in which 
he tells him, that the day is not too far fpent lor 
him to enter upon fuch a llibje£t, are exquilite 
in their kind : 

* And the great light of day yet wants to run 

Much of his race, diough fteep, fufpenfe in heav’n 
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Held by thy voice; thy potent voice he hears, 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation,’ &c. 

The angel's encouraging our firft parents in a 
niodell purfuit after knowledge, with the caules 
which he afligns for the creation of the. world, 
are very juft and beautiful. The Meftiah, by 
whom, as we are told in fcripture, the heavens 
Were made, goes forth in the power of his Father, 
furrounded with an hoft of angels, and clothed 
with fuch a majefty as becomes his entering 
upon a work which, according to our conceptions, 
appears the utmoft exertions of Omnipotence. 
'VVhat a beautiful defcription has our author 
raifed upon that hint in one of the prophets ! 

‘ And behold there came four chariots out from 
between two mountains, and the mountains 
were mountains of brafs :* 

* About his chariot numberlefs were pour’d 
Cherub andferaph, potentates and throne^ 

And virtues, winged fpirits, and chariots j wing’d 
From the armoury of God, where ftand bf old 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lodg'd. 
A^inlt a folemn day, harnefs’d at hand, 

Celeftial equipage ! and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them fpirit liv’d, 
Attendant on the Lord : Heav'n open'd wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious found 1 
On golden hinges moving-——’ 

I have before taken notice of thefe chariots of 
God, and of thefe gates of heaven; and lhall here 
only add, that Homer gives us the fame idea of 
the latter, as opening of themfelves; though 

I 2 
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afterwards takes off from it, by telling us that 
the Hours hrft of all removed thofe prodigious 
heaps of clouds which lay as a barrier before 
them. 

1 do not know any thing in the whole poem 
n^ore fublime than the deferiplion vi-hich fol- 
lovi's, where the Mefliah is reprefented at the 
head of his angels, as looking down into the 
chaos, calming its confufion, riding into the 
midil of it, and drawing the firft out-line of the 
creation ; 

‘ On heav'nly ground theyftood, and from thclliorc 
They view’d the vaft itnnicalureable abyfs 
Outrageous as a lea, dark, wafteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds 
And furging waves, as mountains to aH'ault 
Heav’ns height, and with tlie centre mix the pole. 
“Silence, ye troubled waves ; and thou deep, peace! ” 
Said then th’ omnific Word, “ your difeord end 
Nor ftaid, but on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the tvorld unborn ; 

• For Chaos heard his voice. Him all his train 
Follow’d in bright proceffion, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 

Then ftay’d the fervid wheels ; and in his hand 
Ue took the golden compaiTes, prepar’d 
In God's eternal ftore to circumferibe ■ 

This univerfe, and all created things : 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Round through the valt profundity obfeure, 

And faid, “ Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy juft circumference, O world I” 

. The thought of the golden corapaffes is con- 
.t^ived altogether jn Homer s ipirit, and is a very 
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noble incident in this wonderful defcription. 
Homer, when he fpeaks of the gods, alcribes 
to them feveral arms and inUruments with the 
fame greatnel's of invagination. Let the reader 
only perufe the defcription of Minerva's segis, or 
buckler, in the fifth book, with her fpear wl^ch 
would overturn whole Iquadrons, and her hel- 
met that was fufficient to cover an army drawn 
out of an hundred cities. The golden com- 
paiTes in the above-mentioned pallage, appear a 
very natural inftrument in the hand of him 
whom Plato fomevvhere calls the Divine Geo- 
metrician. As poetry delights in clothing ab- 
ftrafted ideas in allegories and fenfible images, 
we find a magnificent defcription of the crea- 
tion, formed after the fame manner, in one of 
the prophets, wherein he deferibes the Almighty 
Architect as inealurinof the waters in the hollow 

o 

of his hand, meting out the heavens with his 
fpan, comprehending the dust of the earth in a 
meafure, weighing the mountains in fcales, and 
the hills in a balance. Another of them, de- 
feribing the Supreme Being in this great work 
of creation,, reprefents him as laying the foun- 
dations of the earth, and llretching a line upon 
it; and, in another place, as garniihing the hea- 
vens, ftretching out the north over the empty 
place, and hanging the earth upon nothing. 
This lad: noble thought Milton has exprefled in 
the following verfe ; 

* An earth felf-balanced on her centre hung.* 

The beauties of defcription in this book he fo 
very thick, that it is impoflible to enumerate 

I 3 
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them in this paper. The poet has employed on 
them the whole energy of our tongue. The fe- 
veral great fcenes of the creation rife up to view 
one after another, in fuch a manner, that the 
reader feems prefent at this wonderful work, and 
to among the choirs of angels who are the 
fpe^ators of it. How glorious is the conclufion 
pf the firft day 1 

* Thus was the firft day ev’n and morn ; 

Nor pall uncelebrated, nor unfung 

By the celeRial choirs, when orient light 
Exhaling firft from darkncfs they beheld ;• 
Birth-day of heav’n and earth ! with joy and Ihout 
The hollow univerfal orb they fill'd.’ 

We have the fame elevation of thought in the 
third day, when the mountains were brought 
forth, and the deep was made : 

* Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs up-hcave 
Into the clouds, their tops afcend tlie Iky : 

So high as heav’n the tumid hills, I'o low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters ’ 

We have alfo the riling of the whole vegc- 
table world defcribed in this day's work, .which 
is filled with all the graces that other poets have 
lavilhed on their defcription of the fpring, and 
leads the reader’s imagination into a theatre 
equally furpriling and beautiful. 

The feveral glories of the heavens make their 
appearance on the fourth day ; 

*Firll in his eaft the glorious lamp was feen, 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 
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Invefted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heaven's high road ; the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc’d, 
Shedding fweet influence. Lefs bright the Moon, 
But oppoflte in level'd weft was let 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him, for other lights.flie needed none 
In that afpeft, and ftill the diftance keeps 
Till night ; then in the eaft her turn flie fliine% 
Revolv’d on heaven's great axle, and her reign 
With thoufand lefler lights dividual holds, 

With thoufand thoufand ftars, that then appear'd 
Spangling the hemifphere ’ 

One would wonder how the poet could be fo 
concife in his defeription of the iix days works, 
as to comprehend them within the bounds of an 
epifode, and at the fame time fo particular, as to 
give us a lively idea of them. This is ftill more 
remarkable in his account of the fifth and lixth 
days, in which he has drawn out to our view the 
whole aninual creation, from the reptile to the 
behemoth. As the lion and the leviathan are 
two of the nobleft productions in the world of 
living creatures, the reader will find a nioft ex- 
quifite fpirit of poetry in the account which our 
author gives us of them. The lixth day con- 
cludes with the formation of man, upon which 
the angel takes occalion, as he tlid after the 
battle in heaven, to remind Adam of his obe- 
dience, which was the principal defign of this 
vifit. 

The poet afterwards reprefents the Meftiah 
returning into heaven, and taking a furvey of 
his great work. There is fomething inexpref- 
fibly fublime in this part of the poem, where the 

I 4 
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author defcribes the great period of time, filled 
wRh fo many glorious circuniftances ; when the 
heavens and earth were finilhcd ; when the 
Mefiiah afcended up in triumph through the 
everlafting gates ; when he looked down with 
pleafure upon his new creation; when every 
part of nature feemed to rejoice in its exillence, 
when the morning-liars fang together, and all 
the fons of God iliouted for joy. 

* So even and morn accotnplifhcd the.fixth day : 
Yet not till the Creator formed his work 
Defifting, though unwearied, up return’d, 

Up to die heaven of heavens, his high abode ; 
Thence to behold his new created world 
Th’ addition of his empire, how it llicw'd 
In profpefl: from his throne, how good, how fair, 
Anfwering IJis great idea. Up he rode, 

Eollow'd witli acclamation and the found 
Symphonious of ten thoufand harps, that tun’d 
Angelic harmonics ; the earth, the air 
Refounded, (tliou rcmernber’ft, for thou heard'ft) 
The heavens and all the confiellations rung. 

The planets in their llation lift’ning flood. 

While the bright pomp afcended jubilant. 

“ Open, ye everlalting gates,” tliey fung, 

“ Open, ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 
The great Creator from his work return’d 
Magnificent, his fix days work, a world !” 

I cannot conclude this book upon the crea- 
tion without mentioning a poem which has 
lately appeared under that title*. The work 

* Creation, a philofophical poem ; demonllrating the ex- 
ifteoce and providence of 'God. In feven books. By Sir 
Bkhard Bl^lunore, knt. M. i>. and fellow of the college of 
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was undertaken with fo good an intention, and 
is executed with lb great a maftery, that it de- 
serves to be looked upon as one of the moft ufe- 
ful and noble produdions in our Englifli verle. 
The. reader cannot but be pleafed to find the 
depths of philoibphy enlivened with all the 
charms of poetry, and to lee fo great a ftrength 
of reafon, amidlt fo beautiful a redundancy of 
the imagination. 7’hc author has (hewn us 
that delign in all the w orks of nature, which 
ncceflarily leads us to the knowledge of its firft 
caufe. In fliort, he has illullrated, by number- 
lefs and inconteftible inftances, that divine wif- 
dom which the fon of Sirach has fo nobly aferi- 
hed to the Supreme Being in his formation of 
the world, when he tells us, that ‘ He created 
her, and law her, and numbered her, and poured 
her out upon all his works.' L** 

phyfirians in I^ndon. Adv. as juft publillied at tlie end of 
Spefet. say, in folio. 

Notwithftaiiding the* many very forcible reafons for diftinc- 
tioii, Swiit afteftod to.conlbuiid this with inft‘riur produ6tioits 
ot its worthy author, and fubjed^d tliem all proinifcuoufly to 
the unmerciful lalh of hi.s iiiililcriminuting and licentious ridi- 
cule. When men have done laughing, and wifely lay alidc all 
the dean’s writings, for life, this po<nn of .lllackinorc’s will be 
read for its fuperior intention, and better tendency ; nor will it 
be found imworthy of what is here faid of it by Addifoii. , See 
Spe6t. Vol. I. N'’ 6, paragraph 3 ; and Hawkins’s Life of 
Johnfon, 1787, 2d ed. p. 349. 

Mr. Hughes's Ode to the Creator, to which what is faid here 
is by no means applicable, is nientioiicd afterwards very favour- 
ably in the Spectator. See Vol. VII. N" 537, and N*554. 

* By Addifon, dated, it feems, London. See M ® 335, note 
bn fignature L, Jinem. 

The firft volume of the Memoirs of literaUii^ for 
fire years 17 10 and 1711, conttuoing a weekly account of the 
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N®340. Monday, March 31, 1712. 


Quis ttovus hk nqjhis JitcceJfitJedibus kc^pes? 

Quern felh oreferem ! qitdm Jbrti pe6iore el amus ! 

ViHG. iv. la 

What chief is this that vifits us from far, 

Whofe gallant mien befpealis him train’d to war ! 

I TAKE it to be the higheil indance of a no- 
ble mind, to bear great qualities without difco- 
vering in a man’s behaviour any conrcibufnels 
that he is fuperior to the reft of the world. Or, 
to fay it otherwife, it is the duty of a great per- 
fon fo to demean himfelf, as that whatever en- 
dowments he may have, he may appear to value 
himfelf upon no qualities but I'uch as any man 
may arrive at. He ought to think no man va- 

(late of learning both at home and abroad^ is now complctej, 
with a large index. Sold by A. Baldwin. The ihects of the 
2d vol. may be had as they come out weekly. Spe6i. in folioj. 
N® 338. N. B. There was no more of this work of M. D. 
L. Roche printed in folio ; the fubfequent volumes were in 
4tOs In 1722 it was elegantly re-printed in 38 vols. 8vo, and 
foiTns a hiftory of literature from 17 iO to 1739> ^'ith a chafm 
of 10 years, i. e. from 17 15 to 172.5, which is fupplied by the 
Bibliotheqiie Angloife, 24to, 8 tomes, by the fame writer, and 
A. B. 1). M. T. The work above mentioned is uniformly 
printed, under four different titles. 1. Memoirs of litera- 
ture, 8 volumes ; 2. New Memoirs of literature, 6 volumes ; 
3. 'I'he Republic of Lt^tters, 18 volumes; 4. Works of the 
Learned, 6 volumes ; in all 38, and with the French fupple- 
incnt, 4(1 Befides faithful and judicious accounts of books, 
it contains many original diiTertatioiis and eflays, by the moll 
learned and ingenious men of that age^ no wlicre elle to be 
found. * 
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luable but for bis public fpirit, juftice, and inte» 
grity ; and all other endowments to be efteemed 
only as they contribute to the exerting thofe 
virtues. Such a man, if he is wife or valiant, 
knows it is of no conlideration to other men that 
he is fo, but as he employs thofe high talents for 
their ufe and fervice. He who affects the ap- 
plaufes and addreffes of a multitude, oraffumes 
to himfelf a pre-eminence upon an^ other con- 
fideration, mufl; foon turn admiration into con- 
tempt. It is certain, that there can be no merit 
in any man who is not confcious of it ; but the 
fenfe that it is valuable only according to the 
application of it, makes that liiperiority amiable, 
w'hich would otherwife be invidious. In this 
light it is confidered as a thing in which eveiy 
man bears a lhare. It annexes the ideas of dig- 
nity, power, and fame, in an agreeable and fa- 
miliar manner, to him who is pofleflbr of it ; and 
all men who are ffrangers to him are naturally 
incited to indulge a curiofity in beholding the 
perfon, behaviour, feature, and fhape, of him in 
whole character, perhaps, each man had formed 
fomething in common with himfelf. 

Whether fuch, or any other, are the caufes, 
all men have a yearning curiofity to behold a 
man of heroic worth. I have had many letters 
from all parts of this kingdom, that requell I 
would give them an exa6l account of the ffature, 
the mien, the aipe6t of the prince who lately 
vifited England, and has done fuch wonders for 
the liberty of Europe *. It would puzzle the 


• SecVol.Ill.N‘>S4l. 
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moft curious to form to hinifelf the fort of man 
my feveral correfpondents expert to hear of, by 
the a6lion mentioned, when they defire a defcrip- 
tion of him. There is always fomething that con- 
cerns themfelves, and growing out of their own 
circumftances in all their enquiries. A friend 
of mine in Wales befeeches me to be very exaft 
in my account of that wonderful man, who had 
marched an army and all its baggage over the 
Alps ; and if poflible, to learn whether thepeafant 
whoftiewedhimthe way, and is drawn in themap^ 
be yet living. A gentleman from the univer- 
fity, who is deeply intent on the ftudy of huma- 
nity* defires me to be as particular, if I had op- 
portunity, in obferving the whole interview be- 
tween his highnefs and our late general. Thus 
do mens fancies work according to their feveral 
educations and circumftances ; but all pay a re- 
fpe6l, mixed with admiration, to this illuftrious 
chara6ler. I have waited tor his arrival in Hol- 
land, before I would let my correfpondents know 
that J. have not been fo uncurious a Spectator, 
as not to have feen ^ prince Eugene. It would 
be very difficult, as I faid juft now, to anfwer 
every expectation of thofe who have written to 
me on that head : nor is it poffible for me to 
find words to let one know what an artful glance 
there is in his countenance who furprifed Cre- 
mona; how daring lie appears who forced the 
trenches at Turin : but in general I can fay, that 
he who beholds him will eafily expert from him 

* Heftood godfather to Steele's fecond fon, who was named 
Eugene after this prince. Sec V<d. IV. N* aSy, and note. 
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any thing that is to be imagined, or executed, 
by the wit or force of man. The prince is of 
that liature which makes a man moft ealily be- 
come all parts of exercife ; has height to be 
graceful on occafions of ftate and ceremony, and 
no lefs adapted for agility and difpatch ; his af- 
peft is ereft and compofed ; his eye lively and 
thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than fparkling j 
his action and addrefs the molt eafy imaginable, 
and his behaviour in an affembly peculiarly grace- 
ful in a certain art of mixing infeniibly w ith the 
reft, and becoming one of the company, inftead 
of receiving the courtflnp of it. The lliape of 
his perfon and compofure of his limbs, are re- 
markablv exa6t and beautiful. There is in his 
looks Ibmething fubiime, wliich does not ieem 
to arife from his quidity or character, but the in- 
nate difpoiition of his mind. J t is apparent that 
he fuffers the prefence of much company, inftead 
of taking delight in it ; and he appeared in pub- 
lic, while with us, rather to return good-will, 
or fatisfy curiofity, than to gratify any tafte he 
himfelf had of being popular. As his thoughts 
are never tumultuous hi danger, they are as lit- 
tle difeorhpofed on occafions of pomp and mag- 
nificence. A. great foul is effeCled, in either cafe, 
no further than in confidering the propereft me- 
thods to extricate itlelf from them. If this hero 
has the ftrong incentives to uncommon enter- 
prifesthat were remarkable in Alexander, hepro- 
lecutes and enjoys the fame of them with the 
juftnefs, propriety, and good fenfe of Cicfar. It 
is eafy to obferve in him a mind as capable of 
being entertained with jcontemplatioo as enter- 
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prife ; a mind ready for great exploits, but not 
impatient for occaiions to exert itfelf. The 
prince has wifdom, and valour in as high per** 
fe6lion as man can enjoy it ; which noble fa- 
culties, in conjimfition, banifli all vain-glory, 
oflentatio'n, ambition, and all other vices which 
might intrude upon his mind, to make it un- 
equal. Thefe habits and (qualities of foul and 
body, render this perfonagefo extraordinary, that 
he appears to have nothing in him but what 
every man ihould have in him, the exertion of 
his very felf, abtlrafted from the circumtlances 
in which fortune has placed him. Thus, were 
you to fee prince Eugene, and were told he was 
a private gentleman, you would fay he is a man 
of modefty and merit. Should you be told that 
was prince Eugene, he would be diminilhed no 
otherwife, than that part of your diitant admi- 
ration wpuld turn into a familiar good-will. 

This I thought fit to entertain my reader with, 
concerning an hero who never was equalled but 
by one man® ; over whom alfo he has this ad- 
vantage, that he has had an opportunity to ma- 
nifeft an efteem for him in his adverfity. T 

* The duke of Marlborough, who was at this time turned 
out of all. his public employments, to the eternal difgrace of 
his fovereign, and her miniftiy. 

^ By Steele. See N" 324, note -on fignature T. 

A fet of the Ciies of the Ci^ of London, conMitig 
of 74 prints, taken oif from fo many copper-plates eurioufb 
engraven, each figure drawn after the life by the ftunous M. 
Laromi. To render dm fet more complete and diverting, 
each, figure is explained in l&glilh, French, and Italian. 
Printed and fold by H. Overton, at the White Horfe, with- 
out. Newgate. Price 10s. a fet. — -See Tat. Vol. HI. N® 96 . 
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N" 341. Tuefday, April 1, 1712. 


Revocttte atdmos, mcejlumque timoreni 

MStite V iKo. iEn. i. 20fi* 

Refttine your courage, and difinifs your fear. 

Dsyoen. 

Having, to oblige my correfpondent Phyli- 
bulus, printed his letter laft Friday \ in relation 
to the new epilogue, he cannot take it amifs, if 
1 now publi(h another, which I have juft re- 
ceived from a gentleman who does not agree- 
with him in his ientiments upon that matter. 

* Sir, 

* I AM amazed to find an epilogue at* 
tacked in your laft Friday s paper, which has 
been fo generally applauded by the town^ and 
received fuch honours as were never before 
given to any in an Englilh theatre. 

‘ The audience would not permit Mrs. Old- 
held to go off the ftage the firit night till (he had 
repeated it twice : the fecond night the noife of 
encora was as loud as before, and The was obliged 
again to (peak it twice : the third night it was 
ftill called for a fecond time ; and, in (hort, con- 
trary to all other epilogues, which are dropt 
after the third reprefentation of the play, this 
has already been repeated nine times. 

* 1 mull own, 1 am the more furprifed to 
hnd this cenfure, in oppolition to the whole 


* SceK*S38. 
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town, in a paper which has hitherto been famous 
for the, candour of its criticifms. 

‘ I can by no means allow your melancholy 
correfpondent, that the new epilogue is unnatu- 
ral, becaufe it is gay. If 1 had a mind to be 
learned, I could tell him that the prologue and 
epilogue were real parts of the ancient tragedy ; 
but every one knows, that, on the Britilh ftage, 
they are diftinft performances by therafelvcs, 
pieces entirely detached from the play, and no 
way eflential to it. 

‘ The moment the play ends, Mrs. Oldfield 
is no more Andromache, but Mrs. Oldfield ; 
and though the poet had left Andromache ftone- 
dead upon the llage, as your ingenious corre- 
fpondent phrafes it, Mrs. Oldfield might ftill 
have fpoke a merry epilogue. We have an in- 
Rance of this in a tragedy where there is not 
only a death, but a martyrdom. St. Catherine 
was there perfonated by Nell Gwin : fhe lies 
ftone-dead upon the ftage, but, upon thofe gen- 
tlemens’ offering to remove her body, whofe 
bulinefs it is to carry oft’ the (lain in our Eng- 
lilh tragedies, fhe breaks out into that abrupt 
beginning of what was a very ludicrous, but at 
the fame time thought a very good epilogue : 

* Hold ! are you mad ? you damn’d confounded do^ 

I am to rile and I'peak the epilogue.’ 

‘ This diverting manner was always prafilifed 
by Mr. Dry den, who, if he was not the beft 
writer of tragedies in his time, was allowed by 
every one to have the happieft turn for a pro- 
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logue, or an epilogue. The epilogues to Clco- 
nienes, Don Sebaltian, The Duke of Guife, 
Aurengzebe, and Love Triumphant, are all 
precedents of this nature. 

‘ I might further juftity this praClice by that 
excellent epilogue which was fpoken, a few years 
fince, after the tragedy of Pha?drd and Hippoli- 
tus ; with a great many others, in which the? 
authors have endeavoured to make the audience 
merry. If they have not all fucceeded fo well 
as the writer of this, they have however Ihewn, 
that it was not for want of good-will. 

‘ 1 muft further obferve, that the gaiety of it 
may be ftill the more proper, as it is at the end 
of a rench play ; lince every one know^s that 
nation, who are generally efteemed to have as 
polite a tade as any in Europe, always clofe their 
tragic entertainments with what they call a 
pvtite piece, which is purpofely deligned to raife 
inirth, and fend away the audience well-pleafed. 
I’he lame perfon who has iupported the chief 
charafter in the tragedy, very often plays the 
principal part in the petite piece ; fo that 1 have 
my felf feen, at Paris, Oreltes and Lubin afled 
the fame night, by the fame man. 

‘ Tragi-comedy, indeed, you have yourfelf^ 
in a former fpcculation, found fault with very 
juftly, becaufe it breaks the tide of the phfllons 

^ A tvajroHy by Mr. Edimiiid Neal, known by llie name of 
Smith, 8vo, 1707. Addifon wrote ii prologue to this play 
when lUiliaii operas were in vogue, to rally the vitiated lal'te 
of the town in prtrfen ing ipiiiid to fenfe. Prior wrote the 
epilogue here mentioned. See SpeCt, Vol. I. N® 18; and 
l)r. Johiiroiis lives of Engiifli Poets, Vol. U. p. 2150, S^'jeq. 
edit. 8vo, 1781. 

Vol. W ' K 
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while they arc yet flowing * ; but this is nothing 
at all to the prefent cafe, where they have had 
already their full courfe. 

* As the new epilogue is written conform- 
ably to the practice of our belt poets, lb it is 
not fuch an one, which, as the duke of Buck- 
ingham fays in his Rehearfai, might fcrve for 
any other play ; but wholly rifes out of the oc- 
currences of the piece it was compofed for. 

* The only reafon your mournful correfpon- 
dent gives againfl; this facetious epilogue, as he 
calls it, is, that he has a mind to go home 
melancholy. I wifti the gentleman may not be 
more grave than wife. For my own part, I 
niuft confefs, J think it very fufficient to have 
the anguifli of a fiditious piece remain upon me 
W'hile it is reprefenting ; but I love to be fent 
home to bed in a good humour. If Phyfibulus 
is however refolved to be inconfolable, and not 
to have his tears dried up, he need only con- 
tinue his old cufliom, and when he has had bis 
half-crown’s worth of forrow, flink out before 
the epilogue begins. 

‘ It is plealant enough to hear this tragical 
genius complaining of the great mifcliief Andro- 
mache hdd done him. What was that.? Wh^ 
(he made him laugh. The poor gentleman s 
lufFerings put me in mind of Harlequin’s cafe, 
who was tickled to death. He tells us foon af- 
ter, through a fmall miflake of forrow, for rage,* 
that during the whole a6tion he was fo very forry, 
'that he thinks he could have attacked half a fcore 

‘ SeeIl'> S24, N“332, and N* 347* 
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of the fierceft Mohocks ■" in the excefs of his 
"I'icf. I cannot but look upon it as an un- 
iiappy accident, that a man who is fo bloody- 
minded in his aHli6lion, was diverted from this 
fit of outrageous melancholy. 'The valour of 
this gentleman in his dilirefs brings to one^s 
memory the Knight of the forrowful Counte- 
nance, who lays about him at fuch an unmer- 
ciful rale in an old romance. 1 lliall readily 
grant him that his ibul, as he himfelf fays, 
would have made a very ridiculous figure, had 
it quitted the body, anti delcended to the 
poetical lliades, in fuch an encounter. 

‘ As to his conceit of tacking a tragic head 
with a comic tail, in order to refrelh the audi- 
ence, it is iuch a piece of jargon, that I don't 
know what to make of it. 

‘ 'i’he elegant writer makes a very fudden 
ininfition from the playhoul’e to the church, 
and from thence to the gallows. 

‘ As for what relates to the church, he is of 
opinion that thefe epiltigues have given occalion 
to thole meriy jigs from the organ-loft, which 
have diffipated tliofe good thoughts and difpo- 
fitions he has found in himfelf, and the reft of 
the pew, upon the finging of two ftaves culled 
out by the judicious and diligent clerk. 

‘ lie fetches his next thought from Tyburn ; 
and feems very appreheniive left there ihould 
happen any^ innovations in the tragedies of his 
friend Paul Lorrain 

4 

“ See N® 3.18, note: and Tat. In G volumes, N® 03, 
Vol. II. p. 319. 

• See N® 338, note on ,P. Lorrain, ad finem. 
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‘ In the mean tiiw, Sir, this gloomy writer, 
who is lo mightily Icandalized at a gay epilogue 
after a ferious play, fpeaking of the tate of thofe 
unhappy wretches who are condemned to 1‘ufter 
an ignominious death by the juftice of our laws, 
endeavours to make the reader merry on lb im- 
proper an occalion, by thole poor burlefque ex- 
prelfions of tragical dramas, and monthly per- 
formances. 

I am, Sir, with great refpcct. 
Your moll obedient, moll humble fervant, 
X" PlULOMEDKS.’ 


N“ 342. Wednofday, April 2, 1712. 


JujUtuc partes junt non violare homines-; va'ceymUtr^ non 
offhidcrc. Till. 

Jufiicc conlifts in doing no injury lo men ; decoiicy, in giving 
tlieni no offence. 

As regard to decency is a great rule of life in 
general, but more efpecially lo be confulted by 
the female world, I cannot overlook the follow- 
ing letter, which deferibes an egregious offender. 

® By Mr. Euftace Biidgell, mIio is commonly reputed to 
have been the author of the epilogue to The Diltrell Mother, 
the fiibje6t of this paper, and of N® ,138. It is faid, apparent- 
ly on good authority, that Addifon w;is the real author of this- 
epilogue, and tliat, erafing his own name, he gave it to his 
kinfmaii, on the fpiir of an occafioii, for a temporary purpofe, 
and witli a friendly view to ferve the man, who, as he was 
wout to fay, called him couiiii. See Spc£i. Vol. VII. N® oo5 ; 
and Dr. Jolmfou’s Life of A* Phillips. 
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* Mr. Spectator, 

* I WAS this day looking over your pa- 
pers, and reading, in that of December the 6th % 
with great delight, the amiable grief of Atteria 
for the abfence of her hulband, it threw me into 
a great deal of refletfion. I cannot lay but this 
arofe very much from the circumltances of my 
own life, who am a foldier, and expelit every day 
to receive orders, which will oblige me to leave 
behind me a wife that is very dear to me, and 
that very dcfervedly. She is at prefent, I am 
fure, no way below your Afte via for conjugal af- 
feftion : but 1 fee the behaviour of forne women 
fo little fuited to the circuniftances w herein my 
wife and I lliall foon be, that it is with a reluc- 
tance, I never knew before, I am going to my 
duty. What puts me to prefent pain is, the ex- 
ample of a young lady, whofe llory you lhall have 
as well as I can give it you. “ HortenHus,an offi- 
cer of good rank in his Majefty’s fervice, hap- 
pened, in a certain partof England, to be brought 
to a country gentleman’s houfe, where he was 
received with that more than ordinary welcome, 
with which men of domellic lives entertain fuch 
few foldiers whom a military life, from the va- 
riety of adventures, has not rendered over-bear- 
ing, but humane, eafy, and agreeable. Horten- 
llus ftaid here fome time, and had ealy accefs at 
all hours, as well as unavoidable converfation at 
I’ome parts of the day, with the beautiful Sylva- 
na, the gentleman s daughter. People who live 

f See Spe6t. Vol. III. N® 241. 

. K’3 
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in cities are wonderfully llruck with every little 
country abode they fee when they take the air ; 
and it is natural to fancy they could live in 
every neat cottage (by which they pals) much 
happier than in their prefent circumftances, The 
turbulent way of life which Hortenfius was ufed 
to, made him refleCt w'ith much fatisfa^lion on 
all the advantages of a fweet retreat one day ; 
and, among the reft, you will think it not im- 
probable it might enter into his thought, that 
liich a w'oman as Sylvana would conihmmatc 
the happincis. The world is fo debauched with 
mean conliderations, that Horteniius knew it 
would be received as an a6t. of generolity, if he 
alked for a woman of the higheft merit, without 
further queftions, of a parent wlio had nothing 
to add to her perfonal qualifications. 'J’he wed- 
ding was celebrated at her iatlitir’s liouli'. \V lien 
that was over, the generous hulband diil not pro- 
portion his provilion for her to the circumftunces 
of her fortune, but conlidered his wife as his 
darling, his pride, and his a anity, or rather that 
it w'as in the woman he had cholim that a man 
of fenfe could lliew piide or vanity with an ex-r 
cafe, and therefore adorned her with rich habits, 
and valuable jewels. He did not however omit 
to admonifti her, that ho did his very utmoft iq 
this ; that it was an oftentation he could not be 
guilty of but to a woman he had fo much plea- 
lure in, deftring her to coulider it as fucli ; and 
begged of her alfo tP take tbefe matters rightly, 
and believe the geinsj the gowns, the laces, 
would ftill become her better, if her air and be-» 
haviour was fucb, that it might appear ihe 
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dreifed thus ratiier in compliance to his bumour 
that way, than out of any value (he herfelf had 
for the trifles. To this leflbn, too hard for a 
woman, Hortenfius added, that Ihe niuft be fure 
to flay with her friends in the country till his 
return. As foon as Hortenfius departed, Syivana 
faw in her looking-glafs, that the love he conr 
ceived for her was wholly owing to the accident 
of feeing her : and Ihe was convinced it was 
only her misfortune the refl of mankind had not 
beheld her, or men of much greater quality and 
merit had contended for one To genteel, though 
bred in obfeurity ; lb very witty, though never 
acquainted with court, or town. She therefore 
refolved not to hide fo much excellence from 
the world ; but without any regard to the ab- 
fence of the moft generous man alive, Ihe is now 
the gayefl lady about this town, and has Ihut 
out the thoughts of her hulband, by a conflant 
retinue of the vaineft young fellows this age has 
produced; to entertain whom, Ihe fquanders 
away all Hortenfius is able to fupply her with, 
though that fupply is purchafed with no lefs 
difficulty than the hazard of his life." 

‘ Now, Mr. Speflator^ would it not be a 
work becoming your office, to treat this crimi- 
nal as fhe deierves? You fliould give it the 
feverefl reflections you can. You fhould tell 
women, that they are more accountable for 
behaviour in abfence, than after death. The 
dead are not difhonoured by their levities ; the 
living may return, and be laughed at by empty 
fops, who will not fail to turp into ridicule the 
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good man, who is fo unfeafonable as to be ftill 
alive, and come and fpoil good company. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant.’ 

All ftriftnefs of behaviour is lb unmercifully 
laughed at in our age, that the other much worle 
extreme is the more common folly. But let any 
woman conlicler, which of the two offences an 
hulband would the more eafily forgive, that of 
being lefs entertaining than fhe could to pleafe 
company, or railing the delires of the whole 
room to his difadvantage ; and flie will ealily 
be able to form her condu6t. We have indeed 
carried women’s characters too much into pub- 
lic life, and you (hall fee them novv-a-days at- 
fe6l a fort of fame : but I cannot help venturing 
to difoblige them for their fervice, by telling 
them, that the utraoll of a woman s character 
is contained in domeflic life ; fhe is blameable 
or praife-worthy according as her carriage af- 
feCts the houfe of her father, or her hulband. 
All (lie has to do in this world, is contained 
within the duties of a daughter, a lifter, a wife, 
and a mother. All thefe may be well performed, 
though a lady Ihould not be the very lineft wo- 
man at an opera, or an allembly. They are 
likewife coniillent with a moderate fliare of wit, 
a plain drefs, and a modell air. But when the 
very brains of the fex are turned, and they place 
their ambition on circumRanccs, wherein to 
excel is no addition to what is truly commend- 
able, where can this end, but, as it frequently 
does, in their placing all their indullry, pleafure, 
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and ambition, on things which will naturally 
make the gratifications of life laft, at beft, no 
longer than youth, and good fortune ? When 
we confider the leaft ill confequence, it can be 
no lefs than looking on their own condition, as 
years advance, with a difrelilh of life, and fall- 
ing into contempt of their own perfons, or be- 
ing the derilion of others. But when they con- 
ll(lor themfedves as they ought, no other than 
an additional part of the fpecies, (for their own 
happinels and comfort, as well as that of thoic 
for whom they were born) their ambition to 
excel will be directed accordingly ; and they 
will in no part of their lives want opportunities 
of being iliiiiing ornaments to their fathers, 
hulbands, brothers, or children. 

rj[i. 


N" 343. TlmrlUay, April 3, 1712. 


Errat, et iltinc 

Hue hinc cf (juojHhd oci upat artus 

SpiriJus; Cffue J'ms humana in corpora Iraufit, 
Imjaejhas nofier — OviD. Metain. xv. iG^. 

— AH tilings are but altciM^ nothing dies; 

And licrc and tlierc th’ iiiibody’d Ipirit flies, 

Hy time, or force, or iicknefs, difpoflefs’d. 

And lodges, wlierc it lights, in man, or bead. 

DrydenI 

Will Honeycomb, who loves to Ibew 
upon occalion all the little learning he has pick- 

< The preceding paper, N* 342, partly trauferibed, and 
partly Mi’ritteii originally, by Steele. See notes at tlie ends 
of 324 and of N® (i. 
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ed “up, told us yefterday at the club, that he 
thought there might be a great deal faid for the 
tranfmigration of fouls, and that the eaftern 
parts of the world believed in that dodrine to 
this day. * Sir Paul Rycaut,' fays he, ‘ gives 
us an account of feveral well-difpofed Mahome- 
tans thatpurchafe the freedom of any little bird 
they fee confined to a cage, and think they 
merit as much by it, as we fliould do here, by 
ranfoming any of our countrymen from their cap- 
tivity at Algiers. You muft know,^ lays Will, 
‘ the reafon is, becaufe they confider every ani- 
mal as a brother or filler in difguife, and there- 
fore think themfelves obliged to extend their 
charity to them, though under fuch mean cir- 
cumllances. They’ll tell you,^ fays Will, ‘that 
the foul of a man, when he dies, immediately 
pafles into the body of another man, or of fome 
brute, which he refembled in his humour, or 
. bis fortune, when he was one of us.’ 

As I was wondering what this profufion of 
learning would end in. Will told us that ‘ Jack 
Freelove, who was a fellow of whim, made love 
to one of thofe ladies who throw away all their 
fondnefs on parrots, monkeys, and lapdogs. 
Upon going to pay her a vifit one morning, he 
writ a very pretty epillle upon this hint. Jack,’ 
fays he, ‘ was condu6led into the parlour, where 
he diverted himfelf for fome time with her fa- 
vourite monkey, which was chained in one of 
the windows; "till at length obferving a pen and 
ink lie by him, he writ the following letter to 
his miilrefs in the perfbn of the monkey; and, 
upon her not coming down fo foon as he ex- 
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pefletl, left it in the window, and went about 
his bulinefs. 

‘ The lady foon after coming into tlie par- 
lour, and feeing her monkey look upon a paper 
witli great carneftnefs, took it up, and to this 
day is in fome doubt,’ lays ill, * whether it 
was written by Jack, or the monkey. 

‘ Not having the gilt of fpeech, I 
have a long time waited in vain for an opportu- 
nity of making mylelf known to you ; and 
having at preli nt the conveniences of pen, ink, 
and paper, by me, 1 glatlly take the occalion of 
giving you my hillory in writing, W'hich I could 
not do by word of mouth. You muft know', 
nmdam, that about a thoufand years ago I was 
an Indian Brachman, and verfed in ail thofe 
niyfterious lecrets which your European philo- 
fopher, called Pythagoras, is faid to have learn- 
ed front our fraternity. I had fo ingratiated 
myfelf, by my great Ikill in the occult fciences, 
Avith a daimon whom 1 ufed to converfe Avith, 
that he promifed to grant me Avhatever I (hould 
alk of him. I defired that my foul might never 
pafs into the body of a brute creature ; but this, 
he told me, was not in his pow'er to grant me. 
1 then bogged, that into Aivhatever creature I 
fliould chance to tranlmigrate, I Ihould llill re- 
tain my memory, and be confeious that 1 was 
the fame perfon who Iried in difi’erent animals. 
This, he told me, was within his power, and 
accordingly promifed, on the Avord of a daemon, 
that he Avould grant me.whalt 1 deiired. Erom 
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that time forth 1 lived fo very unblameably, 
that I was made prefideut of a college of Brach- 
mans, an office Avhich I difeharged with great 
integrity, till the day of my death. 

‘ I was then Ihuilfled into another human 
body, and a6led my part fo aell in it, that I 
became firft miuilter to a prince who reigned 
upon the banks of the Ganges. I here lived in 
great honour for feveml years, but by degrees 
loft all the innocence of the Jlrachman, being 
obliged to rifle and op])refs the people to enrich 
my ibvereign ; till at length 1 became fo odi- 
ous, that ni}' mafter, to recover his credit with 
his fubjetts, ftiot me through the heart with an 
arrow, as I was one day add refling mylelf to 
him at the head of his army. 

* Upon my next remove, I found myfelf in 
the woods under the fliapeof a jackal, and loon 
lifted myfelf in the fervice of a lion. I ufed to 
yelp near his den about midnight, which was 
his time of roufing and feeking after prey. He 
always followed me in the rear, and w hen I had 
run down a fot buck, a wild goat, or an hare, 
after he had fealled very plentifully upon it 
himfelf, would now and then throw me a hone 
that was but half picked, for niy encourage- 
ment ; but upon my being unfuccefsful in two 
or three chaces, he gave me fuch a confounded 
gripe in his anger that I died of it. 

‘ In my next tranlmigration, I was again fet 
upon two legs, and became an Indian tax- 
gatherer; but having been guilty of great extra- 
vagancies, and being married to an expenfive 
jade of a wile, I ran fo curfedly in debt, that I 
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(lui ll not ihew my head. I could no fooner 
flep out of niy houfe but I was arretted by 
fomebody or other that lay in wait for me. As 
1 ventured abroad one night in the duik of the 
evening, I Avas taken up and hurried into a 
dungeon, where I died a few months after. 

‘ My foul then entered into a llying-lifli, and 
in that ftate led a moft melancholy life for the 
i'pace of fix years. Several fiflies of prey pur- 
Ihed me when J was in the water; and if I 
betook myfelf to my wings, it was ten to one 
but I hail a flock of birds aiming at mo. As I 
was one day flying amidtt a fleet of Eiiglifli 
flaps, I obferved a huge fea-gull whetting his 
bill, and hovering juft over my head : upon my 
dipping into the water to avoid him, 1 fell into 
the mouth ofarnonftrous lhark, that iWallo wed 
me down in an inihint. 

‘ I was feme years afterwards, to my great 
fiirprife, an eminent banker in Lombard-ltreet ; 
and, remembering how I had formerly fuflered 
for want of money, became lb very fonlid and 
avaricious, that the whole town cried fliame of 
me. I Avas a milerable little old fellow' to look 
upon ; for I had in a manner ftan'^ed mylelf, and 
Avas nothing but Ikin and bone when 1 died, 

‘ I was afterwards very much troubled and 
amazed to find myfelf dwindled into an emmet. 
I w'as heartily concerned to make fo infignificant 
a figure, and did not know but feme time or 
other I might be reduced to a mite, if I did not 
mend my manners. I therefore applied mylelf 
with great diligence to the offices that were al- 
lotted to me, and was generally looked upon as 
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the notableflant in the whole mole-hill. I was 
At laft picket! up, as I was groaning under a 
burthen, by an unlucky cock Tparrow that lived 
in tlu; neighbourhood, and had before made 
great fiepredations upon our commonwealth. 

‘ 1 then bettered my contlition a little, and 
lived a. whole fummer in the lhape of a bee ; 
but being tired with the painful and penurious 
life 1 had undergone in my tw o iati; tninfmigra- 
tions, I fell into the other extreme, and turned 
drone. As 1 one day headed a party to plvinder 
an hive, vve were received fo warmly bv the 
fwarm which defended it, that we were moft of 
us left dead upon the 1‘pot. 

‘ I might tell you of many other tranfmigra- 
lions which 1 went through : how I was a town- 
rake, and afterwards did penance in a bay geld- 
ing for ten years ; as alfo how 1 was a tailor, a 
ihrimp, and a tom-tit. In the laft of thefe my 
•lliapes, I was ihot in the Chriftmas hoiuiays 
by a young jackanapes, who Avould needs try 
his new' gun upon me. 

‘ But 1 (hall pais over thefe and feveral other 
fiages of life, to remind you ot the young beau 
who made love to you about lix years fince. 
You may remember, madam, how he maiked, 
and danced, and fuiig, and played a thoufand 
tricks to gain you ; and how' he was at laft car- 
ried oft by a cold that he got under your window 
one night in a ferenade. 1 was that unfortunate 
young fellow to wliom you were then fo cruel. 
Not long alter my Ihifting that unlucky body, 
I found myfelt upon a hill in ^Ethiopia, where I 
lived in my prefent grotefque ihape, till I was 
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caught by a fervant of the Englifli faCkory, and 
lent over into G reat Britain. I need not inform 
you how I came into your hands. Y ou fee, 
madam, this is not the firft time that you have 
had me in a chain : I am, however, very happy 
in this my captivity, as you often i)eftow on me 
thofe killes and carefles which 1 would have 
given the world for when I was a man. I hope 
this difcovery of my perlbn will not tend to my 
difadvantage, but that you will ftill continue 
your accuttomed favours to 

Your moft devoted humble ler\'ant. 

Pugg. 

‘ P. S. I w'ould ad rife your little Ihock-dog 
to keep out of my w'ay ; for as I look upon him 
to be the moft formidable of my rivals, I may 
chance one time or other to give him fuch a 
fnap as he won’t like.’ 


.‘544. Friday, April 4, 1712. 


In folo vivendi cmifa palato ejl. 

Juv. Sat. xi. 11. 

Such, whofe foie blifa is eating ; who can give 
But that one brutal reafou why they live. 

CoisuntVE. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I THINK it has not yet fallen into 
your way to difeourfe on little ambition, or the 

' ByAddifon, then probably in London. SeeN*7, note 
on the fignatures ; and N” 221, where C, and X, are £iid 
to be cabaliftical letters. See alfo N*^ 
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many whimfical ways men fall into, to dillln- 
guilli themfelves among their acquaintance. 
Such obfervations, well purfued, would make a 
pretty hiftory of low life. 1 myfelf am got into 
a great reputation, which arofe (as raoli extra- 
ordinary occurrences in a man’s life feem to do) 
froiTi a mere accident. I was fome days ago 
unfortunately engaged among a fet of gentlemen 
who efteem a man according to the quantity of 
food he throw. s down at a meal. Now J, who 
am ever for diftinguilhing myfelf according to 
the notioiLS of fuperiority which the reft of the 
company entertain, ate fo immoderately for their 
applaufc, as hud like to have coll me my life. 
WhaJ added to my misfortune was, that having 
naturally a good tlornach, and having lived Ib- 
berly for fome time, my body was as well pre- 
pared for this contention as if it had been by 
appointment. I had quickly vanquiftied every 
glutton in company but one, who was fuch a 
prodigy in his way, and withal fo very merry 
during the whole entertainment, that he infen- 
fibly betrayed me to continue his competitor, 
which in a little time concluded in a complete 
viftory over my rival ; after which, by way of 
infult, 1 ate a coiiliderable proportion beyond 
what the fpeblators thought me obliged in ho- 
nour to do. The effefil however of this engage- 
ment, has made me refolve never to eat more 
for renown ; and I have, purfuant to this refolu- 
tion, compounded three wagers 1 had depending 
on the ftrength of my ftomach ; which happened 
very luckily, becaufe it had been ftipiilated in 
our articles either to play or pay. How a man 
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of common fenfe could be thus engaged, is hard 
to determine ; but the occalion of tliis is, to de- 
lire you to inform feveral gluttons of my ac- 
quaintance, who look on me with envy, that 
they had beft moderate tlieir ambition in time, 
left infamy or death attend their fuccefs. I for- 
got to tell youjiir, withwhat unfpeakable pleafure 
1 received the acclamations and applaufe of the 
whole board, when J had almofteatmy antagonift 
into convuKions. It was then that 1 returned 
his mirth upon him with fuch fuccefs, as he was 
hardly able to fwallow', though prompted by a 
delire of fame, and a paftionate fondnefs for 
diftindtion. 1 had not endeavoured to excel fo 
far, had not the company been fo loud in their 
approbation of my vidtory. I do not queftion 
but the fame third: after glory has often caufed 
a man to drink quarts without taking breath, 
and prompted men to many other as difficult 
enterprifes ; which, if otherwife purfued, might 
turn very much to a man’s advantage. This 
ambition of mine was indeed extravagantly pur- 
fued ; however I cannot help obferving, that 
you hardly ever fee a man commended for a 
good ftomach, but he immediately fells to eat- 
ing more (though he had before dined), as well 
to confirm the perfon that commended him in 
his good opinion of him, as to convince any other 
at the table, who may have been unattentive 
enough not to have done juftice to his charadter. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

E:ticuK£ Mammon/ 
L 


Voi.. V. 
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‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I HAVE wrote to you three or four 
times, to dehre you would take notice of an im- 
pertinent cuitom the women, the fine women, 
have lately ^len into, of taking fnuff. This 
filly trick is attended with fuch a coquette mr in 
fome ladies, and fuch a fedate mafculine one in 
others, that 1 cannot tell which mod: to com- 
plain of ; but they are to me 'equally difagree- 
able. Mrs. Santer is fo impatient of being 
without it, that (he takes it as often as (he does 
fait at meals ; and as Ihe afl[e6ts a wonderful eafe 
and negligence in all her manner, an upper lip 
mixed with fnuff and the fauce is what is pre- 
fented to the obfervation of all who have the 
honour to eat with her. The pretty creature 
her niece does all flie can to be as difagreeable 
as her aunt ; and if fhe is not as ofieniive to the 
eye, fhe is quite as much to the ear, and makes 
up all the wants in a confident air, by a nau- 
feous rattle of the nofe, when the fnuff is de- 
livered, and the finders make the flops and clofes 
on the noflrils. This, perhaps, is not a very 
courtly image in fpeaking of ladies ; that is very 
true : but where arifes the offence ^ Is it in thole 
who commit or thofe who obferve it ? As for 
my part I have been fo extremely difgufled 
with this filthy phyfic hanging on the lip, that 
the mofl agreeable converfation, or perfon, has 
not been able to make up for it. As to thofe 
who take it for no other end but to give them- 
felves occahon for pretty a6tion, or to fill up lit- 
tle intervals of difcourfe, I can bear with them ; 
but then they muft not ufe it when another is 
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fpeaking, who ought to be heard with too 
much refpeft, to admit of ofFeriiig at that time 
from hand to hand the fnuff-box. But Flavilk 
is lb tar taken with her behaviour in this kind, 
that the pulls out her box (which is indeed full 
of good Brazil) in the middle of the fermon ; 
and, to (hew the has the audacity of a well-bred 
woman, flie offers it to the men as well as the 
women who tit near her : but fince by this time 
all the world knows tlie has a tine hand, I am in 
hopes the may give herfelf no farther trouble in 
this matter. On funday was fevennight, when 
they came about for the offering, the gave her 
charity with very a good air, but at the fame time 
atked the church-warden, if he would take a 
pinch. Pray, fir, think of thefe things in time, 
and you will oblige 

V A’^oiir humble fervant.^ 

T» 


• By Steele, tranfcribed. See fiual notes to N®6; and 
N® J24, oil the ii'jiiatiu e T, 

A Confort of Mulic, vocal and inftriimental, ^vill be 
performed this day at (j in the evening, in Stationer Vliallj^ 
when Mr. Levcridge and Mr, Ifomondon vviil give an enter- 
tainment of a new foiig not yet piibliilied. Spect. in folio, 
where concert is al ways confort. 

The curious may fee ainufing accounts of II. Ijcveridge, 
and of liCwis Romondon, in Hawkins’s lliil. of .MuJic, V ol. V , 
b. ii. ch. viii. p. 18‘2, 178, 8cc. 

A Confort of Italian Mufic, on ^\cdnofday the 9th 
inllaiit, for the benefit of lignoi* Cjiaeimo Court! , where tluTe 
will be performance by iignor caval. Valeriano Belligiiiii, 
virtuofo of S. A. fer. ele6l. PalatinO; it being ihe fiilt time 
of his tinging fince bis arrival in England. SpcQ:. in tolio. 

Juft publilhcd. The Tryal of Jane Wenhani, of 
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San^ius his animal, mentifque capamisalta 
Deerat adhuc, et quod donUnari in eatera poffet, 

Natus homo eji. Ovii>. Met. i. 76. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man detign’d ; 

Confcions of thought, of mere capacious breaft. 

For empire form’d, and fit to rule tlie rell. 

‘ DryoeN. 

The accounts which Raphael gives of the 
battle of angels, and the creation of the world, 
have in them thofe qutdificatiohs which the cri- 
tics judge requifite to an epil’ode. They are 
nearly related to the principal a6lion, and have 
a juft connexion with the fable. 

The eighth book opens with a beautiful de- 
fcription of the impreffion which this difcourfe 
of the archangel made on our firft parents. 
Adam afterwards, by a very natural curiofity, 
inquires concerning the motions of thofe celeftial 
bodies which make the moft glorious appear- 
ance among the fix days work. 'I’he poet here, 
with a great deal of art, reprel’ents Eve as with- 
drawing from this part of their converfation, to 

Walkeme, in Hertfordfliire, for witchcraft, at the allizes, 
before Mr. JulHce Powell ; found guilty, and condemned to 
death March 4, 171 1-12> ^d edit. Price 23. 6d. 

* Continuation of Addifon’s critique on Milton’s Paradife 
Loft. This fonrteeuth paper contains Addifon’s criticifms on 
the eighth book of that poem. See N° 267, 273, 279, 285, 
S91, 297, SaS, S09, 315, 321, 327, «S3, 339, 351, .357, 363, 
fuid 369 . See alfo bilhop Newton’s notes on this eighth 
book. 
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amufements more fuitable to her iex. He well 
knew that the epiibde in this book, which is 
filled with Adam s account of his palfion and 
efteem for Eve, would have been improper for 
her hearing, and has therefore devifed veiy juft 
and beautiful reafons for her retiring : 

' So fpake our fire, and by his countenance feem'd 
Entring on ftudious thoughts abltruie ; which Eve 
Perceiving, where Ihe fat retir’d in fight. 

With lowlinefs majefiiic from her feat. 

And grace that won who faw to wjlh her ilay, 
Rofe ; andwentforthamong her fruits andflowers, 
To vifit how they profper’d, bud and bloom, 

Her nurfery : they at her coming fprung, 

And, touch’d by her fair tendance, gladlier grew. 
Yet went file not, as not with fuch difcourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high : fuch pleafure Ihe referred, 
Adam relating, Ihe foie auditrefs ; 

Her hqiband the relaterfhe preferr’d 

Before the angel, and of him to a(k 

Cbofe rather : he, ihe knew, would intermix 

Grateful digrefiions, and folve high difpute 

With conjugal carefies ; from his lip 

Not words alone pleas'd her. O when meet now 

Such pairs in love and mutual honour join’d !’ 

The angel’s returning a doubtful anfwer to 
Adam’s enquiries, was not only proper for the 
moral realbn which the poet alTigns, but becaufe 
it would have been highly ahfurd to have given 
the fan 61 ion of an archangel to any particular 
l^em of philofophy. The chief points in the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican hypothefes are de« 
fpribed with great concifenefs and perfpicuity, 
' L3 
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and at the fame time drelTed in very pleafmg 
and poetical images. 

Adam, to detain the angel, enters afterwards 
upon his own hiftory, and relates to him the 
circuinltances in which he found himfelf upon 
his creation ; as aHb his converfation with his 
Maker, and his firft meeting with Eve. 'There 
is no part of the poem more apt to raife the at- 
tention of the reader, than this difcourfe of our 
great anceftor ; as nothing can be more fur- 
prifing and delightful to us, than to hear the 
lentinients that arofe in the firft man, while he 
was yet new and frefti from the hands of his 
Creator. The poet has interwoven every thing 
which is delivered upon this fubjeCt in holy writ, 
with fo many beautiful imaginations of his own, 
that nothing can be conceived more juft and 
natural than tliis whole epifode. As our author 
knew this fubjebl: could not but be agreeable to 
his reader, he would not throw it into the rela- 
tion of the fix days’ work, but referved it for a 
diftincl epifode, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of expatiating upon it more at large. 
Before I enter on this part of the poem, I can- 
not but take notice of two fhining pafTages in 
the dialogue between Adam and the angel. 
The firft is that wherein our anceftor gives an 
account of the pleafure he took in converling 
with him, which contains a very noble moral : 

* For while I lit with thee, I feem in heaven, 

And tweeter thy difeburfe is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm-trees (pleafanteft to thirft 
And hunger both, from labour) at the hoUr 
Of fweet repaii; ; they fatiate, and ieon fill, 
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Tliough pleafant : but thy words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their fweetneib no fatiety.’ 

The other I lhall mention, is that in which 
the angel gives a reafon why he ihould be glad 
to hear the Rory Adam was about to relate. 

* For I tliat day was abfent as befel, 

Bound on a voyage uncouth and obfeure. 

Far on excurfion towards the gates of hell, 

Squar'd in full legion (fuch command we had) 

To fee that none thence ifliied forth a fpy, 

Or enemy, while God was in his work, 

Left he, incens’d at fuch irruption bold, 
Deftru£tion with creation might have mix’d.* 

There is no queftion but our poet drew the 
image in what follows, from that in Virgil’s 
lixth book, where vEneas and the Sibyl Rand 
before the adamantine gates, which are there 
deferibed as ftiut upon the place of torments, 
and liRen to the groans, the clank of chains, 
and the noife of iron whips, that were heard in 
thofe regions of pain and forrow. 

‘ ^Faft we found, faftihut 

The difmal gates, and barricado’d ftrong ; 

But long ere our approaching heard witliin 
Noife, other than the found of dance nr fon^ 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage.’ 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of 
his condition and fentiments immediately after 
his creation. How agreeably does he reprefent 
the poRure in which he found himfelf, the de- 
lightful landfcape that furrounded him, and the 
gladnefs of heart which grew up in him on that 
occaRon! 

• ' L4 
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As new wak’d from founded fleep* 

Soft on tlie flow Vy herb I found me laid 
In balmy fweat, M'^hich with his beams the fun 
Soon dry’d, and on the reaking moifture fed. 
Straight toward heaven my wond’ring eyes I turn'd. 
And gaz’d a while the ample iky, till rais’d 
By quick inftindiive motion, up I iprung 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet. About me round 1 law 
Hill, dale, and fliady woods, and funny plains, 
And liquid lapfe of murmuring ftreams j by thefe. 
Creatures that liv’d and mov’d, and walk’d, or flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things fmil’d 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart o’erflow’d.’ 

Adam is afterwards defcribed as furprifed at 
his own exiftence, and taking a furvey of him- 
felf, and of all the works of nature. He like- 
wiie is reprefented as difcovering by the light of 
reafon, that he, and every thing about him, 
muft have been the effect of fome Being infi- 
nitely good and pow’erful, and that this Being 
had a right to his worihip and adoration. His 
firft addrefs to the Sun, and to thofe parts of 
the creation which made the moft diilinguifhed 
figure, is very natural and amufing to the ima- 
gination : 

* Thou Sun,’ faid I, ‘fair light. 

And thou enlighten’d Earth, fo frelli and gay. 

Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell. 
Tell if ye faw, how came I thus ? how here ?’ 

His next fentimentj when upon his firfi; going 
to Beep he fancies himfelf lofing his exiftence, 
aod ^ling away into nothing, can never be 
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fufficiently admired*. His dream, in which he 
ftill preferves the confcioufnefs of his exillence, 
together with his removal into the garden which 
Avas prepared for his reception, are allb circum- 
llances finely imagined, and grounded upon 
what is delivered in facred ftory. 

Thefe, and the like wonderful incidents in 
this part of the work, have in them all the 
beauties of novelty, at the fame time that they 
have all the graces of nature. 

They are fuch as none but a great genius 
could have thought of, though, upon the pe- 
rufal of them, they feem to rife of thcmfelves 
from the fubjeO; of which he treats. In a 
word, though they are natural, they are not ob- 
vious ; which is the true chara6ter of all fine 
writing. 

The impreffion which the interdi6lion of the 
tree of life left in the mind of our firft parent, 
is defcribed with great flrength and judgment ; 
as the image of the feveral beafls and birds 
palling in review before him, is very beautiful 
and lively : 

‘ • Each bird and beaft behold 

Approaching two and two, thele cowring low 

With blandiument; each bird ftoop'd on his wing, 

I nam'd them as they pafs’d— — — ’ 

Adam, in the next place, defcribes a confe- 
rence which he held with his Maker upon the 
fubjeft of folitude. The poet here reprefents 
the Supreme Being, as making an eflay of his 

* See Dr. Beattie’s Eflay on the Nat. and Immut. of 
Truth. Edinb. 1771 , 8 to. • 
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own, work, and putting to the trial that reafon- 
ing faculty with which he had endued his crest- 
ture. Adam urges in this divine colloquy, the 
impoflibility of his being happy, though he was 
the inhabitant of Paradife, and lord of the whole 
creation, without the converfation and fociety 
of forae rational creature, who ihould partake 
thofe bleffings with him. This dialogue, which 
is fupported chiefly by the beauty of the thoughts, 
without other poetical ornament, is as fine a 
part as any in the whole poem. The more the 
reader examines the juftnefs and delicacy of its 
fentiments, the more he will find himfelf pleafed 
•with it. The poet has wonderfully preferred 
the chara6ter of majefty and condefcenfion in the 
Creator, and at the fame time that ot humility 
and adoration in the creature, as particularly in 
the following lines : 

‘Thus I prefumptuous ; and the vifion bright, 

As with* a ftnile more brighten’d, thus reply ’d, &c. 

1 with leave of fpeech implor’d. 

And humble deprecation, thus replied : 

“ Let not ray words offend thee, Heavenly Power, 
Afy Maker, be propitious while I fpeak,” &c.’ 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of his 
fecond fleep, and of the dream in which he be- 
held the formation of Eve. The new pairion 
that was awakened in him at the light of her, 
is touched very finely ; 

‘ Under his forming hands a creature grew 
ISIanlike, but diff rent lex : fo lovely fair. 

That what feem’d fair in all the world, feem’d now 
Mean, or in her fumm’d up, in her contain’d. 
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And in her looks, which from that time infus’d 
SweetneVs into my heart, unfelt before ; 

And into all things from her air infpir’d 
The fpirit of love, and amorous delight’ 

Adam's dillrefs upon lofmg fight of this 
beautiful phantom, with his exclamations of 
joy and gratitude at the difcovery of a real crea- 
ture who refembled the apparition which had 
been prefented to him in his dream ; the ap- 
proaches he makes to her, and his manner of 
courtlhip, are all laid together in a moft exqui- 
fite propriety of fentiments. 

Though this part of the poem is worked up 
with great warmth and Ipirit, the love which 
is defcribed in it is every way fui table to a ftate 
of innocence. If the reader compares tlie de- 
fcription which Adam here gives of his leading 
Eve to the nuptial bower, with that which Mr. 
Dryden has made on the fame occafion in a 
fcene of his Fall of Man, he will be fenfible of 
the great care which Milton took to avoid all 
thoughts on fo delicate a fubjeft that might be 
oft’enfive to religion or good manners. The 
fentiments are chafte, but not cold ; and con- 
vey to the mind ideas of the moft tranfporting 
patlion, and of the greateft purity. AVhat a 
noble mixture of rapture and innocence has the 
author joined together, in the reflexion which 
Adam makes on the pleafures of love, compared 
to thofe of fenfe ! 

* Thus have I told thee all my ftate, and brought 
My ftory to the fum of earthly blifs 
Which I enjoy ; and muft: confefs to find 
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In all things elfe delight indeed, but fuch 
As us'd or not, works in the mind no change 
Nor vehement deiire ; thefe delicacies 
I mean of talle, light, fmell, herbs,fruits,and flowers^ 
Walks, and the melody of birds : but here 
Far otherwife, tranfported I behold, 

Tranfported touch ; here palHon firll I felt, 
Commotion ftrange ! in all enjoyments elfe 
Superior and unmov’d, here only weak 
AgainU the charm of beauty's pow’rful glance. 
Or nature fail'd in me, and left fome part 
Not proof enough fuch objedt to fuitain ; 

Or from my fide fubdudting, took perhaps 
More than enough ; at lean on her bellow’d 
Too much of ornament, in outward Ihew 
‘ Elaborate, of inward lei's exadt 

———When I approach 

Her lovelinel’s, fo abfolute Ihe feems, 

And in herfelf complete, fo well to know 
Her own, that what ftie wills to do or fay, 

Seems wifeft, virtuoufeft, difcreeteft, beft ; 

All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded ; wifdom in difcourfe with her 
Lofes, difcountenanc’d, and like folly Ihews : 
Authority and reafon on her wai^ 

As one intended firll;, not after made 
Occafionally; and to confummate all, 

Greatnefs of mind and noblcnefs their feat 
Build in her loveliefr, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd.’ 

Thefe fentiments of love in ourhrft p ar ent gave 
the angel fuch an inlight into human nature, 
that he feems apprehenlive of the evils which 
might befal the fpecies in general, as well as 
Adain in particular, from the excefs of his paf. 
iiun^ He therefore fortifies him aghinft it by 
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timely admonitions ; which very artfully prepare 
the mind of the reader for the occurrences of 
the next book, where the weaknefs, of which 
Adam here gives fuch diftant difcoveries, brings 
about that Tatal event which is the fubjedt of 
the poem. His difcourfe, which follows the 
gentle rebuke he received from the angel, 
ihews that his love, however violent it might 
appear, was dill founded in reafon, and confe- 
quently not improper for Paradife : 

‘ Neither her outfide form’d fo fair, nor aught 
In procreation common to all kinds, 

(Though higher of the genial bed by far. 

And with myfterious reverence I deem) 

So much delights me, as thofe graceful a 6 ls, 

Thofe thoufaiid decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, raixt with love 
And fweet compliance, which declare unfeign’d 
Union of mind, or in us both one foul ; 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair !’ 

Adam’s fpeech, at parting with the angel, has 
in it a deference and gratitude agreeable to an 
inferior nature, and at the fame time a certain 
dignity and greatnefs fuitable to the father of 
mankind in his Hate of innocence. 

L" 


" By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, ftom his hoafc in 
London. See final note on N° 335. 

At Drury-lane, April 5, revived the liagedy of Ju- 
lius Ctefiur, with the death of Bratus and Caflius. Written 
by Shakefp^. On April 7, He^ IV. Falftaff by Mr. 
Powell for his own benefit. Spe£t. in folio, N° 345. 

Ibidem. At Punch’s theatre little Putzza, Covent- 
garden, April 5, an opera, called The State of Innocence, 
or, The Fall of Mao. Boxes Ss. Pit. Is. 6d. No money 
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N“ 346. Monday, April 7> 1712. 


Confuetudineni benignitatis largitioni mnnenm hngi ante^ 
pono. Hax ejlgravium hominum atque magjiorum ; ilia 
quaji ajjentatorum populi, mvititudinis levitatem volup* 
tate quafi titillantiim, Tu l l. 

I efteem a habit of benignity greatly preferable to munifi- 
cence. The former is peculiar to great and diflinguiflied 
perfons ; the latter belongs to flatterers of the people, who 
tickle the levity of the multitude with a kind of pleafure. 

When we confider the offices of human life, 
there is, methinks, fomething in what we ordi- 
narily call generofity, which when carefully ex- 
amined feems to flow rather from a loole and 
unguarded temper, than an honefl; and liberal 
mind. For this reafon it is ablblutely neceflary 
that all liberality ffiould have for its bafis and 
fupport, frugality. By this means the benefi- 
cent fpirit works in a man from conviftions of 
reafon, not from the impulfe of paffion. The 
generous man in the ordinary acceptation, with- 
out refpe6t of the demands of his family, will 
foon find upon the foot of his account, that he 
has facrificed to fools, knaves, flatterers, or the 
defervedly unhappy, all the opportunities of af- 
fording any future affiflance where it ought to 
be. Let him therefore refleft, that if to beftow, 
be in itfelf laudable, ffiould not a man take care 

to be returned after the curtain u drawn up. No perfons to 
Iw admitted with maiks or riding-hoods. N. B. lliis pecu- 
liar drefs of women of the town was not yet entirely abolilhed, 
though modeft laities alfunied it commonly, on the firft night 
of a new play. See Tat. N® 193, notes on mafles, 8cc. and 
in the. London Cries. The W^man of the Towni 
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to fecure an ability to do things praife-worthy 
as long as he lives ? Or could there be a more 
cruel piece of raillery upon] a roan who lliould 
have reduced his fortune below the capacity of 
acting according to his natural temper, than to 
fay of him, ‘ That gentleman was generous ?’ 
My beloved author therefore has, in the ientence 
on the top of my paper, turned his eye with a 
certain fatiety from beholding the addrelfos to 
the people by largedes and public entertain- 
ments, which he aflerts to be in general vicious, 
and are always to'be regulated according to the 
circumRances of time, and a man^s own fortune. 
A conlbint benignity of commerce with the reft 
of the world, which ought to run through all a 
man's a6tions, has clients more ufeful to thofe 
whom you oblige, and is lefs oftentatious in 
yourfelf. He turns his recommendation of thb 
virtue on commercial life and, according to him, 
a citizen who is frank in his kindnefles, and ab- 
hors fe verity in his demands; he who in buy- 
ing, felling, lending, doing afts of good neigh- 
bourhood, is juft and eaiy ; he who appears na- 
turally averle to difputes, and above the fenfe of 
little fufferings; bears a noble charafter, and does 
much more good to mankind, than any other 
man's fortune, without commerce, ean poRibly 
fupport. Tor the citizen, above all other men, 
has opportunities of arriving at * the higheft 
fruit of wealth, to be liberal without the leaft 
expence of a man's own fortune.' It is not 
to be denied but fuch a praftice is liable to ha- 
zard ; but this therefore adds to the obligation, 
that among traders, he^ who obliges is as much 
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concerned to keep the favour a fecret, as he 
who receives it. The unhappy diRinftions 
among us in England are fo great, that to cele- 
brate the intercourfe of commercial friendlhip 
(with which I am daily made acquainted) would 
be to raife the virtuous man fo many enemies of 
the contrary party. I am obliged to conceal all 
I know of * Tom the Bounteous V who lends 
at the ordinary intereft, to give men of lefs for- 
tune opportunities of making greater advan- 
tages. He conceals, under a rough air and 
diftant behaviour, a bleeding compafiion and 
womaniih tendernefs. This is governed by the 
mpft exa6l circumfpe6tion, that there is no in- 
duftry wanting in the perfon whom he is to 
ferve, and that he is guilty of no improper ex- 

^ What follows with inverted commas, is tranfcribed ver- 
batim from a copy of the Spectator in 12mo, 1712, with fome 
M S. notes, by a Spaniih merchant of tlie name of Blundel, 
who lived when tbcfe papers were in the courfe of tlieir ori- 
ginal publication. 

^ Tom Colfon. This gentleman is reprefented in a very 
different light in the Tatler, N* 4(), under the name of Au- 
renzebe.* 

Wlioever confidcrs what has been faid in a note on the 
number referred to, in Tatler, Vol. V. p. 380, Sf feqq. will 
hardly think that the real perfon there alluded to, was either 
Tom Colfon, or governor Pitt, who was certainly injured 1^ 
the lame odious fuppolition, at the time when that paper of 
the Tatler was hrft publilhed, and long after. Certainly the 
perfon there mentioned under the fi3itious name of Aureu'^ 
zebe, was the goldfmith to whom the diamond there fpoken 
of was conligned, and who fuperintended its manuladoiy, for 
the .proprietor of it was not tlien in this kingdom. Tlie real 
name of the goldfinith, as a banker was then called, was lir 
Strahen Evaiice, who was afterwards a bankrupt. See Tat 
ino vols. uijtqtra. 
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pences. This I know of Tom ; but who dare 
iky it of fo known a tory ? The fame care I was. 
forced to ufe feme time ago in the report of 
another's virtue, and faid fifty inflead of an hun-* 
dred% becaufe the man I pointed at was a whig. 
Anions of this kind are popular, without being 
invidious : for every man of ordinary circum- 
ftances looks upon a man, who has this known 
benignity in his nature, as a perfon ready to be 
his friend upon fuch terms as he ought to ex* 
pe6l it ; and the wealthy, who may envy fuch a 
chardfter, can do no injury to its interefts but 
by the imitation of it, in which the good citizen 
will rejoice to be rivalled. I know not how to 
form to myfelf a greater idea of human life, than 
in what is the pra6tice of fbme wealthy men 
whom I could name, that make no ftep to the 
improvement of their own fortunes, wherein 
they do not alfo advance thofe of other men who 
would languiih in poverty without that muni- 
ficence. In a nation, where there are fo many 
public funds to he fupported, I know not whe- 
ther he can be called a good fubjeft who does 
not embark fome part of his fortune with the 
Hate, to whofe vigilance he owes the fecurity of 
the whole. This certainly is an immediate way 
of laying an obligation upon many, and extend- 
ing your benignity the fkrtheft a man can poffi- 
bly, who is not engaged in commerce. But he 
who trades, befides giving theftate fome part of 
this fort of credit he gives his banker^ may^ iii 

* See Spe^. Vol. Ill, 848 ; and note on Sir William 
Scawen’s liberality to Mr. Moreton. 

VoL. V. ’ M • 
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all the occurrences of his life, have his eye upon 
removing want from the door of the induftrious, 
and defending the Unhappy upright man from 
bankruptcy. Without this benignity, pride or 
vengeance will precipitate a man to choofe the 
receipt of ha4f his demands from one whom he 
has undone, rather than the whole from one to 
whom he has Ihewn mercy. This benignity is 
eflTential to the charafler of a lair trader, and any 
man who defigns to enjoy his wealth with ho- 
nour and felf-latisfadion : nay, it would not be 
hard to maintain, that the practice of fupporting 
good and induftrious men, would carry a man 
farther, e\'en to his profit, than indulging the 
prdpenlity of fervingaiid obliging the fortunate. 
My author argues on this fubje6t, in order to 
incline men’s minds to thofe who want them 
moil, after this manner. ‘ We mull always 
conilder the nature of things, and govern our- 
felves accordingly. The wealthy man, when 
he has repaid you, is upon a balance with you ; 
but the perfon whom you favoured with a loan, 
if he be a good man, will think himfelf in your 
debt after he has paid you. The wealthy and 
the confpicuous are not obliged by the benefits 
you do them ; they think they conferred a be- 
nefit, when tliey received one. Your good of- 
fices are always fulpefted, and it is with them 
the fame thing to exped their favour as to re-^ 
ceive it. 33ut the man below you, who knows, 
in the good you have done him, you refpefled 
himfelf more than his circumftances, does not 
aQ: like an obliging man only to him from whom 
he has received a benefit, but alfo to all who are 
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capable of doing him one. And whatever little 
offices he can do for you, he is fo far from mag- 
nifying it, that he will labour to extenuate it 
in all his actions and expreflions. Moreover, 
the regard to what you dd to a great man, at 
heft is taken notice of no further than by him- 
felf or his family ; but what you do to a man 
of an humble fortune, (provided always that 
he is a good and a modell man) raifes the 
afre6tions towards you of all men of that cha- 
ra6ter (of which there arc many) in the whole 
city.* 

There is noth ing gainsa reputation to a preacher 
fomuch as his own praftice ; I am therefore call- 
ing about what act of benignity is in the power 
of a Spectator, Alas ! that lies but in a very 
narrow compafs; and 1 think the moft imme- 
diately under my patronage are either players, 
or fuch whofe circumftances bear an affinity 
with theirs. All therefore 1 am able to do at 
this time of this kind, is to tell the town, that 
on Friday the lllh of this inftant April, there 
will be performed, in York-buildings, a concert 
of vocal and inftrumental muiic, for the benefit 
of Mr. Edward Keen, the father of twenty chil- 
dren ; and that this day the haughty deorge 
Powell hopes all the good-natured part of the 
town will favour him, whom they applauded in 
Alexander, Timon, Lear, and Oreftes, with their 
company this night, when‘‘he hazards all his he- 
roic glory for their approbation in the humbler 
condition of honed Jack Faldafic. 

r Ttiis paper, N® 346, is afcribed to Steele, and lupirafed 
tahe one of many compofed by ‘him from materials fumiihed 

M9> 
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347. Tuefday, April 8, 1712. 


Qjuisfaror, 6 eives! qua tanta licentia ferri! 

« LucaNj lib. i. 8. 

What blind, detefted fury, could aiford 
Such horrid licence to the barb’rous fword ! 

1 DO not queftion but my country readers 
have been very much furpriled at the feveral 
accounts they have met ^vith in our public pa- 
pers, of that fpecies of men among us, lately 
known by the name of Mohocks. 1 find the 
opinions of the learned, as to their origin and 
defigns, are altogether various, infomuch that 
very many begin to doubt whether indeed there 
were ever any fuch fociety of men. The terror 
which fpread itfelf over the whole nation fome 
years fince on account of the Irilh, is ftill frefli 
in moR peoples^ memories, though, it afterwards 
appeared, there was not the leaft ground for that 
general conilernation. 

The late panic fear was, in the opinion of 
many deep and penetrating perfons, of the fame 
nature. Thefe will have it, that the Mohocks 
are like thofe fpectres and apparitions which 
frighten feveral towns and villages in her ma- 
jefty's dominions, though they were never feen 

tlw letter box. * The hints it fupplied, Steele formed into 
of his own invention, taking the liberty to change both 
the language and thou^ts into his own way of fpeaking and 
thinkiug.’ See note on fignature T, at the couclufion of 
N** 324; 'N'* Q7l, pamgrapb firft; and final note to 
on Steele’s fignatures. 
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by any of the inhabitants. Others are apt to 
think that thefe Mohocks are a kind of bull* 
beggars, firft invented by prudent married men, 
and mafters of families, in order to deter their 
wives and daughters from taking the air at un* 
fcafonable hours ; and that when they tell them 
* the Mohocks will catch them,’ it is a caution 
of the fame nature with that of our forefathers, 
when they bid their children have a care of 
Haw-head and Bloody-bones. 

For my own part, I am afraid there was too 
much reafon tor the great alarm the whole city 
has been in upon this occaiion ; though at the 
fame time I mu(i own, that 1 am in fome doubt 
whether the following pieces are genuine and 
authentic ; the more lb, becaufe I am not fully 
fatisfed that the name, by which the emperor 
fubfcribes himfel^ is altogether conformable to 
Uie Indian orthography. 

I ihall only farther inform my readers, that 
it was fome time fince I received the following 
letter and manifefto, though for particular rea- 
fons I did not think lit to publiih them till 
now. 


<TO THE SPECTATOR. 

^SlR, 

* Finding that our earned endea- 
vours for the good of mankind have been bafely 
and malicioully reprefented to the world, we 
fend you enclofed our impejial manifeilo, which 
it is our will and pleafure that you forthwith 
communicate to the public, by inferting it in 
your next daily paper# We do not doubt of 

M3 • 
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your ready compliance in this particular, and 
therefore bid you heartily farewfeil. 

(Signed) 

Taw Waw Eben Za^t Kaladar, 
Emperor of the Mohocks.’ 


* The ManifeJioofTaw JVawEben Zan Kaladar ^ 
Emperor of ike Mohocks. 

■n 

* Whereas we have received information, 
from fundry quarters of this great and populous 
city, of feveral outrages committed on the legs, 
arms, nofes, and other parts of the good people 
of England, by fuch as have ftyled themfelves 
our fubje^its ; in order to vindicate our imperial 
dignity from thofe falfe afperlions which have 
been caft on it, as if we ourlelves might have 
encouraged or abetted any fuch pra6tices ; we 
have, by thefe prefents, thought fit to lignity 
our utmoft abhorrence and deteftation of all 
fuch tumultuous and irregular proceedings ; and 
do hereby farther give notice, that if any perfon 
or perfons has or have fullered any w'ound, hurt, 
damage, or detriment, in his or their limb or 
limbs, otherwife than lhall be hereafter fpecl- 
fied, the faid perfon or perfons, upon applying 
themfelves to fuch as we lhall appoint for the 
infpeftion and redrefs of the grievances afore-, 
faid, lliall be forthwith committed to the care 
of OUT principal furgeon, and be cured at our 
own expence, in fome one or other of thole 
hofpittds which we are now ereCUng for that 
imrpofe. . 
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* And to the end that no one may, either 
through ignorance or inadvertency, incur thofe 
penalties which we have thought fit to inflict 
on perfons of loofe and diflblute lives, we do 
hereby notify to the public, that if any man be 
knocked down or aifaulted while he is em- 
ployed in his lawful bulinefs, at proper hours, 
that it is not done by our order ] and we do 
hereby permit and allow any fuch perfon, fo 
knocked dowm or si^aulted, to rife again, and 
defend himfelf in tire befl manner that he is 
able. 

‘ We do alfo command all and every our 
good fubje6ls that they do not prefume, upon 
any pretext wbatfoever, to ifl’ue and fally forth 
from their refpe6tive quarters till between the 
hours of eleven and twelve. That they never 
tip the lion upon man, w’oman, or chiW, till 
the clock at St. D unflans fhall have ftruck 
one. 

‘ That the fweat be never given but between 
the hours of one" and two ; always provided, 
that our hunters may begin to hunt a little 
after the clofe of the evening, any thing to the 
contrary herein notwithftanding. Provided alfo, 
that if ever they ace reduced to the neceility 
of pinking, it fliall always be in the moil flefliy 
parts, and fuch as are lead expofed to view'. 

* It is alfo our imperial will and pleaf'ire, that 
our good fubje6te the fwcaters do eftabliih their 
hunmniins in fuch clofe places, alleys, nooks, 
and corners, that the patient or patients may 
not be in danger of catching cold. 

* That the tumblers,, to whofe care we chiefly 

M 4 
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commit the female fex, confine themfelves to 
Drury-iane, and the purlieus of the Temple ; 
and that every other party and divifion of our 
fubje6ts, do each of them keep within the re- 
fpe^ive quarters we have allotted to them. 
Provided neverthelefs, that nothing herein 
contained lhall in any wife be conllrued to 
extend to the hunters, who have our full li- 
cence and permiflion to enter into any part 
of the town wherever t||^ir game fliall lead 
them. 

* And whereas we have nothing more at our 
imperial heart than the reformation of the cities 
of London and Weftminfter, which to our un- 
i^eakable fatisfa6tion we have in Ibme meafure 
already effe6led, w-e do hereby earnefily pray 
and exhort all huibands, lathers, houfekeepers, 
and mailers of families, in either of the atbrc- 
faid cities, not only to repair themfelves to their 
refpeblive habitations at early and feafonable 
hours; but alfo to keep their wives and daughters, 
Ibns, fervants, and apprentices, from appearing 
in the Rreets at thole times and feafons which 
may expofe them to a military difeipline, as it 
is pradifed by our good fubjebts the Mohocks ; 
and we do further proroife, on our imperial 
word, that as foon as the reformation aforefaid 
lhall be brought about, we will forthwith caufe 
all hollilities to ceafe, 

• Given from our court at the Devilr 

. ^ tavern, March 15, 171^/ 

X* 

? By Mr. Eufisce Budgell. See SpeS. Vol. VII. N*5.5S, 
where'Steele gives this explication of the fignature X. Mr. 
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N® 348. Wetinel’day, April 9» 17 l‘i* 


Invidiam placate paras, virtute reli6ia P 

Hob. 2 Sat. iil. 13. 

To ihun detra6Uuti, wouldft tliou virtue % I 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ 1 HAVE not feen you lately at any 
of the places where 1 viiit, fo that I am afraid 
you are wholly unacquainted with what palles 
among my part of the world, who are, though 
I fay it, without controverly, the moft accom- 
plilhed and belt bred of the town. Give me 
leave to tell you, that I am extremely difeom- 
pofed when 1 hear fcandal, and am an utter 
enemy to all manner of detraction, and think 
it the greateft meannefs that people of diftinc- 
tion can be guilty of. However, it is hardly 
poilible to come into company, where you do 
not find them pulling one another to pieces, 
and that from no other provocation but that 
of hearing an}' one commended. Merit, both 
as to wit and beauty, is become no other than 

♦ 

IS. Budgell, it is faid, for whatever reafon, had all his Jlinen 
marked with this cabalilUcal letter. See Spe6t. N” aud 
note. 

Tlie famous Pofture-Mafter of Europe, who far ex- 
ceeds the deceafed Clarke and Higgins, extends liis body into 
all deformed ihapes. — Likewife a child about nine, w'ho ihews 
fuch poftures, ad never were performed by one of his age. — 
Alfo the famous Engliih Artifl, who turns his balls into living 
birds, &c. At tlie Duke of Marlborough’s Head, in Fleet- 
iftreet. Boxes Pit Is. — ^Speft. in fol. 
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the poflTeffion of a few trifling people’s favour, 
wliich you cannot poffibly arrive at, if you have 
really any thing in you that is deferving. What 
they would bring to pafs is, to make all good 
and evil conflfl; in report, and with whilpers, 
calumnies, and impertinences, to have the con- 
duft of thofe reports. By this means innocents 
are blafted upon their firtt appearance in town ; 
and there is nothing more required to make a 
young woman the object of envy and hatred, 
than to deferve love and admiration. This abomi- 
nable endeavour to fupprefs or leflen every thing 
that is praife-worthy, is as frequent among the 
men as the women. If 1 can remember what 
pafled at a vifit laft night, it will ferve as an in- 
ftance that the fexes are equally inclined to de- 
famation, with equal malice and impotence. Jack 
Triplett came into my lady Airy’s about eight of 
the clock. You know the manner we fit at a 
vifit, and I need not deferibe the circle ; but Mr. 
Triplett came in, introduced by two tapers lup- 
ported by a fpruce fervant, whofe hair is under 
a cap till my lady’s candles are all lighted up, and 
the hour of ceremony begins : I fay,.. Jack Trip- 
lett came in, and finging (for he is really good 
company) “ Kvery feature, charming creature” 

■ he went on, “ It is a moft unreafonable 

thing that people cannot go peaceably to fee their 
friends, b«t thefe murderers are let loofe. Such 
u fliape 1 fuch an air ! what a glance was that 
as her chariot pafled by mine !” — My lady her- 
felf interrupted him ; “ Pray who is this fine 
thing ?’* — “ I warrant,” fays another, “ ’tis the 
creature J was telling your ladyihip of juft now'.” 
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— “ You were telling of?” fays Jack ; ** I wifti 
I had been fo happy as to have come in and 
heard you, for 1 have not words to fay what ftie 
is : but if an agreeable height, a modeft air, a 
virgin lhame, and impatience of being beheld 

amidll a blaze of ten thoufand charms 

The whole room flew out “ Oh Mr. Trip- 
lett !” When Mrs. Lofty, a known prude, 

faid flie believed Ihe knew whom the gentleman 
meant ; but Ihe was indeed, as he civilly repre- 

fented her, impatient of being beheld Then 

turning to the lady next to her “ Themoft 

unbred creature you ever law !” Another pur- 
liied the difcourfe ; “ As unbred, madam, as 
you may think her, (he is extremely belied if 
Ihe is the novice flie appears ; flie was laft week 
at a ball till two in the morning ; Mr. Triplett 
knows whether he was the happy man that took 

care of her home ; but ” This was followed 

by fome particular exception that each woman 
in the room made to fome peculiar grace or ad- 
vantage ; fo that Mr, I’riplett was beaten from 
one limb and feature to another, till he was forced 
to relign the whole woman. In the end, I took 
notice Triplett recorded all this malice in his 
heart ; and faw in his countenance, and a cer-. 
tain waggilh flirug, that he delighed to repeat 
the converfation : I therefore let the difcourle 
die, and foon after took an occalion to recom- 
mend a certain gentleman of my acquaintanco 
for a perfon of lingular modefty, courage, init?- 
grity, and withal as a man of an entertaining 
converfation, to which advantages he had a 
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Riape and manner peculiarly graceful. Mr. Trip- 
lett, who is a woman’s man, feemed to hear 
me with patience enough commend the quali> 
ties of his mind. He never heard indeed but 
that he was a very honeft man, and no. fool; 
but for a fine gentleman, he muft alk pardon. 
U pon no other foundation than this, Mr. Trip- 
lett took occafion to give the gentleman’s pedi- 
gree, by what methods fome part of the eftate 
was acquired, how much it was beholden to a 
m irriage for the prefent circumflances of it : 
after all, he could fee nothing but a common man 
in his perlbn, his breeding, or underftanding. 

* Thus, Mr. Spectator, this impertinent hu- 
mour of diminifiiing every one who is produced 
in converfation to their advantage, runs through 
the world ; and I am, I confefs, fo fearful of the 
force of ill tongues, that I have begged of all 
thofe who are my well-wilhers never to com- 
mend me, for it will but bring my frailties into 
examination ; and I had rather be unobferved, 
than confpicuous for difputed perfeftions. I am 
confident a thoufend young people, who would 
have been ornaments to fociety, have, from fear 
of fcandal, never dared to exert themfelves in 
the polite arts of life. Their lives have pafied 
away in an odious rufticity, in fpite of great ad- 
vantages of perfon, genius, and fortune. There 
is a vicious terror of being blamed in fome well- 
inclined people, and a wicked pleafure in fup- 
preifihg them in others ; both which 1 recom- 
m^d to your fpe£tatorial wifdora to animadvert 
upon > and if you can be fuccefslul in it^ 1 need 
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not lay how much you will deferve of the town ; 
but new toads will owe to you their beauty, 
and new wits their lame. 

I am, Sir, 

. Your molt obedient humble fervant, 

T* Maky. 


N® .‘349- 'riiurfday, April 10, 1712. 


— Quos Hie timormi 

Maximus hand itrget, Ivthi metm : huh ruendi 
hi ferrwn mens prana vim, anwixipie capaccs 
Mortis Lucan. 1.454* 

Thrice happy they beneath their northern ikics^ 

Who that worft fear, the fear of deatli, defpile ! 

Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 

But mill undaunted on the pointed iteel^ 

,, Provoke approaching fate, and bravely fcorn 
To fpare that life >vlbach mull fo foon return. 

Rowe. 

i 

I AM very much plealed with a confolatory 
letter of Phalaris to one who had loft a fon 
that was a young man of great merit. The 
tliought with which he comforts the afflifted la- 
ther is, to the heft of my memory, as follows. — 
That he Ihould conlider death had fet a kind of 
feal upon his Ion’s chara^er, and placed him out 
of the reach of vice and infamy : that, while he 
lived, he was ftill within the poffibility of falling 

* This paper, N® 348, by Steele. See note on N* 346, 
adfinetn ; and N° 27 b paragraph firft. 

The reader hardly needs to be told that the authenticity 
of the epiftles of Phalaris has been fufpe6ted, and is fuipici- 
bus ; but if the letters are good, it is of little confequence 
who wrote them. See Tat. with notes, in 6 vqls. 7 » 
; and notes. _ ' , * 
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away from virtue, and lofing the feme of which 
he was poflefled Death only clofes a man’s 
reputation, and determines it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one rea- 
fon why we are naturally averfe to the launch- 
ing out into a man’s praife till his head is laid 
in the duft. Whilft he is capable of changing, 
we may be forced to retra6t our opinions. He 
may forfeit the elleem we have conceived of 
him, and feme time or other appear to us under 
a different light from what he does at prefent. 
In Ihort, as the life of any man cannot be called 
happy or unhappy, lb neither can it be pro- 
nounced vicious or virtuous, before the conclu- 
hon of it. 

It was upon this confideration that Epami- 
nondas, being alked whether Chabrias, Iphicra- 
tes, or he himfelf, delerved moft to be efteem- 
ed ? ‘You mufl firft fee us die,’ faith he, ‘ be- 
fore that qneltion can be anfwered.’ 

As there is not a more melancholy confider- 
ation to a good man than his being obnoxious 
to fuch a change, fo there is nothing more 
glorious than to keep up an uniformity in his 
actions, and preferve the beauty of his chara^er 
to the lafl. 

The end of a man’s life is often compared to 
the winding up of a well-written play, where 
the principal perfons Hill a6t in character, what* 
ever the fete is which they undergo. There is 
fcarce a great perfen in the Grecian or Roman 

* * Yea fpeedily was he taken away, left wickediiefs ihould 

alter his nnderftanding, or deceit feiguile his foul The 

Lord hath fet him in Mety,’ &c.— — A^ifdom iv. 1 J > et feqq* 
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hiftory^ whofe death has not been remarked 
upon by fome writer or other, and cenfured or 
applauded according to the genius or principles 
of the perfon who has deicanted it. Monlieur 
de St. Evremond is very particular in fetting 
forth the conftancy and courage of Petronius 
Arbiter during his la(t moments, and thinks he, 
difeovers in them a greater firmnei's of mind and 
refolution, than in the death of Seneca, Cato, 
or Socrates. , There is no queftion but this 
polite author*s affeClation of appearing fingular 
in his remarks, and making difeoveries which 
had elcapcd the obfervation of others, threw 
him into this courle of refle6lion. It was Pe- 
tronius’s merit, that he died in the fame gaiety 
of temper in which he lived ; but as his life was 
altogether loofc and dillblute, the indifference 
w liich he fhewed at the dole of it, is to be 
looked upon as a piece of natural careleffhefs 
and levity, rather than fortitude. The refolu- 
tion of Socrates proceeded from very different 
motives, the confeioufnefs of a W'ell-fpent life, 
and the profpeft of a happy eternity. If the 
ingenious author above-mentioned was fo pleafed 
with gaiety of humour in a dying man, he 
might have found a much nobler inffance of it 
in our countryman Sir Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was famous for 
enlivening his ordinary difeourfes with wit and 
pleafantry ; and, as Erafmus tells him in an 
epiflle dedicatory, aded in all parts of life like 
a fecond Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and is re- 
jfpeded as a martyr by that fide for which he fuf- 
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fered. That innocent mirth, which had been 
fo confpicuous in his life, did not forfake him to 
the laft. He maintained the lame cheerfelnefs 
of heart upon the fcaffold, which he ufed to ftiew 
at his table ; and, upon laying his head on the 
bloc'v gave inftances of that good humour with 
which he had always entertained his friends in 
the moft ordinary occurrences. His death was 
of a piece with his life. There was nothing in 
it new, forced, or atlefled. He did not look 
upon tile fevering his head from his body as a 
circumftance that ought to produce any change 
in the dll’pofition of his mind ; and as he died 
under a fixed and fettled hope of immortality, 
he thought any unufual degree of forrow and 
concern improper on fuch an occafion, as had 
nothing in it which could deject, or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation from 
this example. Men’s natural fears will be a fuf- 
licient guard againft it. I fliall only obferve, 
that what was philofophy in this extraordinary 
man, would be frenzy in one who does not re- 
feinble him as well in the cheerfulnels of his tern* 
per, as in the fanftity of his life and manners. 

1 lhall conclude this paper with the inftance of 
a perfon who feems to me to have (hewn more 
intrepidity and greatnefs of foul in his dying 
moments, than what we meet with among any of 
the molt celebrated G reeks and Romans. I met 
with this inftance in the Hiftory of the Revo- 

* Upon laying his head on the block, he put liis beard 
afide, %iug, ‘ That bad committed no treafon.’ See otlier 
ihllances of his pleafantry in the Biog. Brit. art. More^ note 
[PP]p. 3167> etpajjjm. 
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lutions in Portugal, written by the abbot de 
Vertot. 

When don Sebaftian, king of Portugal, had 
invaded the territories of Mali Moluc, emperor 
of Morocco, in order to dethrone him, and fet 
the crown upon the head of his nephew, M oluc 
was wearing away with a diftemper which he 
himfelf knew was incurable. However, he pre- 
pared for the reception of fo formidable an 
enemy. He was indeed fo fiir fpent with his 
hcknefs, that he did not expert to live out the 
whole day, when the latt deciilvc battle was 
given ; but knowing the fatal confeqnences that 
would happen to his children and people, in cafe 
he ihould die before he put an end to that war, 
he commanded his principal officers, that if he 
died during the engagement, they ffiould con- 
ceal his death from the army, and tliat they 
ihould ride up to the litter in which his corple 
was carried, under pretence of receiving orders 
from him as ufual. Before the battle began, he 
was carried through all the ranks of his army in 
an open litter, as they Rood draw n up in array, 
encouraging them to fight valiantly, in defence 
of their religion and country. Finding after- 
wards the battle to go againfl; him, though he 
was very near his laft agonies, he threw himfelf 
out of his litter, rallied his army, and led them 
on to the charge ; which afterwards ended in a 
complete victory on the fide of the Moors. He 
had no fooner brought his men to the engage- 
ment, but, finding himfelf utterly fpent, he was 
again replaced in his litter, where, laying his 
finger on hb mouth to enjoin fecrecy to his of- 
VOL. V. • 
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ficers, who Rood about him, he died a few 
moments after in that poRure. 

L* 


N“ 350. Friday, April 11, 1712. 


Ea anmi datio qua cemitur in periculis,fi Jujlitia vacate 
pi^atqueprofuiscommodUfinvitio^. Tull. 

Thatelevatidn of mind which is difplayed in dangers^ if 
it wants juftice, and fights for its own conveniency, is 
vicious. 

Captain Sentry was laR night at the club, 
and produced a letter from Ipfwich, which his 
correfpondent defired him to communicate to 
his friend the Spedlator. It contained an ac- 
count of an engagement between a French pri- 
vateer, commanded by one Dominick Pottiere, 
and a little veflel of that place laden with corn, 
the maRer whereof, as I remember, was one 


^ By Addifon, dated probably from his houfe in London^ as 
this iignature feems to denote. See 335, note^ ad Jinem ; 
and note to 7, on Addifon’s iignatures. 

Whereas, about nine weeks fince, there was acciden- 
tally difcovered by a hulbandman at Stimefield, near Wood- 
ftock^ in Oxfordfliire, a large pavement of rich Mofaic work, 
of the ancient Romans, which is adorned with feveral figures 
alluding to Mirth and Concord, in particular that of Bacchus, 
feated on a panther. An exa£i delineation of the fame is en- 
graven and imprinted on a large elephant iheet of paper, and 
fold by Charles Lillie, at the comer of Beaufort-buildings, at 

Is. ^There are to be had at the fame place, at one guinea 

each, on a fuperfine atlas paper, fome painted with the fame 
wiety of coloui's that the pavement is beautified with, lliis 
piece of antiquity is efteemed by the learned the moft oon- 
fiderable ever found in Britain,— ^e£l. in folio. 
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Goodwin. The Englidiman defended hlmfelf 
with incredible bravery, and beat off’ the French, 
after having been boarded three or four times. 
The enemy Hill came on with greater fury, and 
hoped by his number of men to carry the prize, 
till at laft the Engliihman, finding liimfelf finlc 
apace, and ready to perifti, ftruck : but the effeft 
which this lingular gallantry had upOn the cap- 
tain of the privateer, was no other than an un- 
manly delire of vengeance for the lols he had 
fuftained in his feveral attacks. lie told the 
Ipfwich man in a fpeaking-trumpet, that he 
would not take him aboard, and that he flayed 
to fee him link, l^he Engliffiman at the fame 
time obferved a diforder in the veflel, which he 
rightly judged to proceed from the difdain which 
the Ihip^s crew had of their captain's inhuma- 
nity. With this hope he w'ent into his boat, and 
approached the enemy. He was taken in by the 
failors in fpite of their commander ; but though 
they received him againft his command, they 
treated him when ho was in the Ihip in the 
manner he directed. Pottiere caufed his men to 
hold Goodwin while he beat him with a liick, 
till he fainted with lols of blood and rage of 
heart; after which he ordered him into irons, 
without allowing him any food, but fuch as one 
or two of the men llole to him under peril of 
the like ufage. And having kept him ieveral 
days overwhelmed with the mifery of llench, 
hunger, and forenefs, he brought him into Ca- 
lais. The governor of the place was foon ac- 
quainted with all that had palTed, difmiffed 
rottiere frpm his charge with ignominy, and 
'.‘NS. 
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gave Goodwin all the relief which a man of 
honour would beftow upon an enemy barba- 
roufly treated, to recover the imputation of 
cruelty upon his prince and country. 

When Mr. Sentry had read his letter, full of 
many other circumftances which aggravate the 
barbarity, he fell into a fort of criticifin upon 
magnanimity and courage, and argued that they 
were infeparable; and that courage, without re- 
gard to juftice and humanity, was no other than 
the fiercenefs of a wild bead. * A good and truly 
bold fpirit,’ continued he, ‘ Is ever aftuatcd by 
reafon, and a fenfe of honour and duty. The 
afie6lation of fuch a fpirit exerts itfelf in an im- 
pudent afpe6fc, an overbearing confidence, and a 
certain negligence of giving offence. This is 
vifible in all the cocking youths you fee about 
this town, w'ho are noify in affemblies, unawed 
by the prefence of wife and virtuous men ; in a 
word, infenfible of all the honours and decencies 
of human life. A fliamelefs fellow takes advan- 
tage of merit clothed with modefty and magna- 
nimity, and, in the eyes of little people, appears 
fprightly and agreeable ; while the man of refo- 
lutioii and true gallantry is overlooked and dif- 
regarded, if not defpifed. There is a propriety 
in all things ; and I believe what you fcholars 
call juft and fublime, in oppolition to turgid and 
bombaft cxpreffion, may give you an idea of what 
I mean, when I fay modefty is the certain indii 
cation of a great fpirit, and impudence the afiec- 
tation of it. He that w'rites with judgement, and 
never rifes into improper warmths, manifefts the 
true force of genius ; ia like manner, he who is 
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quiet and equal in his behaviour, is fupported in 
that deportment by what we may call true cou- 
rage. Alas ! it is not fo eafy a thing to be a 
brave man as the unthinking part of mankind 
imagine. To dare, is not all that there is in it. 
The privateer we were juft now talking of, had 
boldnefs enough to attack his enemy, but not 
greatnefs of mind enough to admire the fame 
quality exerted by that enemy in defending him- 
felf. Thus his bafe and little mind was wholly 
taken up in the fordid regard to the pri 2 e of 
which he failed, and the damage done to his 
owm veffel ; and therefore he ufed an honeft 
man, who defended his own from him, in the 
manner as he would a thief that ftiould rob 
him. 

‘ He was equally difappointed, and had not 
fpirit enough to conlider, that one cafe would 
be laudable, and the other criminal. Malice, 
rancour, hatred, vengeance, are what tear the 
breatts of mean men in light ; but fame, glory, 
conquefts, defire of opportunities to pardon and 
oblige their oppofers, are what glow in the 
minds of the gallant.’ The captain ended his 
difeourfe with a fpecimen of his book-learning ; 
and gave us to underftand that he had read a 
French author on the fubjeft of juftnels in point 
of gallgntry. * 1 love,’ laid Mr. Sentry, ‘ a critic 
who mixes the rules of life with annotations 
upon writers. My author,’ added he, ‘ in his 
difeourfe upon epic poem, takes occafion to 
fpeak of the, fame quality of courage drawn in 
the two different charafters of Turnus and 
AEneas. He makes coui^age the chief and great- 
‘ N 3 
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war ; and, as the writing of hiftory was not then 
in ufe among the Greeks, we may very well fup- 
pofe that the tradition of Achilles and Ulyfles 
had brought down but very few particulars to 
his knowledge ; though there is no quedion but 
he has wrought into his two poems fuch of their 
remarkable adventures as were dill talked of 
among his contemporaries. 

The dory of .®neas, on which Virgil founded 
hi's poem, was likewife very bare of circum- 
dances, and by that means afforded him an op> 
portunity of embellifhing it with fidtion, and 
giving a full range to his own invention. We 
find, however, that he has interwoven, in the 
coiirfe of his fable, the principal particulars, 
which were generally believed among the Ro- 
mans, of iEneas s voyage and fettlement in Italy. 

I’lie reader may find an abridgment of tne 
whole dory, as colle 6 led out of the ancient hif* 
torians, and as it was received among the Ro- 
mans, in Dionyfius Halicarnalfus. 

Since none of the critics have confidered Vir- 
gil’s fable with relation to this hidory of ^neas, 
it may not perhaps be amifs to examine it in this 
light 10 far as regards my prefent purpofe. Who- 
ever looks into the abridgment above mention- 
ed, will find that the character of Aeneas is filled 
with piety to the gods, and a fuperditious ob- 
fervation of prodigies, oracles, and predictions, 
Virgil has not only preferved his character in 
the perfon of Jineas, but has given a place in 
his poem to thofe particular prophecies which 
he found recorded of him in hidory and tradi- 
tion. The poet took the matters of faCt as they 

N4 
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came down to him, and circumftanced them 
after his own manner, to make them appear the 
more natural, agreeable, or furprifing. 1 believe 
very many readers have been Ibocked at that lu- 
dicrous prophecy which one of the harpies pro- 
nounces to the Trojans in the third book, name- 
ly, that before they had built their intended city, 
they fliould be redueetl by hunger to eat their 
very tables. Hut, when they hear that this w'as 
one of the circumttances that had been tranf- 
mitted to the Uomans in the hiltory of iEneas, 
they will think the poet did very well in taking 
notice of it. The hiftorian above mentioned 
acquaints us, that'’ a prophetefs had foretold 
iEneas, he Ihould take his a ovaj>e wellward, till 
his companions lliould eat their tables ; and that 
accordingly, upon his landing in Italy, as they 
were eating their flelh upon cakes of bread for 
want of other conveuiencies, they afterwards fed 
on the cukes themfelvcs ; upon which one of the 
company faid merrily, ‘We are eating our tables/ 
They immediately took the hint, lays the hifto- 
rian, and concluded the prophecy to be fulfilled. 
As Virgil did not think it proper to omit fo 
material a particular in the hiftory of iEneas, it 
may be worth while to confider with how much 
judgment he has qualified it, and taken off every 
thing that might have appeared improper for a 
paflage in an heroic poem. The prophetefs who 
foretells it, is an hungry harpy, as the perlbn 
who difeovers it is young Afeanius. 

* The correflions made here are agreeable to the directions 
in N* 369 of the uriginal publication in folio, which evidently 
appear to have been feut by AddiTon, 
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‘ Heus etiam meufas confiminms ! hiquit Tulust. ' 

Ain. vii. II 6*. 

‘ See, we devour the plates on which we fed.’ 

Drydkn. 

Such an obfervation, which is beautiful in the 
mouth of a boy, would have been ridiculous 
from any other of the company. 1 am apt to 
think that the changing of the 'Trojan fleet into 
water-nymphs, which is the molt violent ma- 
chine in the whole ABueid, and has given oftence 
to 1‘everal critics, may l)e accounted for the fame 
way. Virgil himfelf, before he begins that re- 
lation, premifes, that what he was going to tell 
appeared incredihlc, but that it was jultilied by 
tradition. What further confirms me that this 
change of the fleet was a celebrated circumflance 
in the hiftory of .(^neas, is, that Ovid has given 
a place to the lame metaraorpholis in his account 
of the heathen mythology. 

None of the critics I have met with have con- 
fidered the fable of the ill'neid in this light, and 
taken notice how the tradition on which it was 
founded authorizes thofe parts in it which ap- 
pear mod exceptionable. 1 hope the length of 
this refle6lion will not make it unacceptable to 
the curious part of my readers. 

The hiftory which was the bafis of Milton^s 
poem is (till ftiorter than either that of the Iliad, 
or AEneid. The poet has like wife taken care to 
infert every circumflance of it in the body of his 
fable. The ninth book, which wc are here to 
conlider, is railed upon that brief a<:count in 
feripture, wherein, we are told, that the ferpent 
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■was more fiibtle than any beaft of the field ; that 
he tempted the woman to eat of the forbidden 
fruit ; that Ihe was overcome by this temptation, 
and that Adam followed her example. Prom 
thefe tew particulars Milton has formed one of 
the moil entertaining fables that invention ever 
produced. He has diipofed of thefe feveral cir- 
cum fiances among fo many agreeable and na- 
tural fictions of his owm, that his whole ftory 
looks only like a comment upon facred writ, or 
rather feems to be a full and complete relation 
of what the other is only an epitome. 1 have 
infifted the longer on this confideration, as I look 
upon the difpolition and contrivance of the fable 
to be the principal beauty of the ninth book, 
■w'hich has more Itory in it, and is fuller of in- 
cidents, than any other in the whole poem. 
Satan’s traverling the globe, and ftill keeping 
within the fiiadow of the night, as fearing to be 
difeovered by the angel of the fun, w ho had be- 
fore deleted him, is one of thole beautiful ima- 
ginations with which he introduces this his fe- 
cond feries of adventures. Having examined 
the nature of every creature, and found out one 
which was the mofi proper for his purpofe, he 
again returns to Paradife; and, toavoid difeovery, 
finks by night with a river that ran under the 
garden, and rifes up again through a fountain 
that ifiiied from it by the tree of life. I’he poet, 
who, as we have before taken notice, I'peaks as 
little as poiTible in his own perfon, and after the 
example. of Homer, fills every part of his work 
with manners and chara6ters, introduces a foli- 
loquy of this infernal agent, who was thus reft* 
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lefs in the deftru6iion of man. He is then de- 
fcribed as gliding through the garden, under the 
refemblance of a mift, in order to find out the 
creatJire in which he defigned to tempt our firft 
parents. This defcription has fomething in it 
very poetical and furprifing : 

* So faying, through each thicket dank or dry, 
Like a black mill low creeping, he led on 

His midnight fearch, where fooneft he might find 
The ferpent ; him fait fleeping foon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round felf-roll’d, 

His head the midft, well-ltor’d with fubtle wiles.’ 

The author afterwards gives us a defcription 
of the morning, which is wonderfully fiiitable 
to a divine poem, and peculiar to that firft fea- 
fon of nature. He reprefents the earth, before 
it was curft, as a great altar breathing out its in- 
cenfe from all parts, and fending up a pleafant 
favour to the noftrils of its Creator ; to which he 
adds a noble idea of Adam and Eve, as offering 
their morning worftiip, and filling up the uni- 
vcrfal concert of praife and adoration : 

* Now when a facred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers, that breath’d 
Their morning incenfe, when all things that breathe 
From th’ earth's great altar fend up filent praife 
To the Creator, and his noftrils fill 

With grateful I’mell ; forth came the human pair, 
And join’d their vocal worlliip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice- 

The difpute which follows between our two 
firft parents, is reprefented with great art. It 
proceeds from a di^erence of judgment, not of 
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paflion, and is managed with reafon, not with 
heat. It is fuch a difpute as we may fuppofe 
miglit have happened in Paradife, had man con- 
tiruied happy and innocent. There is a great 
delicacy in the moralities which are interfperfed 
in Adam’s difeouri'e, and which the moft ordt* 
nary reader cannot but take notice of. That 
force of love which the father of mankind fo 
finely deferibes in the eighth book, and which 
is inferted in my laft Saturday’s paper, (hews it- 
felf here in many fine inftances : as in thole 
fond regards he cafts towards Eve at her part- 
ing from him : 

* Her long with ardent look his eye purfu’d 
Hclightcd, but defiring more her Itay. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated ; the to him as oft engag’d 
To be return’d by noon amid the bowV.’ 

In his impatience and amufement during her 
abfence : 

« Adam the while, 

Waiting delirous her return, had wove 
Of choicelt flow’rs a garland to adorn 
Her treffee, and her rural labours crown, 

As reapers oft are wont their harveft queen. 
Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, fo long delay’d.’ 

But particularly in that pafiTionate fpeech, 
where, feeing her irrecoverably loft, he refolves 
to perKh with her, rather than to live without 
her : 

• « — Some curfed fraud 

Of enemy hath beguil'd thee, yet unknown, 
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And me with thee hath ruin'd ; for with thee. 
Certain niy rclolution is to die : 

How can £ live witliout thee ? how forego 
Thy fvveet converfe and love fo dciirly join’d, 

To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn ? 

Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet lofs of thee 
Would never from my heart ; no, no ! I feel 
The link of nature di’aw me : tlcfli of flclh. 

Hone of my bone thou art, and from thy Hate 
Mine never fltall be parted, blils or woe !’ 

The beginning of this fpeech, and the prepr- 
nition to it, are animated with the fame I'pirit as 
the conclulion, Avhich I have here quoted. 

Tlie 1‘everal wiles which are put in praClice 
by the tempter, when he found Eve feparated 
from her hulband, the many pleailng images of 
nature which are inttirmixed in this part ot the 
ftory, with its gradual and regular progrefs to 
the fatal cataftrophe, are fo very remarkable, 
that it would be fuperfluous to point out their 
refpeflive beauties. 

1 have avoided mentioning any particular 
fimilitudes in my remarks on this great work, 
becaufe 1 have given a general account ot them 
in my paper on the lirft book. There is one, 
however, in this part of the poem which I thall 
here quote, as it is not only very beautiful, but 
the clofeft of any in the whole poem ; I mean 
that where the terpent is deferibed as rolling 
forward in all his pride, animated by the evil 
fpirit, and conducing Eve to her deftruftion, 
while Adam was at too great a diftance from 
her to give her his affiftjince. Thefe feveral par- 
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ticulars are all of them wrought into the follow'- 
ing fifflilitude : 

« Hope elevates, and joy 

Brightens his creft ; as when a wandering fire, 
Compafl; of un6tuous vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold environs round. 

Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

(Which oft, they fay, fome evil fpirit attends) 
Hovering and blazing with delufive light, 

Mifleads th’ amaz’d night- wanderer from his way 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool, 
There (wallow’d up and loft, from fuccour far.’ 

The fecret intoxicjition of pleafure, with all 
thole tranlient flulhings of guilt and joy, which 
the poet reprefents ‘ in our firft parents upon 
their eating the forbidden fruit, to thofe flag- 
gings of fpirit, damps of forrow, and mutual 
accufations which fucceed it, are conceived with 
a wonderful imagination, and deferibed in very 
natural fentiments. 

When Dido, in the fourth jEneid, yielded to 
that fetal temptation which ruined her, Virgil 
tells us the earth trembled, the heavens were 
filled with flalhes of lightning, and the nymphs 
howled upon the mountain tops. Milton, in 
the fame poetical fpirit, has deferibed all nature 
as difturbed upon Eve’s eating the forbidden 
fruit : 

‘ So faying, her ralh hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruity Ihe pluck’d, fee eat : 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her feat 


* Compares. 
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Sighing, through all her works gave figns of woe 

That all was lott ’ 

Upon Adam's falling into the fame guilt, tlie 
whole creation appears a fecond Inac in con- 
vulfions. 

‘ He fcruplcd not to eat 

Againlt his better knowledge ; not deceiv'd, 

But fondly overcome with female charm. 

Earth trembled .from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and nature gave a fecond groan ; 

Sky lour'd, and, muttering thunder, fome fad drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal fin’. 

As all nature fulFered by the guilt of our firft 
parents, thefe fymptonis of trouble and confter- 
nation are wonderfully imagined, not only as 
prodigies, but as marks of her lympathifing in 
the fall of man. 

Adam's converfe with Eve after having eaten 
the forbidden fruit, is an exaft copy of that be- 
tween Jupiter and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. 
Juno there approaches Jupiter with the girdle 
which ftie had received from Venus ; upon 
which he tells her, that llie appeared more 
charming and defirable than (he had ever done 
before, even when their loves were at the higheft. 
The poet afterwards defcribes them as repoling 
on a fummit of mount Ida, which produced 
under them a bed of flowers, the lotus, the cro- 
cus and the hyacinth; and concludes his de- 
fcription with their falling afleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the follow- 
ing palTage in Milton, which begins with Adam's 
fpeech to Eve ; 
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“ For never did thy beauty, lince the day 
I iaw thee liril and wedded thee, adorn'd 
With all perfections, fo inflame my fenfe 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree.” 

* So faid be, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well underltood 
Of Eve, whofe eye darted contagious fire. 

Her hand he feiz’d, and to a lhady bank, 

Thick over-head with verdant roof embower’d, 
He led her nothing loth ; flowers were tlie coucln, 
Panfies and violets, and afphodel, 

And hyacinth, Earth’s frellieft fofteft lap. 

There they their fill of love and love's difport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the feal. 

The folace of their fin, till dewy fleep 
Opprefs’d them ’ 

As no poet feems ever to have ftudied Homer 
more, or to have more refembled him in the 
greatnefs of genius, than Milton, I think 1 (hould 
have given but a very imperfeCi; account of its 
beauties, if I had not obferved the moft remark- 
able palfages which look like parallels in thefe 
two great authors. I might, in the courle of 
thefe criticifms, have taken notice of many par- 
ticular lines and expreflions which are tranflated 
from the Greek poet; but as I thought this 
would have appeared too minute and over- 
curious, I have purpofely omitted them. The 
greater incidents, however, are not only fet off 
by being fhewn in the fame light with feveral of 
the fame nature in Homer, but by that means 
may be alfo guarded againft the cavils of the 
taftelefs, or ignorant. 

^ By Addifon, dated, as the iignature feems to imply, from 
Loudon.. See 334 , iiote^ ad fimm’, aud final note- to 
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Si ad homjlatem nati fumm, ea aut fola ex- 

petenda eft, aut certi omni pondere gravior habenda 
quam reliqua omnia, Tull. 

If we be made for hoaelly, either it is folely to be fought, 
or certainly to be eftimated much more highly tliaii all 
other things. 

Will Honeycomb was complaining to me 
yefterday, that the converlation of the town is 
fo altered of late years, that a line gentleman is 
at a lofs for matter to ftart difcourfe, as well as 
unable to fall in with the talk he genemlly meets 
with. Will takes notice, that there is now an 
evil under the fun which he fuppofes to be en- 
tirely new, becaufe not mentioned by any fati- 
rift, or moraliR, in any age. ‘ Men,' faid he, 
‘ grow knaves fooner than they ever did iince 
the creation of the world before.' If you read 
the tragedies of the laft age, you find the artl ui 
men, and perfons of intrigue, are advanced very 
far in years, and beyond the pleafures and fal- 
lies of youth ; but now Will obferves, that the 
young have taken-in the vices of the aged, and 
you lhall have a man of five-and-twenty, crafty, 

N° 7, on Addifon’s iigitttures c, l, i, o. See alfo Spe6btor, 
N** 22 1 > and note on cabaiiltical letters, 8cc. 

At the Tlieatre-royal in Drury>lane, this prefent Sa- 
turday, April 12, will be performed a comedy, called The 
Committee, or die Faith&l Irilhman. The part of Ttnu^ue 
to be performed by Mr. Griffith from Ireland. T-aft time of 
a61iiw till Eafier-Monday. Sped, in folio. 

VoL. V. P. 
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falfe and intriguing, not aftiamed to over-reach, 
cozen, and beguile. My friend adds, that till 
about the latter end ofking Charles s reign, there 
was not a rafcal of any eminence under forty. 
In- the places of refort for converfation, you now 
hear nothing but what relates to the improving 
men’s fortunes, without regard to the methods 
toward it. This is fo iafhionable, that young 
men form themfelves upon a certain negleCt of 
every thing that is candid, limple, and worthy 
of true efteem ; and alFe6t being yet worfe than 
they are, by acknowledging, in their general turn 
of mind and difcourfe, that they have not any 
remaining value for true honour and honefty ; 
preferring the capacity of being artful to gain 
their ends, to the merit of defpifmg thofe ends 
when they come in competition with their ho- 
nefty. All this is due to the very fdly pride 
that generally prevails, of being valued for the 
ability of carrying their point ; in a word, from 
the opinion that lhallow and unexperienced peo- 
ple entertain of the ftiort-lived force of cunning. 
But I lhall, before I enter upon the various 
faces which folly covered with artifice puts on to 
impofe upon the unthinking, produce a great 
authority for aflerting, that nothing but truth 
and ingenuity has any lading good effect, even 
upon a man’s fortune and intereft. 

* Truth and reality have all the advantages 
of appearance, and many more. If the ihew of 
any thing be good for any thing, I am fure fin- 
cerity is better : for why does any man difiem- 

■ Ingenuiljr feems to be'bere pfed for ingeaiiourn^fs. 
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ble, or feem to be that which he is not, but be- 
caufe he thinks it good to have fuch a quality as 
he pretends to ? for to counterfeit and difiera- 
ble, is to put on the appearance of fome real 
excellency. Now the beft way in the world 
for a man to feem to be any thing, is really to 
be what he would feem to be. Befides that it 
is many times as troublefome to make good the 
pretence of a good quality, as to have it ; and if 
a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is 
difcovered to want it, -and then all his pains and 
labour to feem to have it, is loft. There is 
fomething unnatural in painting, which a Ikil- 
ful eye will ealily difcern from native beauty, 
and complexion. 

‘ It is hard to peiTonate and a6l a part long ; 
for w'here truth is not at the bottom, nature will 
always be endeavouring to return, and will peep 
out and betray herfelf one time or other. There- 
fore if any man think it convenient to feem good, 
let him be fo indeed, and then his goodnefs will 
appear to every body's fatisfa6tion ; fo that upon 
all accounts fincerity is true wifdom. Particu- 
larly as to the affairs of this world, integrity hath 
many advantages over all the fine and artificial 
ways of diftimulation and deceit ; it is much the 
plainer and eafier, much the fater and more .fe- 
cure w’ay of dealing in the world ; it has Itf’s of 
trouble and difficulty, of intanglement and per- 
plexity, of danger and hazard in it ; it is the 
ihorteft and neareft way to our end, carrying us 
thither in a ftraight line, and will hold out and 
laft longeft. The arts of deceit and cunning do 
continually grow w'eaker and lefe effectual and 
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ferviceable to them that ufe them ; whereas in- 
tegrity gains ftrength by ufe, and the more and 
longer any man pra6tifeth it, the greater ferv^fe 
it does him, by confirming his reputation, and 
encouraging thofe with wliom he hath to do, 
to repole the greateft truft and confidence in 
him, which is an unlpeakable advantage in the 
bufinefs and afl^irs of life. 

‘ Truth is always confiflent with itfelf, and 
needs nothing to help it out ; it is always near 
at hand, and fits upon our lips, and is ready to 
drop out before we are aware ; whereas a lie is 
troublefome, and fets a man’s invention upon 
the rack, and one trick needs a great many more 
to make it good. It is like building upon a 
lalfe foundation, which conffantly hands in need 
of props to Ihore it up, and proves at lall more 
chargeable, than to have railed a fubhantial 
building at firfl upon a true and folid founda- 
tion ; for lincerity is firm and fubhantial, and 
there is nothing hollow and unfound in it, and 
becaufe it is plain and open, fears no difcovery ; 
of which the crafty man is always in danger ; 
and when he thinks he walks in the dark, all 
his pretences are fo tranfparent, that he -that 
runs may read them ; he is the laft man that 
finds himfelf to be found out, and whilll he 
takes it for granted that he makes fools of 
others, he renders himfelf lidiculous. 

* Add to all this, that lincerity is the moft 
compendious wifdom, and an excellent inffrii- 
ment for the fpeedy difpatch of bufinefs ; it 
creates confidence in thofe we have to deal with, 
fiives the labour of many inquiries, and brings 
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things to an ilTue in a few words. It is like 
travelling in a plain beaten road, which com- 
monly i^ngs a man fooner to his journey's end 
than by-ways, in which men often lofe them- 
felves. In a word, whatfoever convenience may 
be thought to be in falfehood and dillimulation, 
it is foon over ; but the inconvenience of it is 
perpetual, becaufe it brings a man under an 
everlafting jealoufy and fufpicion, fo that he is 
not believed when he fpeaks truth, nor trufted 
perhaps when he means honeftly. When a 
man has once forfeited the reputation of his in- 
tegrity, he is fet faft; and nothing will then 
ferve his turn, neither truth nor falfehood. 

* And I have often thought, that God hath 
in his great wifdom hid from men of falfe and 
dilhoneli minds the wonderful advantages of 
truth and integrity to the profperity even of our 
worldly affairs : thefe men are fo blinded by 
their covetoufnefs and ambition, that they can- 
not look beyond a prefent advdhtage, nor for- 
bear to feize upon it, though by ways never fo 
indire6t : they cannot fee fo far as to the remote 
confequence of a Ready integrity, and the vaft 
benefit and advantages which it will brin^ a man 
at laft. Were but this fort of men wife and 
clear-lighted enough to difeern this, they would 
be honed out of very knavery, npt out of any 
love to honedy and virtue, but with a crafty 
defign to promote and advance more effectually 
their own intereds ; and therefore the judice of 
the Divine Providence hath hid this trued point 
of wifdom from their eyes, that bad men might 
not be upon equal terpis with the jud and up- 

O 3 
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upright, and fer\^e their own wicked defigns by 
honed; and lawful means. 

‘ Indeed, if a man were only to in the 
world for a day, and foould never have occalion 
to converfe more with mankind, never more 
need their good opinion or good word, it were 
then no great matter (fpeaking as to the con- 
cernments of this world) if a man fpent his re- 
putation all at once, and ventured it at one 
throw : but if he be to continue in the world, 
and would have the advantage of converfation 
whilfl he is in it, let him make ufe of truth and 
llncerity in all his words and actions ; for no- 
thing but this will laft and hold out to the end ; 
all other arts will fail, but truth and integrity 
will carry a man through, and bear him out to 
the daft.’ 


rp n 
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In tenui labor Virg. Georg, iv. 6. 

Though low thfj fubjeft, it deferves our pains. 

The gentleman who obliges the world in ge- 
neral, and me in particular, with his thoughts 
upon education, has juft fent me the following 
letter. 

* By Steele. Tranfcribed from abp. Tillotfon’s Sermons, 
Vol. 11. Serra. i. p. 9, edit., in folio. See final note to 
Spectator, S24, on the fignature T ; and N” note on 
fignature R, ad fimm. 

%* * Juft publiibcd, The Works of Dionyfius Longinus. 
Tranflated from the Greek by JVfr. Welfted. .Speift. in folio. 
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‘ SiJi, 

I TAKE the liberty to fend you a 
fourth letter “ upon the education of youth. -In 
my lall I gave you my thoughts upon fome par- 
ticular talks which 1 conceived it might not be 
amifs to mix with their ufual exercifes, in order 
to give them an early feafoning of virtue ; I lhall 
in this propofe fome others, which I fancy might 
contribute to give them a right turn for the 
world, and enable- them to make their way in it. 

‘ The delign of learning is, as I take it, either 
to render a man an agreeable companion to 
liimfelf^ and teach him to fupport folitude with 
pleal'ure ; or, if he is not bom to an ellate, to 
fupply that dete6f, and furnilh him with the 
means of acquiring one. A perfon who applies 
hirafelf to learning with the ifirft of thefe views, 
may be faid to ftudy for ornament ; as he who 
propofes to himfelf the fecond, properly fludies 
for life. The one does it to raife himfelf a for- 
tune ; the other, to fet off that which he is al- 
ready pofleded of. But as far the greater part 
of mankind are included in the latter dais, I 
lhall only propofe fome methods at prefent for 
the fervice of fuch who expe6t to advance them- 
felves in the world by their learning. In order 
to which I fliall premife, that many more ellates 
have been acquired by little accomplUhments 
than by extraordinary ones; thofe qualities which 

» See Spea. Vol. IV. N® S07, N» 3 1 3, and N» 337. In 
the fame volume, two papers on drefs, by the fame author, 
N“ 277, and N" 319- 
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make the greateft figure in the eye of the world, 
not being always the mofi ufeful in themfelves, 
or the molt advantageous to their owners. 

‘ The polls which require men of Ihining and 
uncommon parts to difcharge them, are fb very 
few, that many a great genius goes out of the 
w'orld without ever having an opportunity 
to exert himfelf ; whereas perfons of ordinary 
endowments me^t with oecafioixs fitted to their 
parts and capacities every day in the common 
occurrences of life. 

* 1 am acquainted with two perfons who 
were formerly fchool-tellows ^ and have been 
good friends ever fince. One of them was not 
only thought an impenetrable blockhead at 
fchool, but dill maintained his reputation at the 
univerfity ; the other w as the pride of his mailer, 
and the mod celebrated perlbn in the college * 
of which he was a member. The man of 
genius is at prefent buried in a country parfon- 
age of eight-fcore pounds a year; while the 
other, with the bare abilities of a common 
fcriveiier, has got an edate of above an hundred 
thoufand pounds. 

* 1 fancy, from what I have faid, it will almoft 
appear a doubtful cafe to many a wealthy citi- 
zen, whether or no he ought to wilh his fon 
ihould be a great genius : but this J am fure of, 

> Swift, and Mr. Stratford, a merchant. * Stratford ia 
worth a plumb, and is now lending the government 40,0001. ; 
,yet we were educated together at the fame fchool anduniver- 
lity.’ Swifts Works, vol. xxii. p. IQ. cr. 8vo. Stratford 
was afterwards a bankrupt. 
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that nothing is more abfurd than to give a lad 
the education of one, whom nature has not 
iavoured with any particular marks of di(lin6tion. 

* The fault therefore of our grummar-fchools 
is, that every boy is puQied on to works of 
genius ; whereas it would be far more advan- 
tageous for the greateft part of them to be taught 
fuch little pra6tical arts and fciences as do not 
require any great (hare of parts to be matter of 
them, and yet may come often into play during 
the courfe of a man^s life. 

‘ Such are all the parts of pra6ilcai geometry. 

I have known a man contract a friend Ihip with 
a minitter of tlate, upon cutting a dial in his 
window ; and remember a clergyman who got 
one of the bett benefices in the weft of England, 
by fettinga country gentleman’s affairs infome 
method, and giving him an exa6t I'urvey of his 
ettate, 

‘ Wliilft I am upon this fubjeft, I cannot 
forbear mentioning a particular which is of ufe 
in every ttation of lite, and which methinks 
every matter thouid teach fcholars ; I mean the 
writing of Englilh letters. To this end, inttead 
of perplexing them with Latin epittles, themes 
and verfes, there might be a punctual correfpon- 
dence eftablilhed between two boys, who might 
act in any imaginary parts of bufinefs, or be al- 
lowed fometimes to give a range to their own 
fancies, and communicate to each other what- 
ever trifles they thought fit, provided neither of 
them ever failed at the appointed time to anfwer 
his correfpondent’s letter. 

* I believe I may venture to affirm, that the 
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generality of boys would find themfelves more 
advantaged by this cufiom, when they come 
to be men, than by all the Greek and Latin 
their mailers can teach them in feven or eight 
years. 

‘ The want of it is very vifible in many learned 
perfons, who while they are admiring the ftyles 
of Demoithenes or Cicero, want phrafes to ex- 
preis themfelves on the moil common occaiions. 
1 have feen a letter from one of thefe Latin ora- 
tors, which would have been deiervedly laughed 
at by a common attorney. 

Under this head of writing, I cannot omit 
accompts and lliort-hand, which are learned 
with little pains, and very properly come into 
the number of fuch arts as I have been here re- 
commending. 

‘ You muil doubtlefs, fir, obferve, that I have 
hitherto chiefly infilled upon thefe things for 
fuch boys as do not appear to have any thing 
extraordinary in their natural talents, and cori- 
fequently are not (jualified lor the finer parts of 
learning ; yet I believe I might carry this matter 
ilill further, and venture to ailert, that a lad of 
genius has fome times occaiion for thefe little 
acquirements to be as it were the fore-runners 
of his parts, and to introduce him into the 
world. 

* Hiilory is full of examples of perfons who, 
though they have had the largell abilities, have 
been obliged to iniinuate themfelves into the 
favour of great men by thefe trivial accompliih- 
ments : as the complete gentleman in fome of 
our modern comedies, pmkes his firfl: advances 
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to his miftrefs, under the’ difguife of a painter, 
or a dancing-mafter. 

* The diilereiice is, that in a lad of genius 
thefe are only fo many accompliftiments, which 
in another are eflentials ; the one diverts himfelf 
with them, the other works at them. In Ihdrt, 
1 look upon a great genius with thei'e little ad-* 
ditions in the lame light as I regard the grand 
feignior, who is obliged, by an exprefs command 
in the Alcoran, to learn and pra6tife fome handi- 
craft trade : though I need not to have gone for 
my inftance farther than Germany, where feveral 
emperors have voluntarily done the fame thing. 
Leopold the lad worked in wood ; and I have 
heard there are feveral handicraft works of his 
making to be feen at Vienna, fo neatly turned, 
that the beft joiner in Europe might fafely own 
them without any difgrace to his profellion 
‘ I would not be thought, by any thing I 
have fmd, to be againR improving a boy’s genius 
to the utmoft pitch it can be carried. What 1 
w'ould endeavour to (hew in this eflay is, that 
there may be methods taken to make learning 
advantageous even to the meaneft capacities. 

1 am. Sir, 

Yours, &c.^ 

X* 


The infiance of czar Peter is flill more recent, and more 
remarkable. 

' By Mr. Eufiace Budgell. See Sped:. Vol. VII. N* 555 ; 
explication of the letter X. 

*#* Removed from Charing-etofc to the Cooper 9 Arms on 
Great Tower-hiU, the followipg rarities.— 1. A little man, 
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N" 354. Wednei'day, April 16, 1712. 


Cum magtiis virtiUibus ajfers 

Grande fuperdliunu Jov. Sat. vi. 168. 

Their fignal virtues hardly can be home, 

Dafli’d as they are with liipcrcilious fcwn. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* You have in fome of your difcourfes 
defcribed moft fort of women in their diflin6i 
and proper clafles, as the ape, the coquette, and 
many others ; but I think you have never yet 
faid any thing of a devotee. A devotee is one 
of thofe whodifparage religion by their indifereet 
and unfeafonable introduction of the mention of 
virtue on all occafions. She profeHes Ihe is 
what nobody ought to doubt ftie is ; and betrays 
the labour Ihe is put to, to be, what ftie ought 
to he with cheerfulnels and alacrity. She lives 
in the world, and denies herfelf none of the di- 
verfions of it, with a conftant declaration, how 
infipid all things in it are to her. She is never 
herfelf but at church ; there Ihe difplays her 
virtue, and is fo fervent in her devotions, that I 
have frequently feen her pray herfelf out of 
breath. While other young ladies in the houle 
are dancing, or playing at queilions and com- 

3 feet high, and 32 years of age, ftraight and proportionable. 
Next, hb wife, a woman 2 feet 9 inches, 30 years of age, now 
fafely broi^ht to bed, after a long and tedious labour, imder 
the hands of eminent doctors. 3. Their little horfe, 2 feet, 
odd inches high, in a box: he performs feveral wonddful 
a^ous.— A fatyr from the coaft of Brazil, with feveral other 
wonderful creatures. Spe£i. in folio. 
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mands, flie reads aloud in herclofet. She fays, 
all love is ridiculous, except it be celeftial ; but 
Ihe fpeaks of the paflion of one mortal to another 
with too much bitternefs, for one that had no 
jealoufy mixed with her contempt of it. If at 
any time fhe fees a man warm in his addreiles to 
his mifireis, fhe will lift up her eyes to heaven, 
and cry, “ What nonfenfe is that fool talking ! 
Will the bell never ring for prayers ?” We have 
an eminent lady of this Ramp in our coun> 
try, who pretends to amufements very much 
above the reft of her fex. She never carries a 
white ftiock-dog with bells under her arm, nor a 
fquirrel or dornioufe in her pocket, but always 
an abridged piece of morality, to fteal out when 
Ihe is fure of being obferved. When fhe went 
to the famous afs-race (which I muft confefs was 
but an odd diverfion to be encouraged by people 
of rank and figure), it was not, like other ladies, 
to hear thofe poor animals bray, nor to fee fel- 
lows run naked, or to hear country fquires in 
bob wigs and white girdles make love at the 
fide of a coach, and cry, “ Madam, this is dainty 
weather.” Thus fhe deferibes the. diverfion ; 
for fhe went only to pray heartily that nobody 
might be hurt in the crowd, and to fee if the 
poor fellow’s face, which was diftorted with 
grinning, might any way be brought to itfelf 
again. She never chats over her tea, but covers 
her fiice and is iuppofed in an ejaculation before 
fhe taftes a fup. This oftentatious behaviour is 
fuch an offence to true fan6lity, that it difpa- 
rages it, and makes virtue not only unamiable, 
but alfo ridiculous. The facred writings are full 
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of refleftions which abhor this kind of condufl ; 
and a devotee is fo far from promoting goodnefs, 
that Ihe deters others by her example. Folly 
and vanity in one of thefe ladies, is like vice 
in a clergyman ; it does not only debafe him, 
but makes the inconfiderate part of the world 
think the worfe of religion. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble fervant. 

Hotspur.' 


* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ X 13 NO PRO IT, in his fliort account of 
the Spartan commonwealth, fpeaking of the 
behaviour of their young men in the ftreets, 
fays, “ There was fo much modelty in their 
looks, that you might as loon have turned the 
eyes of a marble ftatue upon you as theirs ; and 
that in all their behaviour they w ere more modelt 
than a bride when put to bed upon her wedding- 
night.” This virtue, which is always fubjoined 
to magnanimity, had fuch an influence upon 
their courage, that in battle an enemy could not 
look them in the face, and they durR not but 
die for their country. 

* Whenever I walk into the ftreets of London 
and Weftminfler, the countenances of all tlie 
young fellows that pafs by me make me wifh 
myfelf in Sparta ; I meet with Inch bluftering 
airs, big looks,* and bold fronts, that, to a fuper- 
hcial obferver, would befpeak a courage above 
thofe Grecians. I am arrived to that perfe6tion 
in fpeculation, that 1 underRand the language of 
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the eyes, which would be a great misfortune to 
me, had I not corrected the teflinefs of old age 
by philofophy. There is fcarce a man in a red 
coat who does not tell me, with a full ftare, he is 
a bold man ; I lee feveral fwear inwardly at me# 
without any ofience of mine, but the oddnefs of 
my perl'on ; I meet contempt in every ftreet, 
exprelled in diflerent manners, by the fcornful 
look, the elevated eye-brow, and the fwelling 
nolirils of the proud and profperous. The 'pren- 
tice 1‘peaks his difrefpeft by an extended finger, 
and the porter by Healing out his tongue. If a 
country gentleman appears a little curious in ob- 
ferving iTie edifices, ligns, clocks, coaches, and 
dials, it is not to be imagined how the polite 
rabble of this town, who are acquainted with 
thefe objects, ridicule his ruflicity. I have 
known a fellow with a burden on his head (leal 
a hand dow n from his load, and (lily twirl the 
cock of a fquire’s hat behind him ; w’hile the 
oftended perfon is fwearing, or out of coun- 
tenance, all the wag-wits in the highway are 
grinning in applaufe of the ingenious rogue that 
gave him the tip, and the folly of him who had 
not eyes all round his head to prevent receiving 
it. Thefe things arife fronl a general aft'eftation 
of fmartnefs, wit, and courage. Wycherly 
fomewhere rallies the pretenfions this w’ay, by 
making a fellow lay, “ Red breeches are a cer- 
tain fign of valour and Otway makes a man, 
to boall his agility, trip up a beggar on crutches. 
From fuch hints 1 beg a fpeculation on this fub- 
je6l: in the mean time 1 lhalldoall in the power 
of a weak old fellow in foy own defence ; for as 
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Diogenes, being in ^ueft of an honeft man, 
fought for him Avhen it was in broad daylight 
with a lantern and candle, fo 1 intend for the 
future to walk the ftreets with a dark lantern, 
which has a convex cryftal in it ; and if any man 
Rare at me, 1 give fair warning that 1 will dire£t 
the light full into his eyes. Thus defparing to 
find nien modeR, 1 hope by this means to evade 
their impudence. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

T* SOPIIROSUNIUS.* 
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Non ego mordaci di/lritai carmine quenquam. 

Ovio. Trift. U. 56s. 

I ne’er in gall 4ipp'd my invenom’d pen. 

Nor branded the bold front of fliamelels men. 

I HAVE been very often tempted to write in- 
vectives upon thofe who have detracted from 
my works, or fpoken in derogation of my per- 
fon ; but 1 look upon it as a particular happineis, 
that I have always hindered my refentments from 
proceeding to this extremity. I once had gone 
through half a fatire, but found fo many motions 
of humanity rifing in me to towards the perfons 

* By Steele. See final note to N” 324, on fignature T. 

A Cottrfe of Chymiftry to be opened at the Labora- 
tory of Mr. Edward Bright, chymift in Wliite-friara, on Mon- 
day, April 28. 'i'he terms are, one guinea at the time of 
fubfeiiptioii, and one guinea and a half at the begiiming of the 

ruuric. N . B. Above200 (^ratioiiS'Will be fifcuffed.— — 

Spe£t: id folio, 356. 
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'whom 1 had feverely treated, that ! threw it 
into the fire without ever finifliing it. I have 
been angry enough to make feveral little epi» 
grams and lampoons ; and, after having admired 
them a day or two, have likewife committed 
them to the flames. Thefe I look upon as io 
many facrifices to humanity, and have received 
much greater fatisfa£tion from the fupprefling 
fuch performances, than I could have done from 
any reputation they might have procured me, 
or from any mortification they might have given 
my enemies, in cal'e 1 had made them public. 
If a man has any talent in writing, it (hews a 
good mind to forbear anfwering calumnies and 
reproaches in the fame Ipirit of bitternefs with 
which they are offered. But when a man has 
been at fome pains in making fuitable returns to 
an enemy, and has the inflruments of revenge 
in his hands, to let drop his wrath, and flifle his 
refentments, feems to have fomething in it great 
and heroical. There is a particular merit in fuch 
a way of forgiving an enemy ; and the more vio- 
lent and unprovoked the offence has been, the 
greater flill is the merit of him who thus for- 
gives it. 

I never met with a cOnfideration that is more 
finely fpun, and what has better pleafed me, than 
one in Epictetus, which places an enemy in a 
new light, and gives us a view of him altogether 
different from that in which we are ufed to re- 
gard him. The fenfe of it is as follows : * Does 
a man reproach thee for being prqud or ill- 
natured, envious or. conceited, ignorant or de- 
tra^ing ? Confider with thyfelf .whether his re- 

Vo l. V. ’ P . 
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proaches are true. If they are not, coniider that 
thou art not the perfon whom he reproaches, 
but that he reviles an imaginary being, and per- 
haps loves what thou really art, though he hates 
what thou appeared to be. If his reproaches are 
true, if (hou art the envious ill-natured man he 
takes thee for, give thyfelf another turn, become 
mild, aiFdble, and obliging, and his reproaches of 
thee naturally ceafe. His reproaches may in- 
deed continue, but thou art no longer the perfon 
whom he reproaches ** 

I often apply this rule to myfelf ; and when I 
hear of a fatincal fpeech or writing that is aimed 
at me, I examine my own heart, whether I de- 
ferve it or not. If I bring in a verdi61; {^inft 
myfelf, I endeavour to ireftify my conduft for 
the future in thofe particulars which have drawn 
the cenfure upon me ; but if the whole invediive 
be grounded upon a talfehood, I trouble myfelf 
no further about it, and look upon my name at 
the head of it to iignify no more than one of 
thofe fi6titious names made ufe of by an author 
to introduce an imaginary chara^r. Why 
fhould a man be fenfible of the Ring of a re- 
proach, who is a ftranger to the guilt that is im- 
plied in it ? or fubje^ himielf to the penalty, 
when he knows he has never committed the 
crime ? This is a piece of fortitude, which eveiy 
'one owes to his own innocence, and without 
which it is hnpoRibie for a man of any merit,*or 
figure, to live at peace with himfelf, in a coun- 
try that abounds with wit and Uberty. 

f Ejnft. Each. cap. 48 and 64, ed. Beric. i67d» 8vo. 
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The famous moiifieur Bakac, in a letter to the 
chancellor of France, who had prevented the 
publication of a book againft him, has the fol- 
lowing words, which are a lively picture of the 
greatnefs of mind fo vifible in the works of that 
author : * If it was a new thing, it may be I 
ihould not be difpleafed with the fupprelfion of 
the firll libel that ftiould abufe me ; but fince 
there are enough of them to make a fmall li- 
brary, 1 am lecretly pleafed to fee the number 
increafed, and take delight in railing a heap of 
(tones that envy has call at me without' doing 
me any harm/ 

The author here alludes to thofe monuments* 
of tBte eallern nations, which were mountains 
of llbnes railed upon the dead bodies by travellers, 
that uied to call every one his (lone upon it as 
they paded by. It is certain that no monument 
is fo glorious as one which is thus railed by the 
bands of envy. For ray part, I admire an author 
for fiich a temper of mind as enables him to bear 
an undeferved reproach without refentment, 
more than for all the wit of any of the hneft 
fatirical reply. 

Thus far I thought necellhry to explain myfelf 
in relation to thofe who have animadverted on 
this paper, and to Ihew the reafons why I have 
not thought fit to return them any formal an- 
fwer. I mull further add, that the work woul^ 
have been of very little ufe to the public, had 
been filled with perfonal reflections and debates : 

* Thece are abundant monuments of the fimie land, ia 
North Britain, where they u^cidled * cairns.' 

Pa 
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for which reafon I have never once turned out 
of my way to obferve thofe little cavils which 
have been made againft it by envy or ignorance. 
The common fry of fcribblers, who have no 
other way of being taken notice of but by at- 
tacking what has gained fome reputation in the 
world, would have furniftied me with bufinefs 
enough, had they found me difpofed to enter the 
lifts with them. 

1 ihall conclude with the fable of Boccalini^s 
traveller, who was fo peftered with the noife of 
grafhoppersin his ears, that he alighted from his 
horfe in great wrath to kill them all. * This,’ 
fays the author, * was troubling himfelf to no 
manner of purpofe. Had he purliied his joVrney 
without taking notice of them, the troublefome 
infects would have died of themfelves in a very 
tew weeks, and he would have fuffered nothing 
from them.’ 


N® 356. Friday, April 18, 1712. 


-AptiJJima qmque dabunt dii. 

Charior ^ illis homo quam Jitd /■— — J trv. Sat. x. S49. 

^TTiie gods will grant 

What their unerring wifdom fees they want : 

In goodnefs, as in greatuefs, they excell ; 
that we Wd ourfelves but hidf as well 1 

l^RYaBN. 

: It is owing to pride, and a fecret aiife6latioa 
of a certtun felf-exiftence, that the nobleft mp- 

* By Addifon, dated London. Sm N* 262,8 paper on dw 
lame fubjeft, by the iinne author. . 
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tive for aftion that ever was propofed to ia.an». 
is not acknowledged the glory and bappinefs of 
their being. The heart is treacherous to itfelf, 
and we do not let our reflections go deep enough 
to receive religion as the mod honourable incen- 
tive to good and worthy aCtions. It is our na- 
tural weaknels to flatter ourfelves into a belief) 
that if we fearch into our inmod thoughts* we 
And ourfelves wholly diiintereded, and diveded 
of any views arifing from felf-love and vain-glory. 
But however fpirits of fuperflcial greatnefs may 
difdain at fird fight to do any thing* but from 
a noble impulfe in themfelves, without any future 
regards in this or any other, being ; upon driCter 
inquiry they will find* to aCt worthily* and ex- 
peCl to be rewarded only in another world, is 
as heroic a pitch of virtue as human nature can 
arrive at. If the tenour of our aClions have any 
other motive than the defire to be pleafing in the 
eye of the Deity, it will neceflarily follow that 
we mud be more than men* if we are not too 
much exalted in profperity and deprefled in ad- 
verfity. But the Chriflian world has a Leader* 
the contemplation of whofe life and fuiferings 
mud adminider comfort in affliction* while the 
fenfe of his power and omnipotence mud give 
them humiliation in profperity. 

It is owing to the forbidding and unlovely 
condraint with which men of low conceptions 
aCt when they think they conform themfelves to 
religion* as well as to the more odious condud^ 
of hypocrites* that the word Chriflian does not 
carry with it at fird view all that is great* wor- 
thy* friendly, generous, and heroic. The man 
' P3 
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who fufpends his hopes of the reward of worthy 
a6tions till after death, who cati bellow unleen, 
who can overlook hatred, do good to his flan- 
derer, who can never be angry at his friend, 
never revengeful to his enemy, is certainly 
formed for the benefit of fociety. Yet thefe are 
fo far from heroic virtues, that they are but the 
ordinary duties of a Chriftian. 

When a man with a fteady faith looks back 
on the great cataftrophe of this day *, with what 
bleeding emotions of heart muft he contemplate 
the life and fufferings of his Deliverer! When 
his agonies occur to him, how will he weep to 
reflet that he has often forgot them for the 
glance of a wanton, for the applaufe of a vain 
world, for a heap of fleeting paft pleafures, which 
are at prefent aching forrows I 

How pleafing is the contemplation of the 
lowly fteps our Almighty Leader took in con- 
ducting us to his heavenly manfions 1 In plain 
and apt parable, fimilitude, and allegory, our 
great Mailer enforced the doClrine of our lalva- 
tion ; but they of his acquaintance, inllead of 
receiving what they could not oppole, were of- 
fended at the prefumption of being w-ifer than 
they. They could not raife their little ideas 
above the confiderationofhim, in thofe circum- 


* Tills paper was publlihedon Good Friday, 1712, and is 
taken, dmuft verbatim, from the iirft publication of the au- 
thor, in which he alcribes to Jefus Chrift epithets, that are 
not aferibed to him in the genuine records of Chriftianity. 
Oninfimtent, Almighty, Creator, Lord of Nature, and Giver 
of Life, are the peculiar incommunicable attributes of His 
Father and our Father, of our God and His God. 
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(lances familiar to them, or conceive that he, 
who appeared not more terrible or pompous, 
Ihould have any thing more exalted than them- 
lelves ; he in that place therefore would no longer 
inefie^lually exert a power which was incapable 
of conquering the prepofleiiion of their narrow 
and mean conceptions. 

Multitudes followed him, and brou^t him 
the dumb, the blind, the fick, and maimed ; 
whom when their Creator had touched, with a 
fecond life they faw, fpoke, leaped, and ran. In 
afledtion to him, and admiration of his a6lions, 
the crowd could not leave him, but waited near 
him till they were almoR as &int and helplefs 
as others they brought for fuccour. He had 
companion on them, and by a miracle fupplied 
their iieceflities. Oh, the ecRatic entertainment, 
when they could behold their food immediately 
increafe to the diflributer s hand, and fee their 
God in perfon feeding and refrcihing his crea- 
tures ! Oh envied happinefs ! But why do I fay 
envied ? as if our God did not (till prelide over 
our temperate meals, cheerful hours, and inno- 
cent converfations. 

But though the facred ftoiy is eveiy where 
full of miracles not inferior to this, and though 
in the midd; of thofe a6ls of divinity he never 
gave the lead: hint of a defign to become a fe- 
cular prince, yet had not hitherto the apodles 
themfelves any other than hopes of worldly 
power, preferment, riches and pomp ; for Peter, 
upon an accident of ambition among the apof> 
ties, hearing his Mader explain that his kingdom 
was not of this world, was fo fcandalized, that 
• P4 
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be whotn he bad fo long followed ihould fufFer 
the ignominy, ihame, and death which he fore- 
told, that he took him ahde and faid, * Be it far 
from thee. Lord, this lhall not be unto thee 
for which he fuffered a fevere reprehenfion from 
his Mafter, as having in his view the glory of 
man rather than that of God. 

The great change of things began to draw 
near, when the Lord of Nature thought fit as a 
faviour and deliverer to make his public entry 
into Jerufalem with more than the. power and 
joy, but none of the oftentation and pomp, of a 
triumph ; he came humble, meek, and lowly ; 
with an unfelt new ecftafy, multitudes ftrewed 
his way with garments and olive-branches, cry- 
ing, with loud gladnefs and acclamation, ‘ Ho- 
fannah to the Son of David ! Blelled is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord F At this great 
King*s acceffion to his throne, men were not en- 
nobled, but faved ; crimes were not remitted, 
hut fins forgiven. He did not beftow medals, 
honours, favours ; but health, joy,*fight, fpeech. 
The firft object the blind ever law was the Au- 
thor of fight ; while the lame ran before, and 
the dumb repeated the hofannah. Thus at- 
tended, he entered into his own houfe, the facred 
temple, and by his divine authority expelled tra- 
ders and worldlings that profaned it ; and thus 
did he for a time ule a great and defpotic power, 
to let unbelievers underfland that it was not 
want of, but fuperiority to, all worldly dominion, 
that made him not exert it. But is this then 
the Saviour ? Is this the Deliverer ? Shall this 
obfcure Nazarene command Ifrael, and fit on 
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the throne of David ? Their proud and difdainful 
hearts, which were petrified with the love and 
pride of this world, were impregnable to the re- 
ception of fo mean a benefaOor, and were now 
enough exafperated with benefits to confpire his 
death. Our Lord was fenfible of their defign, 
and prepared his difciples for it, by recpunting 
to them now more diflindily what Ihould befall 
him ; but Peter, with an ungrounded refolution, 
and in a fiuih of temper, made a fanguine pro- 
tedation^ that though all men were offended in 
him, yet would not he be offended. It was a 
great article of our Saviour’s bufinefs in the 
world to bring us to a fenfe of our inability, 
without God’s affiffance, to do any thing great 
or good ; he therefore told Peter, who thought 
lb well of his courage and fidelity, that they 
would both fiiil him, and even he Ihould deny 
him thrice that very night. 

‘ But what heart can conceive, what tongue 
utter the fequel P Who is that yonder, buffetted, 
mocked, and fpurned ? Whom do they drag like 
a felon ? Whither do they carry ray liord, my 
King, my Saviour, and my God ? And will he die 
to expiate thofe very injuries ? See where they 
have nmled the Lord and Giver of life ! How his 
wounds blacken, his body writhes, and heart 
moves with pity and with agony ! Oh almighty 
fufferer, lobk down, look down from thy trium- 
phant infamy. liO, he inclines his head to his 
facred boforn ! Hark, he groans! See, he expires! 
The earth trembles, the temple rends, the rocks 
burff, the dead arife. Which are the quick ? 
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Which are the dead ? Sure nature, all nature, is 
departing with her Creator/ 


N" 357. Saturday, April 19 , 1712 . 


— Qkm taliafaado 

'T^peret a lachrymK Vihg. iEn. ii. 6^ 

Who can relate fnch woes without a tear i 
z ■ 

The tenth book of Paradife Loft has a greater 
Tanety of perfons in it than any other in the 
whole poem. The author, upon the winding 
up of his action, introduces all tbofe who had 
any concern in it, and ftiews with great beauty 
the iniluence which it had upon each of them. 
It is like the laft ad of a well-written tragedy, 
in which all who had part in it are generally 
drawn up before the audience, and reprefented 

r By Steele. Tranfcribed from Tire Chrillian Hero. Sea 
final note to N° 324. 

* Continuation of Addifon’s critique on Milton’s Paradife 
Loft, p. xvi. on the tenth book of that poem. See Spefct. 
N» 267, 273, 279, 285, 291, 297, 303, 309, 315, 321, 327, 
333, 339, 34.5, 351, 3()3, and .369; and bifliop NcMrton’s 
notes on tins tenth book of Paradife Loft. 

The motto to this paper in the original piibli&tion in folio, 
is the fame with that which is now prefixed to N** 279. 

lieddere perfotue feit convetwntia cuiqtte. 

Hob. ArsT^oet. 316. 

To each cliarafitcr he gives what bell: befits. 
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under thofe circumllances in which the deter^ 
mination of the aftion places them. 

I lhall therefore confider this book under four 
heads, in relation to the celeftiaJ, the infernal, the 
human, and the imaginary perfons, who have 
their refpe8:ive parts allotted in it. 

To begin with .the celeftial perfons. • The 
guardian angels of Paradiib are delcribed as re- 
turning to heaven upon the tall of man, in order 
to approve their vigilance ; their arrival, their 
manner of reception, with the forrow which ap- 
peared in themfelves, and in thofe fpirits who 
are faid to rejoice at the convertion of a tinner, 
are veiy finely laid together in the following 
lines : 

‘ Up into heav’n from Paradife in hafte 
Th’ angelic guards afccnded, mute and fad 
I’or man ; for of his ftate by this they knew : 
JVIuch wond’ring how the i’ubtle fiend had ftol'n 
Entrance unfceu. Soon as th’ unwelcome news 
From earth arriv’d at heav’n gate, difpleas’d 
All were who heard ; dim fadnefs did not fpare 
That time celeftial vifages ; yet mixt 
With pity, violated not their blifs. 

About the liew-arriv'd, in multitudes 
Th’ sethereal people ran, to liear and know 
How all befel. They tow’rds the throne fupreme 
Accountable made hafte, to make appear, 

With righteous plea, their utmoft vigilance. 

And eafily approv’d ; when the Moft High 
Eternal Father, frora'his fecret cloud 
Amidft, in thunder utter’d thus his voice.’ 

The fame Divine Perfon, who in the fore- 
going parts of this poem .interceded for our firR 
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parents before their fall, overthrew the rebel 
angels, and created the worldi, is now reprefented 
as defcending to Paradife, and pronouncing fen< 
tence upon the three offenders. The cool of 
the evening being a circumffance with which 
holy writ introduces this great fcene, it is poeti* 
ca% defcribed by our author, who has alfo kept 
religiouily to the form of words in which the 
three feveral fentences were paffed upon Adam, 
Eve, and the ferpent. He has rather chofen to 
neglect the numeroufnefs of his verfe, than to 
deviate from thofe fpeeches which are recorded 
on this great occafion. The guilt and confiifion 
of our firft parents, Handing naked before their 
judge, is touched with great beauty. Upon the. 
arrival of Sin and Death into the works of the 
creation, the Almighty is again introduced as 
ipeaking to his angels that furrounded him. 

* See ! witli what heat thefe dogs of hell advance, 
To wafte and havoc yonder world, which I 
So fair and good created &c. 

The following pafl^ge is formed upon that 
glorious image in holy writ, which compares the 
voice of an innumerable hoff of angels, uttering 
hallelujahs^ to the voice of mighty thunderings, 
or of many waters : 

*■ He ended, and the heav’nly audience loud 
Sung hallelujah, as the found of feas, 

Through multitude that fuhg. Juil are thy ways, 

Righteous are thy decrees in all thy works, 

Who can extenuate thee? ” 

Though the author .in the whole courfe of 
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his poenr, and particularly in the book we are 
now examining) has infinite allufions to places 
of fcripture ; I have only taken notice in my 
remarks of fuch as are of a poetical nature, and 
which are woven with great beauty into the 
body of his fable. Of this kind is that paflage 
in the prefent book, where, defcribing Sin as 
marching through the works of nature, he adds, 

* Behind her Death 

Clofe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 

On his pale horfe — : — ’ 

Which alludes to that pafiage in fcripture fo 
wonderfully poetical, and terrifying to the ima- 
gination : * And 1 looked, and behold a pale 
horfe, and his name that fat on him was Death, 
and Hell followed with him : and power was 
given unto them over the fourth part of the 
earth, to kill with fword, and with hunger, and 
with ficknefs, and with the beads of the earth.' 
Under this firdheud of celedial perfons we mud 
likewife take notice of the command which the 
angels received, to produce the feveral changes 
in nature, and fully the beauty of creation. Ac- 
cordingly they are reprefented as infefting the 
dars ttnd planets with malignant influences, 
weakening the light of the fun, bringing down 
the winter into the milder regions of nature, 
planting winds and dorms in feveral quarters of 
the fky, doring the clouds with thunder, and, in 
fhort, perverting the whole frame of the univerfe 
to the condition of its criminal inhabitants. As 
this is a noble incident in the poem, the follow- 
ing lines, in which we ffe the angels heaving up 
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the earth, and placing it in a different poffure to 
the fun from what it had before the fall of man, 
is conceived with that fublime imagination 
which was fo peculiar to this great author : 

‘ Some fay he bid his angels turn afcance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the fun’s axle ; they with labour pulh’d 
Oblique the centric globe ’ 

We are in the fecond place to confider the 
infernal agents under the view which Milton 
has given us of them in this book. It is ohferved, 
hv thofe who would fet forth the greatnefs of 
Virgil’s plan, that he condu6ts his reader through 
all the parts of the earth which were dilbovered 
in his time. Alia, Africa, and Europe, are the 
feveral feeries of his fable. The plan of Milton’s 
poem is of an infinitely greater extent, and fills 
the mind w'itli many more aftoniftiing circum- 
ftances, Satan, having furrounded the earth 
feven times, departs at length from Paradife. Wc 
then fee him Iteering his courfe among the con- 
ffellations, and, after haA'ing traA'erled the whole 
creation, purfuing his voyage through the chaos, 
and entering into his own infernal dominions. 

His firft appearance in the aflembly of fallen 
angels is worked up Avith circumftances Avhich 
give a delightful furprife to the reader : but there 
is no incident in the whole poem which does 
this more than the transformation of the Avhole 
audience, that follows the account their leader 
gives them of his expedition. The gradual 
change of Satan himfelf is deforibed after Ovid's 
jnanner, and may vie with any of thofe celebrated 
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transformations which are looked upon as the 
moft beautiful paits in that poet's works. Mil- 
ton never fails of improving his own hints, and 
beftowing the laft finilhing touches in every in- 
cident which is admitted into this poem. The 
unexpefted hifs which arifes in this epifode, the 
dimenfions and bulk of Satan fo much fuperior 
to thofe of the infernal fpirits who lay under the 
fame transformation, with the annual change 
which they are fuppofed to fuffer, are inftances 
of this kind. The beauty of the di6tion is very 
remarkable in this whole epifode, as I have ob- 
ferved in the fixth part of thefe remarks the 
great judgment with which it was contrived. 

The parts of Adam and Eve, or the human 
perfons, come next under our conlideration. 
Milton’s art is no where more fliewn than in 
his conducting the parts of thefe our firft pa- 
rents. The reprefentation he gives of them, 
without falfifying the ftory, is wonderfully con- 
trived to influence the reader with pity and 
compaflioii towards them. Though Adam in- 
volves the .whole fpecies in mifery, his crime 
proceeds from a weaknefs which every man is 
inclined to pardon and commifcrate, as it leenis 
rather the frailty of human nature, than of the 
perfon who offended. Every one is apt to ex- 
cufe a fault which he himfelf might have fallen 
into. It was the excefs of love for Eve tliat 
ruined Adam and his poflierity. I need imt add, 
that the author is juftifled in this particular by 
many of the fathers, and the mofl: orthodox wri- 
ters. Milton has by this means filled a great 
part of his poem with, that kind of writing 
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which the French critics call the tendre, dnd 
which is in a particular manner engaging to all 
forts of readers. 

Adam and Eve, in the book we are now con- 
iidering, are likewife drawn with fuch fentiments 
as do not only intereft the reader in their afflic- 
tions, but raile in him the moft melting pafflons 
of humanity and commiferation. When Adam 
fees the feveral changes of nature produced about 
him, he . appears in a diforder of mind fuitable 
to one who had forfeited both his innocence and 
his happinefs ; he is filled with horror, remorfc, 
defpair ; in the anguifli of his heart he expollii- 
lates with his Creator for having given him an 
unalked exiftencc : 

* Did I requeft thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man ? Did I folicit thee 
From darknefs to promote me ? or here place 
In this delicious garden ? As my will 
Concurr’d not to my being, ’twere but right 
And equal to reduce me to my duft, 

Defirous to refign, and render back 

All I receiv’d ’ 

He immediately after recovers from his pre- 
fumption, owns his doom to be juft, and begs 
that the death which is threatened him may be 
infli6);ed on him ; 

* Why delays 

His hand to execute w’hat his decree 
. Fix’d on this day ? Why do I overlive ? 

Why am I mock’d with deaths and lengthened out 
To deathlefs pain ? How gladly would I meet 
Mortality my fentence,^ aitd be earth 
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Tnfenlible! how glad would lay me down, 

As in iny mother's lap ! There Ihuuld I reft 
And fleep I'ecure ; his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears: no fear of worfe 
To me, and to my offspring, would torment me 
With cruel expeftatiou— — — ’ 

This whole fpeech is full of the like emotion*, 
and varied with all thofe fentimfents which we 
may fuppofe natural to a mind fo broken and 
diliurbed. I mult not omit that generous con- 
cern which our firft father Ihews in it for his 
polterity, and which is fo proper to afFe6t the 
reader : 

* ————Hide me from the face 
Of Ood, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happinefs ! yet well, if here would end 
The mifery ; 1 deferv’d it, and w*ould bear 
My own deiervings : but this will not ferve ; 

All that 1 eat, or drink, or lhall beget. 

Is propagated curfe. O voice once heard 
Delightfully, “ Increafe and multiply 

Now death to hear ! 

In me all 

Pofterity ftands curft ! Fair patrimony. 

That I muft leave ye, fons ! O were I able 
To wafte it all myfelf, and leave you none ! 

So difinherited, how w'ould you blefs 
Me now your curfe ! Ah, why ftiould all mankind. 
For one man’s fault, thus guiltlefs be condemn'd. 
If guiltlefs ? But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt ? ■’ 

Who can afterwards behold the father of 
mankind, extended upon the earth, uttering his 
midnight complaiilts, b,e wailing his exillence, 
VoL. V. * Q 
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and wiftiing for death, without fympathizing 
with him in his diftrefs ? 

‘ Thus Adam to himfelf lamented loud 
Through the ftill night ; (not now as ere man fell) 
Wholefome and cool and mild, but with black air, 
Accompanied with dumps and dreadful gloom; 
Which to hi^ evil confcience reprefented 
All things with double terror. On the ground 
Oulftretch'd be lay ; on the cold ground ! and oft 
Curs’d his creation ; death as oft accus'd • 

Of tardy execution ■’ 

The part of Eve in this book is no lefs paf- 
fionate, and apt to fway the reader in her favour. 
She is reprelented with great lendernefs as ap- 
proaching Adam, but is fpurned from him with 
a fpirit of upbraiding and indignation, conform- 
able to the nature of man, whole palhons had 
now gained the dominion over him. The fol- 
lowing paflage, wherein flie is deferibed as re- 
newing her addrefles to him, with the w'hole 
fpeech that follows it, have fomething in them 
exijuilltely moving and pathetic : 

‘ He added not, and from her turn’d : but Eve, 
Not fo repuls’d, with tears tliat ceas’d not flowing^ 
And trelTes all diforder'd, at his feet 
Fell humble ; and embracing them bcfouglit 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint 
“ Forfake me not thus, Adam ! Witnefs Heav’n 
What love fincere, and rev’rence in my breaR 
1 bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv’d ! thy fuppliant 
1 beg, and clafp thy knees; bereave me not 
(Whei'edn 1 live !) thy gentle looks, thy aid. 

Thy counfel in this uttermoft diftrefs. 
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My only ftrength, and ftay! Forlorn of thee, 

Whither {hall 1 betake me, where I’ubfilt ? 

"While yet we live (Icarce one lliort hour perhaps) 

Between us two let there be peace,” &c. 

Adames reconcilement to her is w'orked up in 
the fame fpirit of tendernefs. Eve afterwards 
propofes to her huiband, in the blindnefs of her 
del’pair, that, to prevent their guilt from de- 
feending upon potterity, they fliould endeavour 
to live childlefs ; or, if that could not be done, 
they iliould feek their own deaths by violent 
methods. As thefe fentiments naturally engage 
the reader to regard the motherof mankind with 
more than ordinary commiferation, they likewife 
contain a very fine moral. '^I’he refolution of 
dying to end our miferies, does not fliew fuch a 
degree of magnanimity as a refolution to ‘bear 
them, and fubmit to the difpenfations of Provi- 
dence. Our author has therefore, w'ith great 
delicacy, reprefented Eve as entertaining this 
thought, and Adam as difapproving it. 

We are, in the laft place, to coniider the ima- 
ginary perfonSjOr Death and Sin, who a6t a large 
part in this book. Such beautiful extended al- 
legories are certainly fome of the iineft compo- 
{itions of genius ; but, as I have before obierved, 
are not agreeable to the nature of an heroic 
poem. This of Sin and Death is very exquilite 
in its kind, if not conlidered as a part of luch a 
work. The truths contained in it are fo clear 
and open, that 1 {hall notloie time in explaining 
them ; but lhall only obferve that a reader, who 
knows the (trength of the Englilh tongue, will 
be amazed to thii^k how the poet could find 

Q 
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fuch apt words and phmfes to defcribe the ac- 
tions of tliofe two imaginary pcrfons, and par- 
ticularly in that part wtiere Death is exhibited 
as forming a bridge over the chaos ; a work 
luitable to the genius of Milton. 

Since the fubjeft I am upon gives me an op- 
portunity of fpeakiog more at large of llich Ilia- 
dowy and imaginary perfons as may be intro- 
duced into heroic poems, I fhall beg leave to ex- 
plain myfelf in a matter which is curious in its 
kind, and which none of the critics have treated 
of. 1 1 is certain 11 omer and Virgil are full of ima- 
ginary perlbns, who are very beautiful in poetry 
when they are juft ftiewn W'ithout being engaged 
in any feries of a6lion. Homer indeed reprefeiits 
Sleep as a peribn, and alcribes a ftiort part to 
him in his Iliad ; but we muft confider, that 
though we now regard fuch a peribn as entirely 
ihadowy and unfubftantial, the heathens made 
ftatues of him, placed him in their temples, and 
looked upon him as a real deity. When Homer 
makes ul'e of other fuch allegorical perfons, it is 
only in Ihort expreffions, which convey an ordi- 
nary thought to the mind in the moll pleating 
manner, and may rather be looked upon as po- 
etical phrafes, than allegorical deferiptions. In- 
ftead of telling us that men naturally fly when 
they are terrilied, he introduces the perfons of 
Flight and Fear, who, he tells us, are infeparable 
companions, liiftead of faying that the time 
was come w’hen Apollo ought to have received 
his recompenfe, he tells us, that the Hours 
brought him his reward. Inftead of deferibing 
the efledl which Minerva’s segb produced in 
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battle* he tells us that the brims of it were en- 
compalKed by Terror, Rout, Dilcord, Fury, Pur- 
fuit, Mailacre, and Death. 1 n the lame figure 
of fpeaking, he reprefents Vi£loiy as following 
Diomedes ; Difcord as the mother of funerals 
and mourning ; Venus as d relied by the Graces; 
llellona as wearing Terror and Confternation 
like a garment. 1 might give feveral other in- 
itances out of Homer, as well as a great many 
out of Virgil. Milton has likewile very often 
made ufe of the fame way of fpeaking, as where 
he tells us, that Vi6lory lat on the right hand of 
the MelTiah, when he marched forth agaiult the 
rebel angels ; that at the riling of the fun, the 
Hours unbarred the gates of light; that Difcord 
was the daughter of Sin. Of the fame nature 
are thofe exprelfions, where, deferibing the ling- 
ing of the nightingale, he adds, ‘ Silence was 
plealod and upon the Meffiah’s bidding peace 
to the chaos, ‘ Coid’ulion heard his voice.’ I 
might add innumerable inftances of our poet’s 
writing in this beautiful figure. It is plain that 
thefe I have mentioned, in which perlons of an 
imaginary nature are introduced, are fuch ftiort 
allegories as are not defigned to be taken in the 
literal fenfe, but onl^ to convey particular cir- 
cuinfianccs to the reader, after an unufual and 
entertaining manner. But when fuch perlons 
are introduced as principal aClors, and engaged 
in a feries of adventures, they take too much 
upon them, and are by no means proper for an 
heroic poem, which ought to appear credible in 
its principal parts. 1 cannot forbear therelbre 
thinkinga that Sin and Death are as improper 
' Q3 
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agents in a work of this nature, as Strength and 
Neceffity in one of the tragedies of .dSfchylus, 
who reprefented thofe two perlbns nailing down 
Prometheus to a rock ; for which he has been 
juftly cenfured by the greateft critics. I do not 
know any imaginary peiTon made ufe of in a 
more fublime manner of thinking than that in 
one of the prophets, who, defcribing God asde- 
fcending from heaven, and vifiting the fins of 
mankind, adds that dreadful circumftance, ‘Be- 
fore him went the Peltilence.* It is certain this 
imaginary perfon might have been defcribed in 
all her purple fpots. The Fever might have 
marched before her. Pain might have ftood at 
her right hand, Phrenzy on her left, and Death 
in her rear. She might have been introduced 
as gliding down from the tail of a comet, or 
darted upon the earth in a flalh of lightning. 
She might have tainted the atmofphere with her 
breath. The very glaring of her eyes might 
have fcattered infe6tion. But 1 believe every 
reader will think, that in fuch fublime writings 
the mentioning of her, as it is done in fcripture, 
has fomething in it more jufi, as well as great, 
than all that the mofi; ^nciful poet could have 
bellowed upon her in the richnefs of his imagi- 
nation. L* 


* By Addifon, London. See final notes to 334, and 
N" 7, on Addii'on’s fignatures c, L, l> o. See alfo K** 221, 
on cabalUticd letters and notes. 

Lofs of memory, or foigetfulnefe, certunly cured, 1^ 
A grateful elefluary, that flrikes at the prime caufe [which 
few apprehcncQ of forgetfulnefs ; makes the head clear and 
eafy ; the fpirils free, active, ai^ na|£fliurbed( corroboratee 
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Dejipere in hco. lion. 4 Od. xii. 1. uft. 

Tis joyous folly that unbends the iniud. Francis. 

Charles LiLLYattended metheotlierdoy, 
and made me a prefent of a large llieet of paper, 
on which is delineated a pavement in Mofaic 
work, lately difcovered at Stnnsfield, near Wood- 
ftock ^ A perfon who has fo much the gif. of 
fpeechas Mr. Lilly, and can carryonadircoiirfc 
without a reply, had great opportunity on that 
occullon to expatiate upon fo fine a piece of an- 
tiquity. Among other things, 1 remember he 
gtive me his opinion, which he drew from the 
ornaments of the w-ork, that this was the floor 
of a room dedicated to mirth and concord. 
Viewing this w'ork, made my fancy run over 
the many gay exprellions I have read in ancient 
authors, which contained invitations to lay allde 
care and anxiety, and give a loofe to that pleaf- 
ing fbrgetfulnefs wherein men put oil' their cha- 
raflers of hulinefs, and enjoy tlieir very felves. 
Thefehoiirs were ufually palled in rooms adorned 
for that purpofe, and let out in fuch a manner, 
as the objefts all around the company gladden 

and revives all the faculties^ cfpcdally the memory, which it 
fiivngtheiis beyond imagination, and eilablcs [though nlnioil 
totally loft before] to remember tiie miniiteft circumhancc to 
a wonder. — Pr. ‘2s. 6d. a pot. Sped, in folio. See Tat. 
N® 224. 

^ Engraved by Vertue in 1712. See an account of it in 
Gough s Urililh Topography,'V^ol, IL p. 88. 

Q 4 
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their hearts ; which, joined to the cheerful looks 
of weil-chofen and agreeable friends, gave new 
vigour to the airy, produced the latent tire of the 
modeli, and gave grace to the How humour of 
the refcrved. A judicious mixture of I'uch com- 
pany, crowned with chaplets of flowers, and the 
whole apartment glittering with gay lights, 
cheered with a profulion of rotes, artificial falls 
of water, and intervals of loft notes to longs of 
love and wine, fufpended the cares of human 
life, and made a feltival of mutual kindnefs. 
Such parties of pleul’ure as thefe, and the reports 
of the agreeable pafiages in their jollities, have 
in ail ages awakened the dull part of mankind 
to pretend to mirth and good-humour, without 
capacity for fuch entertainments : for, if I may 
be allowed to fay lb, there are an hundred men 
fit for any employment, to one who is capable 
of palling a night in company of the lirlt lafte, 
witliout Ihocking any member of the fociety, 
over-rating his own part of the converfation, but 
equally rccei\ing and contributing to the plea- 
fure of the whole company. When one conli- 
ders fuch collections of companions in pall times, 
and fuch as one might name in the prclent age, 
with how much Ipleen mutt a man needs rellcCl 
upon the awkward gaiety of thole who afleCl 
the frolic with an ill grace ! I liave a letter 
from a correl’pondent of mine, who delires me 
to udinonifli all loud, milbliievous, airy, dull 
companions, that they are niittaken in what 
they cair a frolic. Irregularity in itfelf is not 
W'hat creates pleafure and mirth : but to fee a 
man, who knows what* rule and decency are, 
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defcend from them agreeably in our company, 
is what denominates him apleaiant companion. 
Inltead of that, you find many whofe nnrth con- 
lilts only in doing things which do not become 
them, with a fecret confcioui’nels that all the 
world knows they know belter: to this is al- 
ways added fomething milchievous to theni- 
felves or others. 1 have heard of fome very 
merry fellows among whom the frolic was flart- 
ed, and palled by a great majority, that every 
man Ihould immediately draw a tooth; after 
which they have; gone in a body and fmoked a 
cobbler. The fame company, at another niglitj 
has each man burned his cravat ; and one per- 
haps, whole ellate would bear it, has thrown a 
long wig and hat into the lame fire *. I'hus 
they have jelled themlelvesltark-naked, and run 
into the itreets, and frighted women very fuc- 
celsfully. There is no inhabitant of any lland- 
ing in Covent-garden, but can tell you an hun- 
dred good humours, where people have come off 
with a little bloodlhed, and yet feouved all the 
witty hours of the night. . I know a gentleman 
that has leveral wounds in the head by watch- 
poles, and has been thrice run through the 
bod}^ to carry on a good jell, f ie is very old 
for a man of lb much good humour ; but to this 
day he is feldoni merry but he has occallon to 
be valiant at the lame time. Hut, by the fa- 
vour of thele gentlemen, I am humbly of opi- 
nion, that a man may be a very witty man, and 


* This alludes to a frolic of Sir Charles Sedley, related ia 
the notes to the late edition of tlie Taller. 
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never oiTend one Ratute of this kingdom, not 
excepting that of ftabbing. 

Tlie writers of plays have what they call 
unity of time and place, to give a julinefs to 
their feprefentation ; and it would not be amifs 
if all who pretend to be companions would con- 
fine their actions to the place of meeting ; for a 
frolic carried farther may be better performed by 
other animals than men. It is not to rid much 
ground, or do much mifehief, that fhould deno- 
minate a pleafant fellow ; but that, is truly fro- 
lic which is the play of the mind, and confifts 
of various and unforced fallies of imagination. 
Feftivity of fpirit is a very uncommon talent, 
and muft proceed from an aflemblage of agree- 
able qualities in the fame perfon. There are 
fome few whom I think peculiarly happy in it ; 
but it is a talent one cannot name in a man, ef- 
pecially when one confiders, that it is never very 
grateful but where it is regarded by him who 
polfelles it in the fecond place. The beft man 
that 1 know of for heightening the revel gaiety 
of a company is Eftcourt whole jovial humour 
diffufes itfelf from the higheft perfon at an en- 
tertainment to the meanefl waiter. Merry tales, 
accompanied with apt geftures and lively repre- 
fentations of circumllances and perfons, beguile 
the graveft mind into a confent to be as hu- 
morous as liimfelf. Add to this, that when a 
man is in his good graces, he has a mimicry 
that does not debafe the perfon he reprefents ; 

*• See Taticr, with notes, Vol. I. N“ 20 ; Vol,II. N®51 j 
and Spe^. K® 264, N® 370, and N® 4C8. 
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but which, taking from the gravity of the cha- 
rafter, adds to the agreeablenel’s of it. This 
plealant fellow gives one fome idea of the an- 
cient pantomime, who is laid to have given the 
audience, in dumb-lhow, an exaft idea of any 
cha rafter or pallion, or an intelligible relation 
of any public occurrence, with no other expref* 
lion than that of his looks and geliures. ]f all 
who have been obliged to thefe talents in 
Eltcourt will be at Love for Love ' to-morrow 
night, they will but pay him what they owe 
him, at fo ealy a rate as being prel'entata play 
which nobody would omit feeing, that had, or 
had not, ever feen it before. 

Tf 
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Torva leana lupvni JeqnUur, lapm ipft capcllam ; 

Flomitem cutilum lequitur lalhiva cauella, 

Viik;. Eel. ii. 63, 

Ijoiis the wolves, and wolves the kids purfiie. 

The kids fweet thyme, — ^aiid Hill I follow you. 

» VVarton. 

As we were at the club laft night, I obferved 
that my old friend Sir Roger, contrary to his ufual 

® A well-known and celebrated comedy, by W. Congreve. 
4to. 1690 . 

^ By Steele. See final note to N° 324, on ligiiature T, 
and JSi® 5, note on it, Ilichard, the clirifliaii name of the wri- 
ter, knighted early in the reign of George I. with the fword, 
it is faid, of his fiivoiirite hero the duke of Marlborough. 

The famous Bavarian Red liquor gives a dtlrghtful 
blulhing colour to the white or pale, not to be dillii gjiiihed 
from a natural fine complexion, "or perceived to be artificial by 
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cuftoni, fat very filent, and, infleiid of minding 
V hat was ibid by the company, was wliiftling 
to hirnfeif in a very thoughtful mood, and play- 
ing with a cork. 1 jogged Sir Andrew F reeporl, 
who fat between us ; and, as we were both ob- 
ferving him, w-e faw the knight lhake his head, 
and heard him fay to biml’clf, ‘ A fooliftj wo- 
man ! 1 can't believe it.' Sir Andrew gave him 
a gentle pat U}) 0 U the flioulder, and ollercd to 
lay him a bottle of wine that he was thinking 
of the widow. My old friend ftartcd, and, re- 
covering out of his brown ftudy, told Sir An- 
drew, that once in his life he had been in the 
right. In lliort, after feme little hehtalion, Sir 
Roger told us in the fuinefs of liis heart, that 
he had juft received a letter from his fteward, 
which acquainted him that his old rival and 
antagonift in the country. Sir David Dundrura, 
bad been making a vifit to the widow. ‘ How- 
ever,’ fays Sir Roger, ‘ 1 can never think that 
{lie’ll have a man tliat s half a year older than I 
am, and a noted republican into the bargain.’ 

Will Honeycomb, who looks upon love as his 
particular province, interrupting our friend with 
a junty laugh, ‘ I thought, knight,’ laid he, ‘ thou 
badft lived long enough in the world, not to pin 
thy huppinefs upon one that is a woman, and a 
widow. I think that, without vanity, I may 
pretend to know as much of the female world as 
any man in Great Britain, though the chief of 

the ueareft friend. It is nothing of paint, may fafely be tokem 
inwardly, cannot be nibbed off, and is certainly the belt 
beautifier in the world. Fr. 3 b. 6d. a bottle. Spe6t. in folio. 
See Tat. a24. 
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my knowledge coniifts in this, (hat they are not 
to be known.’ Will immediately, with his ul’ual: 
fluency, rambled into an account of his own 
amours. ‘ 1 am now,’ lays he, * upon the A^erge 
of fixty,’ (though by the w'ay we all knew he was 
turned of threelcore). * . Y ou may eafily guefs,* 
continued Will, that I have not lived fo long in 
the world without having had Ibme thoughts of 
fettling in it, as the phrale is. To tell you truly, 
I have ieveral times tried rny fortune that W'ay,- 
though 1 cannot much boaft of my fuccefs. 

‘ 1 made my hrft addr(;fles to a young lady 
in the country ; but, when I thought things 
were pretty well drawing to a conclulion, her 
fatlier happening to hear that 1 had formerly 
boarded with a furgeon, the old put ibrbad me 
his hoiif(>, and witliin a. fortnight after married 
his daughter to a fox-hunter in the neighbour- 
hood. 

‘ I made my next application to a widow, 
and attacked her fo brifkly, that I thought my- 
felf within a fortnight of her. As 1 waited 
upon her one morning, flie told me, that fiie 
intended to keep her ready money and jointure 
in her own hand, and defired me to call upon 
her attorney in Lion’s inn, who Avould adjuR with 
me what it was proper for me to add to it. J! 
was fo rebuffed by this overture, that I never in- 
quired either for her or her attorney afterwards. 

* A few months after, I addrellcd inyfelf to 
a young lady who was an only daughter, and 
of a good family. I danced with her at feveral 
balls, fqueezed her by the hand, faid foft things 
to her, and in ihort made no doubt of her heart ; 
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and, though iny fortune was not equal to hers, 
I was in hopes that her fond father would not 
deny her the man ihe had fixed her atle61ions 
upon. But as I went one day to the houle, in 
order to break the matter to him, 1 found the 
whole family in confulion, and heard, to my 
unfpeakable furprife, that Mifs Jenny was that 
very morning run away with the butler. 

* I then courted a fccond widow, and am at a 
iofs to this day how' I came to mils her, for flie 
had often commended my perfon and behavi- 
our. Her maid indeed told me one day, tliat her 
xnidrefs faid flie never faw a gentleman with 
fuch afpindle pair of legs as Mr. Honeycomb. 

‘ After this I laid fiege to four heireiles fuc- 
ceffively, and, being a handfome young dog in 
thofe days, quickly made a breach in their 
hearts ; but 1 don’t know how it came to pafs, 
though 1 feldom failed of getting the daughter’s 
confent, 1 could never in my life get the old 
people on my tide. 

‘ I could give you an account of a thoufand 
other unfuccefsful attempts, particularly of one 
which 1 made fome years lince upon an old 
W'oman, whom I had certainly borne away 
with flying colours, if her relations had not 
come pouring in to her afliflance from all parts 
of England ; nay, I believe 1 (hould have got 
her at lall, had not (he been carried ofi' by a 
hard froft.' 

As Will’s tranfitions are extremely quick, he 
turned from Sir Roger, and, applying himfelf to 
me, told me there w'as a paflage in the book I 
had confldered lafl; Saturday, which deferved to 
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be writ in Jetters of gold : and, taking out a 
pocket Milton, read the following lines, which 
are part of one of Adam’s fpeeches to Eve after 
the fall. 


‘ - ——Oh ! why did our 
Creator wife ! that peopled highed heaven 
With fpirits mafeuline, create at laft 
This novelty on earth, this lair defeft 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
AVith men, as angels, without feminine ? 

Or find fome other way to generate 
Mankind ? Tliis milchief had not then hefall’n. 
And more that fiiall befall, innumeralde 
Difturbanccs on earth, through female fnares, 
And ftrait conjunction with this fex : for cither 
lie lhall never find out fit mate ; but I'ucli 
As foinc misfortune brings him, or miliake ; 

Or Avhoin he willies molt llmll feldom gain. 
Through her perverfenefs ; butlliall fee her gain'd 
By a far worfe : or if Ihe love, withheld 
By parents ; or his happieft choice loo late 
Shall meet already link’d, and w'cdlock-bound 
To a fell adverfary, his hate, or lliame : 

W’hich infinite calamity lhall caufc 
To human life, and houfehold peace confound.’ 

Sir Roger liftened to this palTage with great 
attention; and, defiring Mr. Honeycomb to 
fold down a leaf at the place, and lend him his 
book, the knight put it up in his pocket, and 
told us that he would read over thele verles 
again before he went to bed. X * 

• By Mr. £. Budgell. N" 555, explication of X. 
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• —De paupertatc taccnles 

Plus pofcentejeretit. Hob. lEp. xvii. 43. 

Tlio man who all liis wants conrcals. 

Gains more tlian he who all liis wants reveals. 

Dvncombe. 

I HAVE nothing to do with the bufinefs of 
this day, any further than affixing the piece of 
Latin on the head of ray paper ; which 1 think 
a motto not unfui table, lince if filence of our 
poverty Is a recommendation, ftill more com- 
mendable is his modefly who conceals it by a 
decent dreis 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ There is an evil under the fun, 

. which has not yet come within your fpeculation, 
and is the cenfure, difefteem, and contempt, 
which fome young fellows meet with from par- 
ticular perlbns, for the reafonable methods they 
take to avoid them in general. This is by ap- 

{ )earing in a better drefs than may leem to a re- 
ation regularly .confiftent with a fmall fortune ; 
and therefore may occalion a judgment of a 
fuitable extravagance in other particulars ; but 
the difadvantage with which the man of narrow= 
circumftances a6ls and fpeaks, is fo feelingly let 
forth in a little book called The Chriffian UeroS 
that the appearing to be otherwife is not only 

^ See N* ** 264, the chara6ter of Irus ; and N” 280. 

* See N® 3d6, and note oa^Steele s Chriftiiui Hero. 
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pardonable,' but neceflary. Every one knows 
the hurry of concluhons that are made in con- 
tempt of a perlbn that appears to be calamitous ; 
which makes it very excul’able to prepare one- 
felf for the company of thofe that are of a 
fuperior quality and fortune, by appearing to be 
in a better condition than one is, lb tar as fuch 
appearance lliall not make us really of worfe. 

* It is a juttice due to the charatfer of one 
who fuflers hard reflections from any particular 
perlbn upon this account, that fuch perlbns 
would inquire into his manner of fpiJiiding his 
time ; of which, though no further information 
can be had than that he remains fo many hours 
in his chamber, yet, if this is cleared, to imagine 
that a reafonabie creature, w'rung with a narrow 
fortune, does not make the beft ule of this retire- 
ment, would be a conclulion extremely unchari- 
table. From what has, or will be laid, 1 hope 
no confequence can be extorted, implying, that 
1 would have any young fellow fpend more time 
than the common leilure which his lludies re- 
quire, or more money than his fortune or allow- 
ance may admit of, in the purfuit of an acquaint- 
ance with his betters: for as to his time, the 
grofs of that ought to be lacred to more fub- 
Itantial acquifitions ; for each irrevocable mo- 
ment of which he ought to believe he Itands 
religioufly accountable. As to his drefs, 1 lhall 
engage myfelf no further than in the modeft de- 
fence of two plain fuits ayear : for being perfectly 
fatisfied in Eutrapelus^ contrivance of making a 
Mohock of a man, by prefenting him with laced 
and embroidered fuits, 1 would by no means be 
VOI..V. ' R / 
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Uiought to controvert the conceit, by iniinuating 
the advantages of foppery. It is an aflertion 
which admits of much proof, that a ftranger of 
tolerable fenfe, drefled like a gentleman, will be 
better received by thofe of quality above him, 
than one of much better parts, whole drefs is 
regulated by the rigid notions of frugality. A 
man’s appearance ialls within the cenl’ure of 
every one that lees him ; bis parts and learning 
veiy few are judges of ; and even upon thefe few, 
they cJin't at lirll be well intruded ; for policy 
and good breeding will counfel him to be re^ 
.ferved among ftrangers, and to fupport himfelf 
pnly by the common fpirit of conVerfation. In- 
deed among the injudicious, the words ‘ delicacy, 
idiom, fine images, ftrufituro of periods, genius, 
fire,’ and the reft, made ufe of with a frugal and 
comely gravity, will maintain the figure of im-* 
menfe reading, and the depth of criticifm. 

‘ All gentlemen of fortune, at leaft the young 
and middle-aged, are apt to pride themfelves a 
little too much upon their drefs, and confe-* 
quently to value others in fome meafure upon 
the fame confideration. With what confulion 
is a man of figure obliged to return the civilities 
pf the hat to a perfon whofe air and attire hard-* 
ly entitle him to it ! for whom neverthelefs the 
other has a particular efteem, though he is 
alhamed to have it challenged in lb public a 
manner. It muft be allowed, that any young 
(allow that affects to drefs and appear genteelly, 
might, with artificial management, lave ten 
pounds a^year ; as inftead of fine holland he 
might iiioum in iack(dotb> and-itt other pact^ 
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culurs be proportionably fliabby : but of what 
fervice w'oultl this I'uni be to avert any misfor- 
tune, whiht it would leave him del’erled by the 
little good acquaintance he has, and prevent 
his gaining any other ? As the aprjearance of 
an eafy fortune is necellary towards making one, 
I don’t know l)ut it might be of advantage fonit- 
times to throw into one’s dilcourfe certain ex- 
clamations abojit hank ftock, and to Ihew a 
marvellous liirprife upon its fall, as well as the 
mod affe 6 ted triumph upon its rile. The vene- 
ration and refpfMT which the practice of all ages 
has preferved to appearances, without doubt 
fuggelled to our tradelmen that wife and politic 
cullom, to apjdy and recommend themlelves to 
the public by all thofe decorations upon their 
lign-potls and houl'es, which the molt eminent 
hands in the neighbourhood can furnilh them 
with. What can be more attra 6 live to a man 
of letters, than that immenle erudition of all 
ages and languages, which a Ikiiful bookfeller, 
in conjun 6 tion with a painter, lhall image upon 
his column, and the extremities of his fliop ? 
The fame fpirit of maintaining a haadfome ap- 
peanince reigns among the grave and I'olid ap- 
prentices of the law (here I could be particular- 
ly dull in proving the word apprentice to he 
figniheant of a barrifter) ; and you may ealily 
dillinguilli who has iiioft lately made his pre- 
tentions to bufinefs, by the whitelt and mod 
ornamental frame of his window : if indeed the 
chamber is a ground-room, and has rails before 
it, the finery is of neceflity more extended, and 
the pomp of bufinefs better maintained. And 
■ R 2 
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what can be a greater indication of the dignitj 
of drefs, than that burthenfome finery which 
is the regular habit of our judges, nobles, and 
bdhops, with which, upon certain days, we fee 
them incumbered ? And though it may be faid, 
this is awful, and necelfiiry for the dignity of 
the Rate, yet the wileft of them have been re- 
markable, before they arrived at their prefent 
Rations, for being very well-drefled perfohs. 
As to my own part, 1 am near thirty ; and 
fincc I left fchool have not been idle, M'hich i» 
a modern phrafe for having iliulied hard. I 
brought off a clean fyftera of moral philolbphy^ 
and a tolerable jargon of metaphyfics, from the 
univerlity ; fince that, I have been engaged in 
the clearing part of the perplexed ftyle and 
matter of the law, which fo hereditarily de- 
feends to all its profeflbrs. To all which fevere 
Rudies I have thrown in, at proper interims, 
the pretty learning of the daffies. Notwith- 
Randing which, 1 am what Shakefpeare calls a 
fellow of no mark or likelihood ; which makes 
me underfland the more fully, that fince the 
regular methods of making friends and a for- 
tune by the mere force of a profeffion is fo very 
Row and uncertain, a man flmuld take all rea- 
fbnable opportunities, by enlarging a good ac- 
quaintance, to court that time and chance which 
is faid to happen to every man.' T 


^ By Steele. See filial note to N*’ SS4, on T. 
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N® 361 . Thurfday, April 24, 1712 . 


Turta^'eitm intetidil vocem, qua protinds ornnis 

Contremuit domus Vikg. il2u. vii. 514. 

The bhiit Tartarean fpreads its notes aroiuid ; 

The houie aftonifli'd trembles at the found. 

I HAVE lately received tlie following letter 
from a country gentleman. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* The night before I left London I 
went to fee a play called The Humorous Lieu- 
tenant *. Upon the riling of the curtain 1 was 
very much furprifed with the great concert of 
cat-calls which was exhibited that evening, and 
began to think with myfelf that 1 had made a 
miilake, and gone to a mullc-raeeting inltead of 
the playhoufe. It appeared indeed a little odd 
to me, to fee fo many perfons of quality, of 
both fexes, aflerabled together at a kind of cater- 
wawling ; for I cannot look upon that perform- 
ance to have been any thing better, whatever the 
mullcians themfelves might think of it. As 1 
had no acquaintance in the houfe to alk quel- 
tions of, and was forced to go out of town early 
the next morning, I pould not learn the fecret 
of this matter. What 1 would therefore defire 

‘ A tn^i-eomedy by Beaumont and Fletcher, in folio, 
iGOQ : the plot taken from Antigonus and Demetrius, givcu 
by Plutarch, and other writers of their lives ; and the incident 
of the Humorous Lieutenant fceuis borrowed from the Rory of 
LucuUus’s foldicr, related by iHorace, Epift, lib. ii. cp. 2. 
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of you, i.«, to give me fome account of this 
Itrange inftrument, which I found the company 
called a cat-call ; and particularly to let me 
know whether it be a piece of mufic lately come 
from Italy. Eor my own part, to be free with 
you, I would rather hear an Englilh fiddle: 
though 1 durft not Ihew my diflike whilft I was 
in the playhoufe, it being my chance to fit the 
very next man to one of the performers. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft affedionate friend and fervant, 

John Shallow, Kfq.* 

In compliance with fquire Shallow’s requeft, 
I delign this paper as a diflertatioa upon the cat- 
call. In order to make myfelf a mailer of the 
iubjeft, I purchafed one the beginning of lull 
week, though not without gn^aldiiliculty, being 
informed at two or tbree toy-lbops that the 
players bad lately bought th<?m all up. I have 
fince confnlted tnuny learned tintiquaries in re- 
lation to its original, and lind them very much 
divided among themfelves upon that particular. 
A fellow of the royal fociely, who is my good 
friend, and a great proficient in the mathematical 
part of mufic, concludes, from the lirnplicity of 
its make, and the uniformity of its found, that 
the cat-call is oilier than any of the inventions 
ot Jubal. He obferves very well, that mufical 
inftruments took their firft rife from the notes 
of birds, and other melodious animals; * and 
what,’ lays be, ‘ was more natural than for the 
firft ages of mankind to imi.tate the voice of a 
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cat that lived under the fame roof with them ?' 
He added, that the cat had contributed more 
to harmony than any other animal ; as we are 
not only beholden to her for this wind inftru- 
mcnt, but for our ftring-niulic in general 

Another virtuolb of my acquaintance will not 
allow the cat-call to be older than Thefpis, and 
is apt to think it appeared in the world foon after 
the ancient comedy ; for which reafon it has ftill 
a place in our dramatic entertainments. Nor 
mull I here omit what a very curious gentle- 
man, who is lately returned from his travels, has 
more than once allured me, namely, that there 
was lately dug up at Rome the ftatue of a Mo- 
mus, who holds an inftrument in his right hand 
very much refembling our modern cat-call. 

I'here are others who aferibe this invention 
to Orpheus, and look upon the cat-call to be 
one of thofe inftruments which that famous 
mulician made ufe of to draw the beads about 
him. It is certain, that the reading of a cat 
does not call together a greater audience of that 
fpecies, than this indrument, if dexteroully 
played upon in proper time and place. 

Jlut, notwithdanding thele various and learn- 
ed conjectures, I cannot forbear thinking, that 
the cat-call is originally a piece of Englidi muiic. 
Its refemblance to the voice of fome of our Bri- 
tilh fongders, as well as the ufe of it, which is 
peculiar to our nation, conlirms me in this opi- 
nion. It has at lead received great improve- 
ments among us, whether we coniider the in- 


Tlie ftrings being made of cat-^t. 

• R 4 
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ftrument itfelf, or thofe feveral quavers and 
graces which are thrown into tixe playing of it. 
Every one might be fenilble of this, who heard 
that remarkable overgrown cat-call which was 
placed in the centre of the pit, and prefided 
over all the reft at the celebrated performance 
lately exhibited at Drury-lane. 

Having faid thus much concerning the origin 
of the cat-call, we are in the next place to con- 
lider the ufe of it. The cat-call exerts itl'eif to 
inoft advantage in the Britilh theatre. It very 
much improves the found of nonfenfe, and often 
goes along with the voice of the a6lor who pro- 
nounces it, as the violin or harplichord accom- 
panic's the Italian recitative. 

It has often fupplied the place of the ancient 
chorus, in the words of Mr. ". In Ihort, 
a bad poet has as great ah antipathy to a cat- 
call, as many people have to a real cat. 

Mr. Collier, in his ingenious eflay upon mu- 
fic, has the following paSage. 

‘ I believe it is polTible to invent an inftrument 
that lhall have a quite contrary efte6t to thole 
martial ones now in ufe ; an inftrument that 
lhall fink the fpirits, and ihake the nerves, and 
curdle the blood, and infpire clel’pair and cow- 
ardice and confternation, at a furprifing rate. 
'Tis probable the roaring of lions, the warbling 
of cats and fcritch-owls, together with a mixture 
of the howling of dogs, judicioufly imitated and 

* Not being yet determined with whofc name to 131 up the 
gap in this dilVertation which is markcnl with alierilks, 1 lhall 
defer it until this paper ap[>ears with others in a volume, 
bpeft. in folio, N® SUl. 
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compounded, might go a great way in this in- 
vention. VV hetlier luch anti-mufic as this might 
not be of fervice in a camp, I ftiall leave to the 
militiiry men to confulcr.’ 

What this learned gentleman fuppofes in Ipe- 
culation, 1 have known actually verified in prac- 
tice. I’lie cat-call has liruck a dump into ge- 
nerals, and frighted heroes of the ftago. At the 
lirft found of it 1 have fecn a crowned head 
tremble, and a princefs fall into fits. The hu- 
morous lieutenant iiimfclf could not (land it; 
nay, 1 am told that even A Imajizor looked like 
a moufe, and trembled at the voice of this ter- 
rifying inftruinent. 

As it is of a dramatic nature, and peculiarly 
appropriated to the ftago, 1 can by no means ap- 
prove the thought of that angry lover, who, after 
an unfuccefsful purfuit of fbme years, took leave 
of his miftrefs in a ferenade of cat-calls. 

1 mull conclude this paper with the account 
I have lately received of an ingenious artift, who 
has long Itudied this inftruinent, and is very well 
verfed in all the rules of the drama. lie teaches 
to play on it by book, and to exprefs by it the 
whole art of criticifni. lie has his bafs and his 
treble cat-call ; the former for tragedy, the latter 
for comedy ; only in tragi-comedies they may 
both play together in concert. He has a parti- 
cular fqueak, to denote the violation of each of 
the unities, and has different* founds to (hew 
whether he aims at the poet or the player. In 
fliort, he teaches the fmut-notc, the fuftian- 
note, the ftupid-note, and has compofed a kind 
of air that may lerve as.an a6t-tune to an iiicor- 
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rigible play, and which takes in the whole com-^ 
pafs of the cat-call \ 

L? 


!N“ 362 . Friday, April 25, 1712. 


iMudibus argttUur vini vinofm — * Hor. lEp. six. & 

lie praifes wine ; and we conclude from thence^ 

He lik’d hi$ on his own evidence. 

‘Mr. Spectator, Temple, April 24. 

* Several of my friends were this 
morning got over a dilh of tea in very good 
health, though we had celebrated yellerday** 

There is no fignature annexed to N® 36 1 in the edit, in 
6vo. of 1712; but it is diilinguiflied by an L in tlie edition of 
1712 in l2nio^ and it has the fame lignatiirc in the original 
publication in folio. 

P By Addifon^ dated^ as it feems, London. See final note to 
N® 7, oil the fignatures c, l, 1 , o ; Spectator, N® 221, and 
notes on cabaliftical letters, &c. 

At the Tlieatie-royal in Drury-Iaiic will be prefented 
this evening, tiie tragedy of Julius Ciefar ; with the death of 
Brutus and Caflius. Written by W. Shakefpear. — ^To-nior- 

row^ the triigedy of Hamlet, for the benefit of Mr. Booth. 

Spe6t. in folio. 

There being a fmall number left of The Lucubrations 
of Ifaac Bickerfiaff, printed on royal and medium paper, in 
4 vols. 8vo, they are to be fold by J. Tonfon, &c. N. B. 
^Hiofe who have the 111 and 2d, may have the 3d and 4th 
volumes, to complete their fets. — Spc6l. in folio, N® .360, ad 
Jittem, 


4 The anniverfaiy of queen Anne^s coronation, April QSj 

1702. 
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with more glafles than we could have difpenfed 
with, had we not been beholden to ]irooke and 
Hellicr. Tn gratitude therefore to thole citizens, 
I ani, in the name of the company, to aocufe you 
of great negligence in overlooking their merit, 
who have imported true and generous wine, and 
taken care that it fliould not be adulterated by 
the retailers before it comes to the tables of pri- 
vate families, or the clubs of honeft fellow's. I 
cannot imagine how a SpcQator can be fuppofed 
to do his duty, without frequent refumption of 
fuch fubjc6ts as concern our health, the firft 
thing to be regarded, if we have a mind to relilh 
any thing elle. Jt w'ould therefore very well 
become your fptnHutorial vigilance, to give it in 
orders to your ollict?r tor infpe6ling figns', that 
in his march he would look into the itinerants 
w ho deal in provifions, and inquire where they 
buy their feveral wares. Ever lince the deceafe 
of Cully-Mully-Eulf’, of agreeable and noify 
memory, I cannot fay I have obferved any thing 
fold in carts, or carried by horfe orafs, or, in fine, 
in any moving market, which is not periflied or 
putriiied ; w'itnefs the wheel-barrows of rotten 
raillns, almonds, figs, and currants, which you 
lee vended by a merchant drelTed in a fecond- 
hand fait of a toot foldier. You Ihould conlider 


' See 28, on I'lga-pofts, &c. and note. 

“ ' 't his little imw, wiio had nothing at all ftriking in his 
appearance, and was but jufl: able to fnpimrt the balket of 
paltry which he carried on his head, fung in a very peculiar 
toue the cant words which pafled into his name. This fingu- 
larity was very advantageous to him, as it rendered him one of 
the moft noted of tlw cries in London.’ See N" 25 1 . 
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that a child may be poilbned for the worth of a 
farthing ; but except his poqr parents fend to 
one certain doftor ‘ in town, they can have no 
advice for him under a guinea. When poifons 
are thus cheap, and medicines thus dear, how 
can you be negligent in infpeeding what we eat 
and drink, or take no notice of fuch as the 
above-mentioned citizens, who have been fo 
ierviceable to us of late in that particular ? It 
was a cadom among the old Romans, to do him 
particular honours who had laved the life of a 
citizen ; how much more does the world owe to 
tbofe who prevent the death of multitudes ? As 
thefe men deferve well of your office, fo fuch as 
a6l to the detriment of our health, you ought to 
reprefent to themfelves and their fellow-fubje6ts 
in the colours which ;they deferve to wear. I 
think it would be for the public good, that all 
who vend wines fljould be under oath in that be- 
half. The ehairmun at the quarter-feHions 
ffiould inform the country, that the vintner who 
mixes wine to his ciillomers ftiall (upon proof 
that the drinker thereof died within a year and 
a day after taking it) be deemed guilty of wilful 
murder, and the jury ffiall be inftru6led to in- 
quire and prefent fuch delinquents accordingly. 
It is no mitigation of the crime, nor will it be 
conceived that it can be brought in chance-med- 

' Hirro ^vas a doctor about this time, perhaps, as he faid, a 
regular bred phyfictan, who adwrtifed his readinefs to attend 
paiiuits at determinate diftances all over liondon, &c. for tlie 
fmall fees of a fliilling, &c. to half-a-crowii a time each vHit. 
Whether ho ‘ flew in a chariot or on foot,’ is not remem- 
.Tien'd. Sty N® 2 1 . It feems liow'ever, from this paper, that 
his fucccfs indiiced others to imitate hb example. 
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ley or inan-flaughter, upon proof that it ftiaii 
appear wine joined to wine, or right IJereford- 
ftiire poured into Port O Port ; but his felling it 
for one thing, knowing it to be another, inuft 
juftly bear the forelaid guilt of wilful murder: 
for that he, the laid vintner, did an unlawful a6t 
willingly in the falfe mixture, and is therefore 
with equity liable to all the pains to which a 
man would be, if it were proved he defigned only 
to run a man through the arm, whom he whip- 
ped through the lungs. This is my third year at 
the Temple, and this is, or Ihould be law. An 
ill intention well proved Ihould meet with no al- 
leviation, becaufe it outran itfelf. There cannot 
be too great feverity uled againlt the in juilice as 
well as cruelty of thole who play with men’s 
Jives, by preparing liquors, whole nature, for 
aught they know, may be noxious when mixed, 
though innocent when apart : and Brooke and 
Hellier, who have inliired our fat’ely at our meals, 
and driven jealouly from our cups in conver- 
fation, deferve the cultoni and thanks of the 
whole town ; and it is your duty to remind them 
2f the obligation. 

I am Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

Tom Pottle/ 


» Mr. Spectator, 

* 1 AM a perfon who was long im- 
mured in a college, read much, faw little ; fo 
that I knew no more of the world, than what a 
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lecture or view of the map taught me. By this 
means I improved in my ftudy, but became un- 
pleafant in converfation. By converfing gene- 
rally with the dead, I grew almoft unlit for the 
fociety of the living ; lb by a long confinement I 
contra6ted an ungainly averfion to converfation, 
and ever difeourfod with pain to myfelf, and 
little entertainment to others. At lalt 1 was in 
fome meafure made fenfible of my tailing, and 
the mortification of never being fpoke “ to, or 
fpeaking, unlefs the difeourfe ran upon books, 
put me upon forcing myfelf amongll men. 1 
immediately affected the politeff company, by 
the frequent ufe of which 1 hoped to wear off 
the ruft 1 had contracted ; but, by an uncouth 
imitation of men tifed to act in public, 1 got no 
further than to difeover 1 had a mind to appear a 
finer thing than 1 really was. 

‘ Such I was, and fuch was my condition, 
when 1 became an ardent lover, and paffionate 
admirer of the beauteous Belinda. Then it was 
that I really began to improve. This paffion 
changed all roy fears and diffidences in my ge- 
neral behaviour, to the Ible concern of pleating 
her. I had not now to ftudy the afition of a 
gentleman ; but love poffeffing all my thoughts, 
made me truly be the thing 1 had a mind to 
appear. My thoughts grew free and generous ; 
and the ambition to be agreeable to her I ad- 
mired, produced in my carriage a laint fimilitude 
of that difengaged manner of my Belinda. The 
we are in at prefent is, that Ihe fees my 


• The prsetcrite for the participle. 
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pafTioii) and fees I at prefent forbear fpeakingof 
it through prudential regards. This refped to 
lier ihe returns with much civility, and makes 
my value for her as little mislbrtutie to me as 
is conliftent with difcretion. She fings very 
charmingly, and is readier to do fo at my requefi, 
becaufe Ihe knows I love her. She will dance 
with me rather than another for the fame rea- 
fon. My fortune muft alter from what it is, 
before 1 can Ipeak iny heart to her ; and her 
circumftances are not confiderable enough to 
make up for the narrownefs of mine. But I 
write to you now, only to give you the cha- 
ra6ter of Belinda, as a woman that has add refs 
enough to dcmondrate a gratitude to her lover, 
without giving him hopes of fuccels in his 
pailion. Belinda has from a great wit, governed 
by as great prudence, and both adorned with in- 
nocence, the happinefs of always being ready to 
difcover her real thoughts. She has many of us, 
who now are her admirers ; but her treatment 
of us is fo juil and proportioned to our merit 
towards her, and what we are in ourl'elves, that 
1 protefttoyou, 1 haveneither jealouly nor hatred 
towards my rivals. Such is ])er goodnefs, and 
the acknowledgment of every man who admires 
her, that he thinks he ought to believe ftie will 
take him who bed deferves her. I will not fay 
that this peace among us is not owing to lelt- 
love, which prompts each to think hiinfelf the 
bed deferver. I think there is fomething un- 
common and worthy of imitation in this lady's 
charafter. If you will pleafe to print my letter, 
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you will oblige the little fraternity of happy 
rival's, and in a more particular manner. 

Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

T’* Will Cymon/ 


N® 363. Saturday, April 26, 1712. 


Crudelis nhiqiie. 

LuSim^ ubique paxor^ et plurima mortis imtgo, 

ViiiG. xEn. ii. 368- 

All parts refoiind with tumults^ plaints^ and feais^ 

And gritly Death in lUndry ihapes appears* 

* Dryden- 

Milton has fliewn a wonderful art in de- 
fcribing that variety of palTions, W’hich arife in 
our firft parents upon the breach of the com- 
mandment tlmt had been given them. W e fee 
them gradually palling from the triumph of their 
guilt, through remorle, Hiame, delpair, contri- 
tion, prayer and hope, to a perfe61: and complete 
repentance. At the end of the tenth book they 
are reprefented asproftrating themfelvesupon the 
ground, and watering the earth w ith their tears : 
to which the poet joins this beautiful circum- 

By Steele. See final notes to N® S24 ; and N® 334. 

* Continuation of Addilbn s critique on Milton’s Paradife 
p. xvii. on the eleventh book of that poem. See bifliop 
Newton’s notes on this book, in his edition of Milton’s Pata- 
dife Loft ; awl Spcaator, N®' 267, 273, 279, 285, 291, 297. 
303, 309, 315, 321, 327, 333, 339, 345, 351, 357, and 369). 
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ftance, that they , offered up their penitential 
prayers, on the very place where their Judge 
appeared to them when he pronounced their 
I'entence : 

‘ ^They forthwith to the place 

Repairing wl lore he judg’d them, i)roftrate fell 
Refore him rev’rent, and both confefs’d 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
Watering the ground ’ 

y There is a beauty of the fame kind in a 
Iragetly of Sophocles, w'hcre Oedipus, after 
having put out his own eyes, inllead of breaking 
his neck from the palace battlements (M’hich 
furnifties fo elegant an entertainment for our 
Englilli audience) dedres that he may he con- 
du6tcd to mount Cithairon, in order to end his 
life in that very place where he was expoled in 
his infancy, and where he Ihould then have died, 
had the will of his parents been executed. 

As the author never fails to give a poetical 
turn to his fentiments, he deferibes in the be- 
ginning of this book the acceptance which thefe 
their prayers nict with, in a Ihort allegory, form- 
ed upon that beautiful paffage in holy writ, 

. ‘ And another angel came and Rood at the altar, 
having a golden cenfer; and there was given 
unto him much incenfe, that he fliould olier it 

y This paragraph was not in the original pap(!r in folio ; it 
was sifldod on the republicatioii of the papers in volumes, 
when the eighteen numbers, of which Atidifoif s cnti(|ue oil 
Paradife I^oft confifts, fcein to have been carefully reviled by 
their author, and to have undergone various and confiderable 
alterations in coufequence of his revii’al. 

VoL. V, S. 
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with the prayers of all faints upon the golden 
altar, which was before the throne : and the 
iinoke of the incenle, which came with the 
prayers of tlie laiiiLs, afceiidcd up before God 

‘ ——To heaven their prayers 
flew up, nor niifs'd the way, by envious winds 
blown vagabond or fruftiate : in they pafs'd 
Diineufionlels through heavhily doors, then clad 
AVith inceufe, where the golden altar fum'd, 
by their great Interceflbr, came in fight 
before the Eatlier’s throne ’ 

Wti have the fame thought cxpreflfiid a fecond 
time in the interceliion of the Melfmh, which 
is conceived in very emphatical lentiments and 
exprefiions. 

Among the poetical parts of feripture, which 
Milton has fo finely wrought into this part of 
liiri narration, 1 mutt not omit that w herein 
Ezekiel, I'peaking of the angels who appeared 
to him in a vilion, adds, that every one had 
four faces, and that their whole bodies, and 
their hacks, and their hands, and their wings, 
were full of eyes round about : 

< "Pile cohort bright 

Of w'iiicliful clicrubhn, four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their lhape 
Spangled W'iih eyes ’ 

The ancmbling of all the angels of heaven to 
hear the iolemn decree patted upon man, is re- 
prefented in very lively ideas. The Almighty is 
here del'cribcd as remembering mercy in the 
midtt of judgment, and commanding Michael 

^ Ucv. viii, 4. 
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to deliver his meflage in the mildeR terms, left 
the Ipirit of man, which was already broken 
with the fimle of his guilt and mifery, ftiould 
fail before him : 


‘ Yet left they faint 

At the fad fentencc rigoroidly urg’d. 

Tor 1 behold thetn fotVned, and with tears 
Bewailing their excefs, all terror hide.’ 

The conference of Adam and Eve is full of 
moving Icntiments. Upon their going abroad, 
after the melancholy night which they had 
palled together, they dilcover the lion and the 
eagle, each of them purfuing their prey towards 
the eaftern gates of Paradile. There is a double 
beauty in this incident, not only us it prefents 
great anti juft omens, which are always agree- 
able in poetry, but as it exprelles that enmity 
Avhich was now produced in the animal creation. 
The poet, to Ihew the like changes in nature, 
as well as to grace his fable with a noble pro- 
digy, reprefents the fun in an eclipfe. This par- 
ticular incident has likewdfe a line effect upon 
the imagination of the reader, in regard to what 
follows ; for at the fame time that the fun is 
under an eclipfe, a bright cloud defeends in the 
weftern quarter of the heavens, filled with an 
hoft of angels, and more luminous than the fun 
itfelf. The whole theatre of nature is darlien- 
ed, that this glorious machine may appear with 
ail its luftre and magnificence: 

‘ Why in the eaft 

Darknefs ere day’s niid-courfc ? and morning light 
?ilore orient in that wcljem cloud that dra« s 
• S S 
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O'er the blue brmatuent a radiant white. 

And How defeends with Ibnietbiog lieavenly 
fraught ? 

He err’d not, for by this the heavenly bands 
Down from a Iky of jafper lighted now 
In Paradife, and on a hill made halt ; 

A glorious apparition ’ 

I need not obferve how properly this author, 
who always fuits his parts to the actors whom 
he introduces, has employed Michael in the 
expullion of our (irft parents from Paradiie. 
The archangel on thb occalion neither appears 
in his proper (hape, nor in the familiar manner 
with which Raphael the fociable fpirit enter- 
tained the father of mankind before the tall. 
His perfon, his port, and behaviour, are fuit- 
able to a fpirit of the highefl rank, and exqui- 
fitely delcribed in the h>llowing pafiage : 

-Th’ archangel foon drew nigb. 

Not in his ihape ccleftial : but as man 
Clad to meet man : over his lucid arms 
A military veil of purple flow’d, 

Livelier than Meliboean, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old, 

In time of truce : Iris had dipt the woof : 
llis ftarry iielm, unbuckled, Ihew’d him prime 
In manhood where youth ended ; by his fide. 

As in a glilt'ring zodiac hung the fword, 

Satan's dire dread, and in his hand the fpear. 
Adam bow’d low ; he kingly from his flate 
Inclin'd not, but his coming thus declar’d.’ 

Eve‘ 's complaint, upon hearing that Ihe was 
to be removed from the garden of Paradife, is 
wonderfully beautiful. ^ The fentiments are not 
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only proper to the iubje6t, but have Ibracthiiig 
in them particularly foft and womanifli. 

‘ Muft I then leave thee, Paradife ? Thtia leave 
Thcc, native Toil, thefe happy walks and fhades. 
Fit haunt of gods ? Where 1 had hope to fpend 
Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that tlay 
That mull be mortal to us both. O How Vs, 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early vifitation, and my laft 
At even, which I bred up with tender Imtid 
From the firlt opening bud, and gave you names ; 
Who now fltall rear you to the i'un, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambroiial fount? 
Thee, laftly, nuptial bower, by me adorn'd 
With what to figlit or fnieil wus fweet : 1‘rom thee 
How fliall 1 parf^ and whither wander down 
Into a lower Avorld, to this obfeure 
And wild ? how' (hall we breathe in ot'ier air 
Lei's pure, accultom'd to immortal fruits !’ 

Adam’s fpeech abounds with thoughts which 
arc equally moving, but of a more mafcuUue 
and elevated turn. Nothing can be conceived 
more fublime and poetical than the following 
pailage in it : 

* This moll afQi6ts me, tliat departing hence 
As from his face 1 lhall be hid, depriv'd 
His hlclTed countenance ; here I could frequent. 
With worihip, place by place where he vouefafaf’d 
Prefence divine ; and to my fons relate. 

On this mount he appear’d, under tliis tree 
Stood vifible, among thefe pines his voice 
I heard ; here with him at this fountain talk’d ; 
So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of gralTy turf, and pile up every ftone 
Of iullre from the brook, in memory, 

S 3 
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Or monument to ages, and thereon 
Offer ftveet-finelliiig gums, and fi'uits, and flowVs. 
Jn yonder nether world, where fliall 1 leek 
His bright appearances, or Ibotfteps trace? 

I'br though I fled him angrj’, vet recall'd 
To life prolong'd and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmoft Ikirts 
Of glory, and far off' his fteps adore,’ 

The angel afterwards leads Adam to the high- 
eft mount of Paradi'fe, and lays before him a 
whole hemil’phere, as a proper ftage tor thofo 
vilions which were to be repreienled on it. I 
have before obferved how the plan of Milton s 
poc'rn is in many particulars greater than that of 
the Iliad, or /Eneid. Virgil’s hero, in the laft 
of thefe poems, is entertained with u tight of all 
thole who arc to deiccnd Ironi him ; but though 
that ej)ifode is juftly admired as one of the 
nobleft (h.iigns in the whole ill’meid, every one 
muft allow that this of Milton is of a much 
higher nature. Adam’s vifion is not conlined 
to any particular tribe of mankind, but extends 
to the whole tpecies. 

In this great review which Adam takes of all 
his tons and daughters, the lirft ohjeCts he is 
prufented w ith, exhibit to him the tiory of C’ain 
and Abel, which is drawn together with much 
clofcnefs and propriety' of exprefllon. The 
curiotity and natural horror which arifes in 
Adam at the light of the firft dying man, is 
touched with great beauty. 

‘ But have I now fecn death ? Is this the way 
J mult return to native duft ? 0 fight 
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Of terror foul, and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel !’ 

The I’econd vifion A;t.s before him the image 
of death, in a great variety of appearances. 
The angel, to give him a general idea of thofe 
effects which his guilt had brought upon his 
pofterity, places before him a large hofpital, or 
lazar-houfe, filled with perfons lying under all 
kinds of mortal difeafes. How finely has the 
poet told us that the lick perfons languillicd 
under lingering and incurable rlilb.'mpers, by 
an apt and judicious life of fuch imaginary be- 
ings as thofe I mentioned in my lull Saturday’s 
paper * ! 

‘ Dire was the toffing, deep the groans ; Defpair 
Tended the fick, buly from couch to couch ; 

And over them triumphunt Death his dart 
Shook, but delay'd to ftrike, tho’ oft invok'd 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope.’ 

The paflion which likewife rifes in Adam on 
this occafion, is very natural. 

‘ Sight fo deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey'd behold ? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tho’ not of woman born ; compalliou quell’d 
His beft of man, and gave him up to tears.’ 

'fhe difeourfe between the angel and Adam, 
which follows, abounds with noble morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in poetry, 
than a contrail and oppofition of incidents, the 
author, after this melancholy profpe6l of death 
and ficknefs, raifes up a feene of mirth, love. 


• N? 337, 

S4 
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and jollity. The fecret pleafnre that Reals into 
Adam’s heart, as he is intent upon this vilion, 
is imagined with great delicacy. 1 mud not 
omit the delcription of the looib female troop, 
who feduced the fonsof God, as they are called 
in fcripture. 

‘ For that fair female troop thou faw’ft, that feem'd 
Of goddefles, fo blythe, fo iiiioofh, fo gay, 

Yet empty of ail good, wherein confifts 
Woman’s domellic honour, and chief praife; 
Ered only and completed to the talte 
Of luftful appetence, to ling, to dance, 

To drefs, and troule the tongue, and roll the eye : 
To thcle that fober race of men, whole lives 
Religious titled tliem the fons of (jod, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the fmiles 
Of thole fair athcilts 

The next vilion is of a quite contrary nature, 
and lilled with the horrors of war. Adam at 
the fight of it melts into tears, and breaks out 
into that paffionate fpecch, 

* Q ^7}, at are ibefe ! 

Death’s minifters, not men, who thus deal death 
Inluauanly to men, and multiply 
Ten tboufandi'old the fm of him who Qew 
His brotlicr; for of whom fiich maffacre 
Alake they, but of their brethren, men of men ?’ 

Milton, to keep Up an agreeable variety in his 
vifjons, after luuing railed in the mind of his 
reader the It veral ideas of terror which are con- 
formable to the defeription of war, palfes on to 
thole fofter images of triumphs and fellivals. 
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in that vifion of lewdnefs and luxury which 
ulhers in the flood. 

As it is vifible that the poet had his eye upon 
Ovid’s account of tlie nniverliil deluge, tlie 
reader may ohferve with how much judgment 
he has a\ oided every thing that is redundtmt or 
puerile in the Latin poet. VV^e do not here fee 
the wolf fwimming among the flieep, nor any 
of tliofc wanton imaginations, whieli Seneca 
found fault with, as unbecoming this great 
cataftrophe of nature. If our poet has imitated 
that verfe in which Ovid tells us that there 
was nothing hut fl.'a, and that this lea had no 
Ihore to it, he has not let the thought in fuch 
a light as to incur the cenfure which critics 
have pafled upon it. 'Phe latter part of that 
verfe in Ovid is idle and fuperfltious, but juR 
and beautiful in Milton. 

‘ Jamqiie mare et telliis nullum diferimen hahehant. 

Nil niji pontus erat ; dccrant (/uotiuc lit tora ponloJ 

Ovin. Met i. 291. 

‘ Now feas and earth were in confniion lolt ; 

A world of waters, and without a coalt.’ DKVi)f;x% 

* Sea cover’d lea, 

Sea without (hore ’ Milton. 

In Milton the former part of the defeription 
does not foreflall the latter. IJow mueh more 
great and folemn on this occafiou is that which 
follows in our Englilh poet, 

‘ And in their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign’d, lea-monfters whelp’d 

And Itabled 1 
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than that in Ovid, where we are told that the 
fca-calfs lay in thofe places where the gouts 
were ufed to browfe ! The reader may find fe- 
veral other parallel pullages in the Latin and 
Lnglilh defcription of the deluge, wherein our 
poet has vifibly the advantage. The Iky's be- 
ing overcharged w'ith clouds, the del’ccniling of 
the rains, the rifing of the feas, and the ap- 
pearance of the rainbow', are fuch deferiptions 
as every one muft take notice of. I’hi! oir- 
cumftance relating to Paradife is fo finely ima- 
gined, and fuitable to the opinions of many 
learned authors, that I cannot forbear giving it 
a place in this paper. 

* Then lliall this mount 

Of Paradife by miglit of waves be mov'd 
Out of his place, d by the horned Hood ; 
With all his verdure fpoil'd, and trees adrift 
Down the great river to th’ op’niug gulph, 

And there take root ; an ifland fait and bare. 
The haunt of feals and ores and fea-mews clang.’ 

The tranfition which the poet makes from 
the vifion of the deluge, to the concern it oc- 
calioned in Adam, is exqullitely graceful, and 
copied after Virgil, though the firft thought it 
introduces is rather in the fpirit of Ovid : 

‘ ilow didft thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy olTspi'ing, end fo fad, 
Depopulation ! Thee another Hood, 

Of tears and forrow, a flood, thee alfo drowm'd, 
And funk thee as thy fons ; till gently rear’d 
By th’ angel, on thy feet thou itoodlt at laft, 
Tho’ comfortlcfs, as when a father mourns 
His children all in view deftroy’d at once.’ 
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I have been the more particular in my quo- 
tations out of the eleventh hook of Paradife 
Loll, b(;caufe it is not generally reckoned 
among the moll; fliinlng hooks of this poem ; 
for wliich rcafon tlie reader might he apt to 
overlook thofe many palTages in it which de- 
lerve our admiration, '[’he eievouth and twelfth 
are indeed Imilt upon that lingle cireumllance 
of the removal of our lirlt parents from l^ara- 
dife ; but though this is not in itlelf lo great a 
fuhje6t as that in moll of the foregoing liooks, 
it is extendetl and diverlilied viith I'o many I’ur- 
priling incidents and pleallng epilbdes, that 
thei’e two lall liooks can by no means he looked 
u[)on as unequal parts of this di\ ine poem. I 
mult iurther add, that, had not Milton repre- 
fented our lirlt parents as driven out of l^ara- 
dile, his fall of man would not have been com- 
plete, and confequently his a6lion would have 
been imperfett. li 
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NfivUiu^ a/f/HC 

Quadrigis pelitum bene vivere. II ok. ] l^p.xi. 2<). 

Anxious through feas and land to fearcli for reft, 

Is but laborious idleiicfs at belt. Fuancis. 

^ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ A LADY of my acquaintance, for 
whom I have too much refpelil; to he eafy while 

'* By Addifoii, dated, it feems, London. See N® 334, 
note on L, ad Jinem, 
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while flie is doing an inclifcreet action, has 
given occafion to this trouble. She is a widow, 
to whom the indulgence of a tender hufband 
has intrulted the management of a very great 
fortune, and a fon about fixteen, both which 
ftie is extremely fond of. The boy has parts of 
the middle fize, neither fl>ining nor defpicable, 
and has palled the common exercifes of his years 
with tolerable advantage, but is withal what 
you would call a forward youth : by the help 
of this lafl qualification, which ferves as a var- 
nifli to all the reft, he is enabled to make the 
heft ufc of his learning, and difplay it at full 
length upon all occalions. Laft fummer he dif* 
tinguiftied himfelf two or three times very re- 
markably, by puzzling the vicar before an af- 
fl'mbly of moft of the ladies in the neighbour- 
hood ; and from luch w^cighty conliderations as 
thele, as it too often unfortunately falls out, 
the mother is become invincibly perfuaded that 
her fon is a great Icholar ; and that to chain 
him down to the ordinary methods of education, 
with others of his age, would be to cramp his 
faculties, and do an irreparable injury to his 
wonderful capacit}'. 

‘ 1 happened to vifit at the houfe laft week, 
and mifling the young gentleman at the tea- 
table, where he leldom fails to officiate, could 
not upon fo extraordinary a circumftahee avoid 
inquiring after him. My lady told me he was 
gone out with his woman, in order to make 
fbnie preparation for their equipage ; for that 
Ihe intended very fpeedily to carry him to 
* travel.’ The oddnefs of the expreffion Ibocked 
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me a little ; however, I foon recovered inylelf 
enough to let her know, that all I was willing 
to underftand by it v'as, that ftie defigned this 
fummer to fiiew her Ion his eftate in a diftant 
county, in which he had never yet been. Hut 
ftie foon took care to rob me of that agreeable 
miilakc, and let me into the whole atPair. She 
enlarged upon young mailer’s prodigious im- 
provements, and his comprehonlive knowledge 
of all book-learning ; concluding, that it was 
now high lime he Ihould be made acquainted 
with men and things; that flic had refolved he 
iliould make the tour of France and Italy, but 
could not bear to have him out of her light, 
and therefore intended to go along with him. 

‘ I was going to rally her for fo extravag-ant 
a relblution, but found myfelf not in a lit hu- 
mour to meddle with a fubjetl that demanded 
the molt loft and delicate touch imaginable. 
1 was afraid of dropping fomething that might 
feem to bear hard either upon the Ion’s abili- 
ties, or the mother’s diferetion ; being fenlible 
that in both thefe cafes, though fupported with 
all the powers of reafon, I Ihould, inliead of 
gaining her ladylliip over to my opinion, only 
expofe myfelf to her dilefteem : 1 therefore im- 
mediately determined to refer the whole matter 
to the Spectator. 

‘ When I came to refleCl at night, as my 
cuRom is, upon the occurrences of the day, I 
could not but believe that this humour of carry- 
ing a boy to travel in his mother’s lap, and 
that upon pretence of learning men and things, 
.is a caie of an extraordinary nature, and car- 
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ries on it a particular ftanip of folly. I did not 
remember to have met with its parallel within 
the conipals of my obfcrvation, though I could 
call to mind feme not extremely unlike it. 
From hence my thoughts took occalion to ram- 
ble into the general notion of travelling, as it 
is now made a part of education. Nothing is 
more fret|uenl than to take a lad I’rom grammar 
and taw, and, un;lcr the tuition oi’ fome poor 
fcholar, who is willing to be hanilhed for thirty 
pounds a year, and a little visuals, lend him 
crying and liiiveling into foreign countries. 
Thus he fpends his lime as children do at pup- 
pet-iliows, and with much the 1‘arne advantage, 
in daring and gaping at an amazing variety of 
ftrange things ; lirange indeed to one who is 
not prepared to comprehend the reafons and 
meaning of them ; whillt he ihould be laying 
the I’olid foundations of knowledge in his mind, 
and furnilhing it with juft rules to direct his 
future progrefs in life under fome Ikilful mafter 
of the art of inftru6lion. 

‘ Can there be a more aftoniftiing thought 
in nature, than to conlider how men Ihould 
fall into lb palpable a miftake ? It is a large 
field, and may very well exercile a fprightly 
genius ; but 1 do not remember you have yet 
taken a turn in it. I wdlh, Sir, you would 
make people underftand, that ‘ travel' is really 
the laft ftep to be taken in the inftitution of 
youth ; and that to fet out with it, is to begin 
where they Ihould end. 

‘ Certainly the true end of vifiting foreign 
parts, is to look into their cuftoms and policies, 
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and obferve in what particulars they excel or 
come Ihort of our own ; to unlearn fome odd 
peculiarities in our manners, and wear off fuch 
awkward itiffmdles and atteflations in our beha- 
viour, as poiiibly may have been contracted 
from coidtantly aflbeiating with one nation of 
men, by a more free, general, and mixed con- 
verfation. But how can any of thefe advantages 
be attained by one who is a mere ftranger to the 
cuftoms and policies of his native country, and 
has not yet fixed in his mind the firft principles 
of manners and behaviour ? To endeavour it, 
is to build a gaudy Itructure without any founda- 
tion ; or, if I may be allowed the expreffion, 
to v/oi k a rich embroidery upon a cobweb. 

‘ -Another end of travelling, which deferves to 
rronliderod, is the improving our tafte of the 
beii authors of antiquity, by ieeing the places 
where they lived, and of which they wrote ; to 
compare the natural fiice of the country with the 
deferiptions they have given us, and obferve how 
well the pifture agrees with the original. This 
ntiiH; certainly be a molt idiarming exercife to 
the mind that is rightly turned for it ; belides 
that it nniy in a good meafure be made fubfer- 
vient to morality, if the perlbn is capable of 
drawing juft conclufions concerning the uncer- 
tainty of human things, from the ruinous alte- 
rations time and barbarity have brought upon 
fo many palaces, cities, and whole countries, 
which make the inoft illuftrious figures in hil- 
tory. And this hint may be not a little im- 
proved by examining every little fpot of ground 
that we find celebrated as the fccue of fome fa- 
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mous aftion, or retaining any footfteps of a Cato, 
Cicero, or Brutus, or Ibme fucli great virtuous 
man. A nearer view of any fuch particular, 
though really little and trifling in itfelf, may 
ferve the more powerfully to warm a generous 
mind to an emulation of their virtues, and a 
greater ardency of ambition to imitate their 
bright examples, if it comes duly tempered and 
prepared for the impreflion. But this I believe 
you will hardly think thole to be, who are fo 
lar from entering into the fenfe and Ipirit of 
the ancients, that they do not yet underltand 
their language with any exaftnefs *. 

‘ But I have wandered from my purpofe, 
which was only to delireyou to fave, if poflible, 
a fond Knglifli mother, and mother’s own Ion, 


' The following paragraph, in the firft edition of this paper 
in folio, whether w ritten oripially by the earl of Hardwicke, 
or infertod afterwards by Sir 11. Steele, was probably fnp- 
prelfcd on the firft re-publication, at the requeft of Addifon. 
it is reprinted here from the Spett. ui folio, 3ti4. 

‘ 1 caniiot quit this hca<l without paying my acknowh^dg- 
ments to one of the nioft entertaining pieces this age lias pro- 
duced, for the pleafure it gave me. You will eafily guefi, 
that the book I have in my head is Mr. Addifon’s liemarks 
upon Italy. 'Iliat ingenious gendemau has with fo much art 
and judgment apjdicd his cxafct knowledge of all the parts of 
claflical learning, to illuftratc the fevcral occurrences of his 
travels, that his work alone is a pregnant proof of what I have 
laid. Nobody that has ataftc tills way, can read him going 
from Romo to Naples, and nraking Horace and Silius Italicus 
his chart, but he muft feel fome uneafinefs in hiinfclf to reHc6i: 
that he was not in his retinae. I am fure I wiihed it ten times 
in every page, and .that riot without a fecret vanity to think, 
in whatftate 1 ihould have travelled tlie Appian road, witli 
Horace for a guide, aud in company with a countryman of 
my own, who, of all ineu living, knows belt how to follow 
his fteps.’ 
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from being ftiewn a ridiculous fpeftacle through 
the nioft polite [parts of Europe. Pray tell 
them, that though to he fea-fick, or jumbled 
in an outlandilh ftage-coach, may perhaps be 
healthful for the conttitution* of the body, yet 
it is apt to caufe fuch dizzinefs in young empty 
heads, as too often lads their life-time, 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Philip Homebred 

* Sir, Birchin-lnne. 

* I WAS married on Sunday laft, and 
went peaceably to bed ; but, to my furprife, was 
awakened the next morning by the thunder of 
a fet of drums. Thefc warlike founds me- 
thinks are very improper in a marriage-concert, 
and give great offence ; they feem to inhnuate, 
that the joys of this Rate are fliort, and that jars 
and difeord foon enfue. I fear they have been 
ominous to many matches, and foraetimes 
proved a prelqde to a battle in the honey-moon. 
A nod from you may hufli them ; therefore, 
pray, fir, let them be fileiiced, that for the fu- 
ture none but foft airs may ufher in the mom- 

* This letter on travelling was written by Mr. Philip 
Yorke, afterwards Earl of. Hardwicke, who was likewife the 
author of another ps^er in the Spe£iator, which his foa could 
not particularly remember. This information is given on the 
authori^ of J>. Thomas Birch, in a letter dated June 15, 
1764 . Steele, as he fays in the introdudion to N'‘ 360, did 
nbthmg more to this paper, than affix, perhaps, the piece of 
M^atin irt the top, md fulyoiu the following letters, and the 
fignatnre T. 

VOL. V. 
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ing of a bridal night ; which will be a favour 
not only to thole who come after> but to me> 
who can ftill fubfcribe myfelf, 

Your moll humble 

and moll obedient fervant, 

Robin Buidegkoom/ 


‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘I AM one of that fort of woman 
whom the gayer part of our lex are apt to call a 
prude. But to Ihew them that I have very lit- 
tle regard to their raillery, 1 lliall be glad to fee 
them all at The Amorous Widow, or, 'Hie Wan- 
ton Wife, which is to be afiled for the benefit of 
Mrs. Porter on Monday the 28th inllant. I 
allure you, I can laugh at an amorous widow', or 
wanton w ife, w'ith as little temptation to imitate 
them, as 1 could at any other vicious character, 
Mrs. Porter* obliged me fo very much in the 
exquifite fenfe fhe I’eemed to have of the ho- 
nourable fentiments and noble paflions in the 
character of Hermione, that I lhall appear in her 
behalf at a comedy, though I have no great re- 
lilli for any entertainments where the mirth is 
not feafpned with a certain feverity,.which ought 

* See Hughes's CorrcfpoiK.1cncc, vol. i. p. 217, 218 ; and 
vol. iii. p. 75. ITiis excellent aCtrefs, beit^ overturned in ^ 
chail'e iu 1730, had the misfortune to have one of her thighs 
(IMocated } two years after, Ihe appeared on the Itage, and, 
with the lielp of a cane, played queen Eiizubeth in Ae Eari 
of E 0 bx, for her own beuelit. 
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to recommend it to people who pretend to keep 
reafon and authority over all their a6iions. 

I am, Sir, 

Your frequent reader, 

Altamira.^ 


N” 365 . Tuefday, April 29 , 1712. 


Fere magis, quia vere color redit offibua 

ViRG. Georg, iii. 272. 
But moil in faring ; the kindly fpring infpirea 
Reviving heat, and kindles genial tires. 

ADAPTED. 

Fluih’d by the fpirit of the genial year. 

Be greatly cautious of your Hiding hearts. 

Thomson’s Spring, 160, 8cc. 

[This paper gave birth to another fine paper on 
the fame fubje^, by the late earl of Chefierfield, 
which the curious may fee in a periodical work, inti> 
tided, The World.] 

The author of the Menagiana acquaints us, 
that, difeourfing one day wdth leveral ladies of 
quality about the efifefts of the month of May, 
which infufes a kindly warmtLinto the earth, 
and all its inhabitants ; the marchionels of 

S , who was one of the company, told 

him, that though (he vvould promife to be chafte 
in every month belides, flie could not engage for 
herfelf in May. As the beginning therefore of 
this month is how very near, I defign this paper 

^ By Steele. Tranfchbed. See final note to N’ 324, on 
lignature T. • 


•T S 
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for a caveat to the fair iex, and publifti it before 
April is quite out, that if any of them ihould be 
caught tripping, they may not pretend they had 
not timely notice. 

I am induced to this, being perfuaded the 
above-mentioned obfer\ ation is. as well calcu- 
lated for our climate a.s that of France, and that 
fome of our Britilh ladies are of the fame con- 
Ritution with the French marchionefs. 

1 lhall leave it among phylicians to determine 
what may be the caufe of fuch an anniverfary 
inclination ; whether or no it is that the fpirits, 
after having been as it were frozen and congealed 
by winter, are now turned loofe, and fet a-ram- 
bling ; or that the gay profpe6ls of fields and 
meadows, w'ith the courtlhip of the birds in 
every built, naturally unbend the mind, and 
foften it to pleafurc ; or that, as fame have ima- 
gined, a woman is prompted by a kind of inftin6t 
to throw herfelf on a bed of flowers, and not to 
let thofe beautiful couches which nature has 
provided lie ufelefs. However it be, the elFefls 
of this month on the lower part of the fex, who 
a6t without difguife, are very vifible. It is at 
this time that we fee the young wenches in a 
country parilh dancing round a May-pole, w hich 
one of our learned antiquaries fuppofes to be a 
relique of a certain pagan worlhip that 1 do not 
think fit to mention. 

It is Kkewife on the firft day of this month 
that we fee the ruddy milk-maid qxerting her- 
felf in a moft fprightly manner under a pyramid 
of fllver tankards, and like the virgin Tarpeia*, 

* T. liivii Hift. Dec. I. lib. i. cap. xi. 
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opprefFed by the coftly ornaments which her 
benefdftors lay upon her. 

I need not mention the ceremony of the green 
gown, which is allb peculiar to this gay feaibn. 

The lame periodical love-fit fpreads through 
the whole fcx, as Mr. Dryden well obferves in 
his del'cription of this merry month. 

‘For thee, fwcetmonth, the grovesgreen liv’rieswear, 

If not the firll, the faireft of the year ; 

For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours. 

And Nature’s ready pencil paints the flowers. 

The fprightly May commands our youth to keep 

The vigils of her night, and breaks their fleep ; 

Each gentle breaft with kindly warmth Ihe moves, 

Infpires new flames, revives cxtinguifli’d loves.’ 

Accordingly among the works of the great 
mailers in painting, who have drawn this genial 
feaibn of the year, we often obferve Cupids con- 
fufed with Zephyrs flying up and down promifi- 
cuoufly in feveral parts of the pidlure. I can- 
not but add from my own experience, that 
about this time of the year love letters come up 
to me in great numbers, from all quarters of 
the nation. 

I received an epillle in particular by the laft 
poll from a Yorklbire gentleman, who makes 
heavy complaints of one Zelinda, whom it feems 
he has courted unfuccefsfully thefe three years 
pall. He tells me that he defigns to try her 
this May, and if he does not carry his point, he 
will never think of her more. 

Having thus fairly admonilbed tbe female lex, 
and laid before them the dangers they are ex- 
pofed to in this critiod month, 1 lhall in the 

T 3 
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next place lay down fome rules and dire6tions 
for the better avoiding thofe calentures, which 
are fo very frequent in this feafon. 

In the firfl place, I would advife them never 
to venture abroad in the fields, but in the com- 
pany of a parent, a guardian, or fome other 
fober difcreet perlbn. X have before (hewn how 
apt they are to trip in a flowery meadow, and 
fhall further obferve to them, that Proferpine 
was out a maying when {he met with that fatal 
adventure to which Milton alludes when he 
mentions 

‘ That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proferpine gathVing flowers, 
Herl’elf a fairer flower, by glooomy I)is 
Was gather’d ’ 

Since I am going into quotations, I lliall con- 
clude this head with Virgil's advice to young 
people, while they are gathering wild ftraw- 
berries and nofegays, that they Ihould have a 
care of the fnake in the grafs. 

In the fecond place, 1 cannot but approve 
thofe prefcriptions which our aflrological phy- 
ficians give in their almanacks for this month ; 
fuch as are ^ a fpare and iimple diet, with the 
moderate ufe of phlebotomy.' 

Under this head of abflinence I lhall alfo ad- 
vife my fair readers to be in a particular manner 
careful how they meddle w ith romances, cho- 
colate, novels, and the like inflamers, which I 
look upon as very dangerous to be made ufe of 
during this great carnival of nature. 

As 1 have often declared, that I have nothing 
more at heart than the honour of my dear 
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country-women, I would beg them to confider> 
whenever their refolutions begin to fail them, 
that there are but one and thirty days of this 
foft feafon, and that if they can but weather 
out this one month, the reft of the year will be 
ealy to them. As for that part of the fair fex 
who ftay in town, I would advife them to be 
particularly cautious how they give themfelves 
up to their moft innocent entertainments. If 
they cannot forbear the playhoufe, I would re- 
commend tragedy to them rather than comedy ; 
and Ihould think the puppet-lhow much fafer 
for them than the opera, all the while the fun 
is in Gemini. 

The reader will obferve, that this paper is 
written tor the ufe of thofe ladies who think 
it worth while to war againft nature in the 
caufe of honour. As for that abandoned crew, 
who do not think virtue worth contending for, 
but give up their reputation at the ftrft fum- 
mons, fuch warnings and premonitions are 
thrown away upon them. A proltitute b the 
fame eafy creature in all months of the year, 
and makes no difterence between May and De- 
cember 

^ In the original publication in folio^ 365 has the fig* 
nature X annexed to it^ figiiifying that it was written by Mr. 
Euilace Budgell. See 355. It has the fame fignature 
in the firft editions of 1712, in 8vo and 12mo, which is want- 
ing in feveral fubfequent copies. See an addreis of congratu- 
lation and admonition to the fair fex^ in coiifequeuce of the 
caveat in this paper^ 39^. 


T4 
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N* 366 . Wednefllay, April SO, 1712, 


Pom mt pigyis M nulln eampif 
Arbor c^liv& recreatur aur^s 
Duki rmentem Lalagen amabo, 

Dukh loquentem. Hon. lOd'XxU. I?., 

Set me where on Ibme pathleft pkih 
Tie fwaithy Africans complain, 

Tp fee the chariot pf the fun 
So near the fcqrching coputi^ run ; 

Tie bumii^zone, the frozen ifles. 

Shall hear me frng of Celia's fmiles ; 

All cold, hut in her breailj 1 will defpife. 

And dare all heat, but that of Celia’s eyes, 

ReaeoMMON, 

There are fuch wild inconfiilencies in the 
thoughts of a man in love, that 1 have often 
reileaed there can be no reaibn for allowing him 
more liberty than others pofleiTed with phrenzy, 
but that his diftemper has no malevolence in it 
to any mortal. That devotion to his miftrefa 
kindles in his mind a general tendernels, which 
exerts itfelf towards every objeft as well as his 
lair one. When this paffion is reprefented by 
writers, it is common with them to endeavour 
at certain quaintneiles and turns of imagination, 
which are apparently the work of a mind at 
eafe ; but the men of true taile can eaiily dif- 
tinguilh the exertion of a inind \ir];iich overflows 
with tender fentiments, and the labour of one 
which is only defcribing diftrefs. In perform** 
ances of this kind, the mofl; abfurd of all things 
is to be witty ; every fentiment mull; grow out 
of the occafjon, and be fuitable to the .circupia 
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(lances of the charafter. Where this rule is 
tranfgreflled, the humble iervant, in all the fine 
things he fays, is but (hewing his miftrefs how 
well he can drefs, indeed of faying how well 
he loves. Lace and drapery is as much a man, 
as wit and turn is pajOGion. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* The following verfes are a tranfla- 
tion of a Lapland love-fong, which I met with in 
Scheffer ’s hillory of that country I was agreea- 
bly furprifed to find a fpirit of tendernefs and 
poetry in a region which I never fufpefted for 
delicacy. In hotter climates, though altogether 
uncivilized, I had not wondered if 1 had found 
fome fweet wild notes among the natives, where 
they live in groves qf oranges, and hear the me- 
lody of. birds about them. But a Lapland 
lyric, breathing fentiments of love and poetry, 
not unworthy old Greece or Rome ; a regular 
ode from a climate pinched with frod, and 
curfed with darknefs fo great a part of the 
year ; where it is ama^g that the poor na- 
tives (hould get food, or be tempted to pro- 
pagate their Ipecies : this, I confefs. Teemed a 
greater miracle to me, than the famous do- 
ries of their drums, their winds, and enchant- 
ments. 

* 1 am the bolder in commending this nor- 

^ Thu Lapland loverfong is afcribed to Mr. Ambrofe 
{Dilips. See Tat. with notes, Vol. I. N® 12: Spe61. N®. 
223 ; N® 229 ; N® 393, note ; N® 406 ; and Guvd. pajjm, 
potes op Mr. A. Phillips. '’ . 
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them iong, becaufe I have faithfully kept to the 
fentinients, without elding or diminifhing ; and 
pretend to no greater praife from my tranfla- 
tion, than they who fmooth and clean the furs 
of that country which have fuffered by carriage. 
The numbers in the original are as loofe and 
unequal, as thofe in which the Britiili ladies 
fport their Pindarics ; and perhaps the feireft 
of them might not think it a difagreeable pre- 
fent'from a lover. But I have ventured to bind 
it in ftrider meafures, as being more proper 
for our tongue, though perhaps wilder graces 
may better fuit the genius of the Lapoiiian 
language. 

‘ it will he neceflary to imagine, that the 
author of this fong, not having the liberty of 
viliting his miftrefs at her father^s houfe, was 
in hopes of fpying her at a diflance in her 
fields. 

I. 

“Thou rifing fun, whofe gladfome ray 
Invites my fair to rural play, 

Difpcl the niift, and clear the Ikies, 

And bring my Orra to my eyes. 

II. 

Oh ! were I fure my dear to vie%v, 

I’d climb that pine-tree’s topmoft bough, 

Aloft in air that quiv'ring plays, 

And round and round for ever gaze. 

HI. 

My Orra Moor, where art thou laid ? 

What wood conceals my deeping maid ? 

Fall by the roots enrag'd I'd tear 
The trees that hide my promis’d fair. 
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IV. 

Oh !' could I ride the clouds and ikie% 

Or on the raven’s pinions rile : 

Ye ftorks, ye fwans, a moment ftay. 

And waft a lover on his way. 

V. 

My blifs too long ftiy bride denies, 

Apace the wafting fummer flies : 

Nor yet the wintry blafts I fear, 

Not Itorms or nigk fliall keep me here, 

VI. 

What may for flrength with fieel compare? 
Oh ! love has fetters ftronger tar : 

By bolts of tteel are limbs confin’d, 

But cruel love enchains tlie mind. 

vir. 

No longer then pprplex thy breait ; 

When thoughts torment, the firlt are befts 
Tis mad to go, ’tis death to Itay ; 

Away to Orra, hafte away.” 


* Mr, Sp ECT ATOR, April the lOth. 

‘ I AM one of thole defpicable crea- 
tures called achamberinaid, and have lived witlia 
miftrefs for feme time, whom I love as my life, 
which hasmade my duty and pleafure inleparahle. 
My greateft delight has been in being employed 
about her perlbn ; and indeed ihe is very leldotn 
out of humour for a woman of her quality. 
But here lies my complaint, lir, 'J’o bear with 
me is all the encouragement flie is plealed to 
beftow upon me; for Ihe gives her caft-olF 
clothes from me to others ; fome ihe is pleafed 
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to beftow in tl^e houfe to thofe that neither 
want nor wear them, and fome to hangers-on, 
that frequent the houfe dail^, who come drefled- 
out in them. This, fir, is a very mortifying 
fight to me, who am a little necefiitous for 
clothes, and love to appear what I am ; and 
caofes an unealinefs, fo that I cannot ferve with 
that cheerfulnefs as formerly ; which my mif- 
trefs takes notice of, and calls envy and ill- 
temper at feeing others preferred before me. My 
mifirefs has a younger fitter lives in the houfe 
with her, that is fome thoufands below her in 
ettate, who is continually heaping her favours 
on her maid; fo that fhe can appear every 
Sunday, for the firtt quarter, in a frefli fuit of 
clothes of her mittrefs’s giving, w ith all other 
things fuitable. All this 1 fee without envy- 
ing, but not without wifliing my miftrefs 
would a little confuler what a difcouragement 
it is, to me to have my perquifites divided 
between ttiwners and jobbers, which others 
enjoy entire to themfelves. I have fpoken to 
my mittrefs, but to little purpofe ; 1 have de- 
fired to be difcharged (for indeed I fret myfelf 
to nothing), but that foe anfwers with filence. 
I beg, fir, your dire6tion what to do, for I 
am fully refolved to follow your counfel ; who 
am 

Your admirer 

and humble fervant, 

CONSTANTIA Co&IB-BrUSH. 

* 1 beg that you will put it in a^l^etter drefs. 
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confiderable quantity of our paper-manufa6);ure, 
employ our artifaos in printing) and find bufinefs 
for great numbers of indigent perfons. 

Uur paper-manu&6iure takes into it feyeral 
mean materials which .<^uld be put to no other 
ule, and affords work for leveral hands in the 
colle6tion of them, which are ^incapable of any 
other employment. Thofe poor retailers, whom 
we fee fo bufy in every ftreet, deliver in their 
refpeftive gleanings to the merchant. The mer- 
chant carries them in loads to the paper-mill, 
where they pafs through a frefli fet of hands, and 
give life to another trade. Thofe who have 
mills on their eftates, by this means confiderably 
raife their rents, and the whole nation is in a 
great meafure fupplied with a manufacture, for 
which formerly the was obliged to her neigh- 
bours. 

I’he materials are no fooner wrought into 
paper, but they are diflributed among the prefies, 
where they again let innumerable artifts at work, 
and furnifh bufinefs to another myftery. From 
hence, accordingly as they are flained with news 
or politics, they fly through the town in Pofl- 
raen, Poft-boys, Daily Courants, RevieAvs, Med- 
leys, and Examiners. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, contend who fhall be the firfl; bearers of 
them, and|;et their daily fuffenanceby fpreading 
them. Inffliort, when I trace in my mind a 
bundle of rags to a quire of Spectators, I find fo 
many hands employed in every flep they take 
through their whole progrefs, that while I am 
writing a Spectator, I fancy myfelf providing 
bread for a multitude. 
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If I do not take care to obviate fome of my 
witty readers, they will be apt to tell me, that 
my paper after it is thus printed and publifhed, is 
(till beneficial to the public on feveral occaiions. 
1 mult confefs I have^bted my pipe with my 
own works for this twelvemonth paft. My 
landlady often fends up her little daughter to 
defire fbme of my old Speftators, and has fre- 
quently told me, that the paper they are printed 
on is the heft in the w orld to w rap fpices in. I’liey 
likewife make a good foundation for a mutton- 
pye, as I have more than once experienced, and 
were very much fought for lall Chriftmas by the 
whole neighbourhood. 

It is pleafant enough to confider the changes 
that a linen fragment undergoes, by pulling 
through the feveral hands above mentioned. 
Tlie fineft pieces of bolland, when worn to tat- 
ters, alTume a new whitenels more beautiful 
than the firfl:, and often return in the iliape of 
letters to their native country. A lady’s fhift 
may be metamorphofed into billets-doux, anil 
come into her poileffion a fecond time. A beau 
may perufe his cravat alter it is worn out, with 
greater pleafure and advantage than ever he did 
in a glafs. In a word, a piece of cloth, after 
having officiated for fome years as a towel or a 
napkin, may by this means be raifed from a 
dunghill, and become the mod valuable piece of 
furniture in a prince’s cabinet. 

The politeft nations of Europe have endea- 
voured to vie with one another for the reputa- 
tion of the fineft printing. Abfolute govern- 
ments as well as republics have encouraged an 
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art which Teems to be the nobleft and moth be- 
neficial that ever was invented among the Tons of 
men. The prefent king of France, in his pur- 
fuits after glory, has particularly diilinguilhed 
himfelf by the promoting of this ufeful art, in- 
fomuch that feveral books have been printed in 
the Louvre at his own expenee, upon which he 
fets fo great a value, that be coniiders them as 
the. nobleft prefents he can make to foreign 
princes and amballadors. If we look into the 
commonwealths of Holland and Venice, we 
fiiall find that in tliis particular they have made 
themfelves the envy of the greateft monarchies. 
Elzevir and Aldus are more frequently mentioned 
than any penfioner of the one, or doge ofthe 
other. 

The feveral prelTes which are now in Eng- 
land, and the great encouragement which has 
been given to learning for ibme years lait paft, 
has made our own nation as glorious upon this 
account, as for its late triumphs and conque(ls» 
IPhe new edition which is given us of Caelar’s 
Commentaries *, has already been taken notice 
of in foreign gazettes, and is a work that does 
honour to the Englilh preis. It is no wonder 
that an edition Ibould be very corre^:, which has 
paired through the hands of oUe of the mod ac- 
curate, learned, and judicious writers this age 
has produced. The beauty of the paper, of the 
chara^r, and of the feveral cuts with which 
this noble work is illudrated, makes it the fined 

^ A moft beautiful edition of Ctefiv’ s Memoirs, publilhed 
.about this time in folio, by Dr. Samuel Clarke. 
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book that I have ever feen ; and is a true in- 
ftancfi of the Knglifh genius, which, though it 
does not come the tirlt into any art, generally 
carries it to greater heights than any other coun- 
try in the world. I am particularly glad that this 
author comes from a Britilh printing-houfe in fo 
great a magnificence, as he is the iirft who has 
given us any tolerable account of our country. 

My illiterate readers, if any fuch there are, 
will be furprifed to hear me talk of learning as 
the glory of a nation, and of printing as ' an art 
that gains a reputation to a people among whom 
it ttouriflies. When men's thoughts are taken 
up with avarice and ambition, they cannot look 
upon any thing as great or valuable, which does 
not bring with it an extraordinary power or in- 
tereft to the perfon who is concerned in it. But 
as I fliall never link this paper fo far as to engage 
with Gothsand Vandals, I {hall only regard Inch 
kind of reafoners with that pity which is due 
to fo deplorable a degree of ilupidity and igno- 
rance. ^ 

L“ 


, * ByAddifon; dated London. See Addifon's Works, 4to, 
vol. iii. p. 414 ; and linal note to ]S^ 534 on liguature L. 

At Dmry-lane, on this evening, May 1, was prcfented 
a revived play, called Tlie Rival Queens, with iho Death of 
Alexander the (ircat. I’or the next day. May C, was announc- 
ed, the Stratagem, with dancing by Monf. Legard, and Mrs; 
Stantlow, for her own bencbt. And lor Saturday May 3, 1’he 
Hover, or ^ilie BanUhed Cavalliers ; with tlie farce of The 
Stage Coach. Spe61. in folio. 

+ 4 + Daffy’s Elixir Salutis, prepared by Cath. Daffy, from 
the original receipt of her father, Mr. 'i’ho. Daffy, who im- 
parted ii to his kiofmaii Mr. Andi. Daffy ; and it is faid that 

VoL. V. • ' U 
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N® 368. Friday, May 2, 1712. 


Nos decebat 

hugere ubi effet aliquU in lucent editm, 
Hwnaudviiie vario reputantes mala: 

At qui laborea morte Jiniffet graves, 

Omnes amkos laude tt latUiA exequi. 

Eurip. apudToLi.^ 

When firft an in&nt draws the vital air, 

Officious grief Ihould welcome him to care : 

But jo)' ihould life’s concluding fcene attend. 

And mirth be kept to grace a dying friend. 


As the Spectator is in a kind a paper of news 
from the natural world, as others are from the 
bufy and politic part of mankind, I Ihall tranflate 
the following letter written to an eminent 
French gentleman in this town from Paris, 
which gives us the exit of an heroine who is a 
pattern of patience and generoiity. 


* Sir, Paris, April 18, 1712. 

* It is fo many years fince you left your 
native country, that 1 am to tell you the cha> 
rasters of your neared relations as much as if 
you were an utter ftranger to them. The occa- 
lion of this is to give you an account of the death 
of madam de Villacerfe, whofe departure out of 
this life 1 know not whether a man of your phi« 

Catharine Daffy’s brother, Mr. Daniel Daffy, apodiecary in 
^ Nottingham, made the elixir by tlie £une recipe during hia 
. kfe, &c. Sp^. in folio. 
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lofophy will call unfortunate or not, lince it was 
attended with Ibme circumftances as much to 
be defired as to be lamented. She was her 
whole lile happy in an uninterrupted health, and 
was always honoured for an evennefs of temper 
and greatnefs of mind. On the 10th inftant 
that lady was taken with an indifpofition which 
confined her to her chanuber, but wasfuch as was 
too flight to make her take a lick bed', and yet 
too grievous to admit of any latisfaftion in being 
out of it. It IS notorioufly known that fome 
years ago monfieur Fefteau, one of the moft con- 
fiderable furgeons in Paris, was defperately in 
love with this lady. Her quality placed her 
above any apphcation to her on the account of 
his pailion : but as a woman always has fome 
regard to the perfon whom Ihe believes to l)e 
her real admirer, (he now took it in her bead 
(upon advice of her phylicians to lofe fome of her 
blood, to fend for monfieur Fefteau on that"Oc- 
cafion. 1 happened to be there at that lime, and 
my near relation gave me the privilege to be 
prefent. As foon as her arm was ftripped bare, 
and he began to prefs it in order to raife the 
vein, his colour changed, and 1 obl'erved him 
feized with a fudden tremor, which made me 
take the liberty to fpeak of it to my coufin with 
fome apprehenfion. She fmiled, and laid, fhe 
knew Mr. Fefteau had no inclination to do her 
injury. He feemed to recover himfelf, and 
fmiling alfo proceeded in his work. Immediately 
after the operation, he cried out that he was the 
moft unfortunate of all men, for that he hadk 
opened an artery inftead of a vein. It isasun*^ 
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poffible to exprefs the artift’s diftraftion as the 
patient’s compofure. 1 will not dwell on little 
circumilances, but go on to inform you, that 
within three days time, it was thought neceflary 
to take off her arm. She was fo far |rom ufing 
Fefteau as it would be natural for one of a lower 
fpirit to treat him, that fhe would not let him 
be abfent from any confultation about her pre- 
lent condition ; and, after having been about a 
quarter of an hour alone, tl»e bid the furgeons, of 
whom poor Fefteau was one, go on in their 
work. I know not how to give you the terms of 
art, but there appeared fuch fymptoms after the 
amputation of her arm, that it was vilible fhe 
could not live four and twenty hours. Her be- 
haviour was fo magnanimous throughout the 
whole affair, that I was particularly curious in 
taking notice of what palled, as her fate ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, and took notes of 
what fhe faid to all about her, particularly word 
for word what flie fpoke to Mr. Fclteau, which 
was as follows : 

“ Sir you give me inexpreffible forrow' for the 
anguifh with which I fee you overwhelmed. I 
am removed to all intents and purpofes from the 
interefts of human life, therefore I am to begin to 
think like one wholly unconcerned in it. 1 do not 
confider you as one by whofe error I have loft 
my life ; no, you are my benefactor, as you have 
haftened my entrance into a happy immortality. 
This is my fenfe of this accident ; but the world 
in which you live may have thoughts of it to 
i(yourdifadvantage ; 1 have therefore taken care 
to provied for you in my will, and have placed 
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you above what you have to fear from their ill- 
nature.^’ 

* While this excellent woman fpoke thefe 
M’orcls, Fefteau looked as if he received a cpn- 
demuution to die, infiead of a peniion for his life. 
Madam de Villacerfe lived till eight of the clock 
the next night, and though llie mult have la- 
boured under the moft exquilite torments, Ihe 
pollelled her mind with fo wonderful a patience, 
that one may rather lay ftie ceafed to breathe, 
than (lie died at that hour. You, who had not 
the bappinefs to be perfonally known to this 
lady, have nothing but to rejoice in the honour 
you had of being related to lb great merit ; but 
we, who have lolt her converfation, cannot fo 
ealily relign our own happinels by refle£lion upon 
hers. 

I am. Sir, 

Y^our alFeftionate kinfman, 
and moll obedient, humble fervant, 

I*A UL Hegnaud.’ 

There hardly can be a greater inftance of an 
heroic mind, than the unprejudiced mannei: in 
which this lady weighed this misfortune. The 
regard of life could not make her overlook the 
contrition of the unhappy man, whofe more 
than ordinary concern tor her was all his guilt. 
It would certainly be of lingular ufe to human 
fociety to have an exa<Et account of this lady^s 
ordinary conduct, which was crowned by fo un- 
common magnanimity. Such greatnefs was not 
to be acquired in the lad article, nor is it to be 
doubted but it was a conjlant prai^ice of all thai 
•U 3 
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is praife-worthy, which made her capable of 
beholding death, not as the dillblution, but con- 
fummation of her life. 

T- 


N* S69. Saturday, May 3 , 1712 . 


. Segatiis irritant animos deftiiffa per aures, 

Quam qua funt oculis Jubjeaa Jtdelibm 

• Hor. Ars Poet. v. 279. 

— ^What we hear moves lefs than what we fee. 

* Koscommon, 

Milton, after having reprefented in vifion 
the hiftory of mankind to the firft great period 
of nature, difpatches the remaining part of it in 
narration. He has devifed a very bandfome rea- 
fon tor the angel’s proceeding with Adam after 
this manner ; though doubtlefs the true reafon 
was the difficulty which the poet would have 
found to have thadowed out 1 b mixed and com- 
plicated a ilory in vhible objetSls. 1 could wilb, 
however, that the author had done it, whatever 
pains it might have colt him. To give my opi- 
nion freely, 1 think that the exhibiting part of 
the hiftory of mankind in vilion, and part in 

* Sped. N* S68 has the fignsture T in the Spe3, in folio, 
aad in the edition of 1712, in 12n)o. Ihis feems to fignify 
that Steele traufcribed it. See tiual note to^° 324, Twaa 
alio the lignature of Mr. T. TickelJ. 

** Condnfton of Addifon’s criUijue on Mihon’g Paradiie 
p. kyiii. on the tweltth book of that poem. See bifliop 
^wton’k notes on this book, in h^ edition of Milton’s Para- 
dife Loll ; and Spe6tator, N®* 267^ 273, 279, 885, 291, 297, 
303, 309, S 15, 321, 387, 333, 339, 345, 331, 337, 363, wnl 
du 8 ladij V 369. 
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narrative, is as if an biftory-painter ihould put in 
colours one half of his fubje 6 t, and write down 
the remaining part of it. If Milton’s poem flags 
any where, it is in this narration, where in fome 
places the author has been fo attentive to his 
divinity, that he has neglected his poetry. The 
narration, however, rifes very happily on feveral 
occaiions, where the fubjed is capable of poeti- 
cal ornaments, as particularly in the confufion 
which he defcribes among the builders of Babel, 
and in his ftiort iketch of the plagues of Egypt. 
The {form of hail and fire, with the daVknefs 
that overfpread the land for three days, are de- 
fcribed with great ftrcngth. The beautiful paf- 
fage which follows, is rwed upon noble hints in 
fcripture. 

‘ ^Thus with ten wounds 

The river-dragon tam’d at length fubmits 
To let his fojourners depart ; and oft 
Humbles his ftubborn heart ; but (till, as ic^ 
More harden’d after thaw : till in bis rage 
Purfuing whom he late difmifs'd, the fea 
Swallows him with his hoft ; but them let pafs 
As on dry labd between two cryfial walls; 

Aw'd by the rod of Mofes fo to Hand 
Divided — ’ 

The river-dragon is an allufion to the croco- 
dile, which inhabits the Nile, from whence 
Egypt derives her plenty. This allufion is taken 
from that fublime parage in Ezekiel ; Thus 
faitl^ the Lord God, behold 1 am againfl; thee. 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that 
lieth in the midfl; of his rivers, which hath faid, 
My river is mine own, and X have made itibir 

U4 
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wiyfelf/ Milton has ^ven us, another very noble 
and poetical image in the Ikme delbripcion, 
which is copied almoft word tor word out of 
the liiftory of Mofes : 

* All night hfe' will purfue, but his approach 
Darknefs defends between till morning watch ; 
Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth, will trouble all bis holi, 

And craze their chariot wheels : when by command 
Mofes once more his potent rod extends 

Over the fea : the fea his rod obeys : 

Oh >their emhattell'd ranks the waves return 
And overwhelm their wa r i . - * 

As. the principal delign of this epifode was to 
give Adam an idea of the holy perfon who was 
to reindate human nature in that happinefs and 
pertebtion from which it had fallen, the poet 
confines himfelf to the line of Abraham, from 
whence the Mefliah was to defeend. The angel 
is deferibed as feeing the patriarch aftually tra- 
velling towards the land of promife, which gives 
a particular livelinefs to this part of the nar- 
ration : • 

* I fee him, but thou cand not, w'ith what faith 
He leaves his gods, his friends, his native foil 
Ur of Chaldea, pafling now the ford 

To Haran ; after him a cumbrous train 
Of herds, and flocks, and num'rous fervitude ; 
Not waDd'ring poor, but truding all his wealth 
liVith God, who call'd hjm in aland unknown. 
Canaan he now attains ; I fee his tents 
Pitch’d about Sechein, and the neighbouring plain 
. Of Moreh ; there by promife he receives 
Gift m his progeny of all that land j 
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From Hamath northward to the defert fouth ; 

(Things by their names 1 call, though yet unnam’d.)* 

As Virgil’s vifion in thelixth ^meid probably 
gave Millbn the hint of this M’hole epifbde, the 
laft line is a tranflatioii of that verfe where An- 
chifes mentions tlie names of places, which they 
were to bear hereafter : 

* Hac turn nondm erunt, nunc funt fine nomine term! 

The poet has very finely reprefented the joy 
and gladnefs of heart which ariliSs in Adam upon 
his difeovery of the Mefliah. As he fees his day 
at a diftance through types and lhadows, he re- 
joices in it ; but when he finds the redemption 
of man completed, and Paradife again renewed, 
be breaks forth in rapture and tranfport : 

* O goodnefs infinite, goodnefs immenfel 

That all this good of evil lhall produce,’ &c. 

I have hinted in my fixth paper on Milton, 
that an heroic poem, according to the opinion 
of the bell critics, ought to end happily, and 
leave the mind of the reader, after having con- 
ducted it through many doubts and fears, Ibr- 
rows and difquietudes, in a Hate of tranquillity 
and i'atisfaCtion. MiltoiTs fable, which had fo 
many other qualifications to recommend it, was 
deficient in this particular. It is here, therefore, 
that the poet has lliewn a molt exquifite judg- 
ment, as well as the finett invention, by finding 
out a method to fupply this natural defeCl in his 
fubjeCl. Accordingly he leaves the adverfiiry of 
mankind, in the lall view which he gives of him, 
tinder the loweli Rate of. mortification and dif- 
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appointment. We fee him chewing aflies, gro- 
veling in the dud, and loaden with fupernume- 
rary pains and torments. On the contrary, our 
two firft i^rents are comforted by dreams and 
viGons, cneered with promifes of falvation, and 
in a manner raifed to a greater happinefs than 
that which they had forfeited. In ihort, Satan 
is reprefented miferable in the height of his 
triumphs, and Adam triumphant in the height 
of mifeiy. 

Milton*s poem ends very nobly. The laft 
fpeeches of Adam and the archangel are full of 
moral and in(lru6tive fentiments. The deep 
that tell upon Eve, and the efre6ts it had in 
quieting the diforders of her mind, produces the 
lame kind of confolation in the reader, who 
cannot perufe the lad beautiful fpeech, which 
is afcribed to the mother of mankind, without 
a fecret pleafure and fatisfa6tion : 

* Whence thou return’d, and whither went’ft, I 
know ; 

For God is alfo in ileep, and dreams advife; 
Which he hath fent propitious, fome great good 
Prefacing, fince with forrow and heart’s diftrefs 
Wearied 1 fell afleep : but now lead on ; 

In me is no delay : with thee to go. 

Is to day here ; without thee here to day, 

Is to go hence unwilling ; thou to me 
Art all things under heav’n, all places thOu, 
Who for my wilful crime art banilh’d hence* 

This farther confolation yet fecure 
I carry hence ; diough all by me is lod, 

. Such favour 1 unworthy am voucbfaf ’d, 

13y4ne the promis'd feed lhall all reftore.* 
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The following lines, which conclude the 
poem, rife in a moil glorious blaze of poetical 
images and expreflions. 

Heliodoriis in the i^thiopics acquaints us, 
that the motion of the gods differs from that of 
mortals, as the former do not dir their feet, nor 
proceed ftep by ilep, but Aide over the forface 
of the earth by an uniform fwimming of the 
whole body. The reader may obferve with 
how poetical a defcription Milton has attributed 
the lame kind of motion to the angels who were 
to take poffeffion of Faradiie. 

* So fpake our mother Eve ; and Adam heard 
Well pleas’d, butanfwcr’d not; for now too nigh 
Th' archangel Hood ; and from the other hill 
To. their hx'd llation, all in bright array 

The cherubim defcended ; on the ground 
Gliding metcoruus, as evening mill 
Ris’n from a river, o’er the marifli glides, 

And gathers ground fail at the lab’rers heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanc’d. 
The brandilh'd fword of God before them blaz’d 
Fierce as a comet ’ 

The author helped hb invention in the fol- 
lowing pailage, by reflefting on the behaviour of 
the angel who in holy writ has the condufl of 
Lot and his family. The circiimilances dmwn 
from that relation are very gracefully made ufe 
of on this occaiion. 

* In^ either hand the hall'ning angel caught 
Our ling 'ring parents, and to th’ eaftern gate 
Led them dire6t ; and down the cliff as fall 
To the fubje6ted plain ; then dilappear'd, 

They looking back/ &c. 
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The fcene which our firft parents are furprifed 
with, upon their looking back on Paradife, won- 
derfully itrikes the reader’s imagination, as no- 
thing can be more natural than the tears they 
ihed on that occaiion. 

* They looking back, all th’ eaftern fide beheld! 

Of Paradife, fo late their happy feat, 

Wav’d over by that fiatning brand, the gate 

With dreadful faces throng'd and fieiy arms : 

Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip'd them 
foon ; 

The world was all before them, where to choofe 

Their place of reft, and Providence their guide.’ 

If 1 might prefume to ofter at the fmalleft 4 
alteration in this divine work, I ihould think 
the poem would end better with the pailage 
here quoted, than with the two verfes which 
follow'. 

* They hand in hand, with waiid’ring fteps and flow, 

Through Eden took their Iblitary way.’ 

Thefe two verfes, though they have their 
beauty, fall very much below the foregoing 
paflb,ge, and renew in the mind of the reader 
that anguiih which was pretty well laid by that 
coniideration ; 

‘ The world was all before them, where to choofc 

Their place of reft, and Providence their guide.’ 

The number of books in Paradife Loft is 
equal to thofe of the .dSneid. Our author in 
his firft edition had divided his poem into ten 
books, but afterwards broke the feventh and the 
eleventh each of them into two different book.s 
by the help of fome ,fmaU additions. This 
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fecond divifion was made with great judgment; 
as any one may Tee who will be at the pains of 
examining it. It was not done for the lake of 
fuch a chimerical beauty as that of reiembling 
Virgil in this particular, but for the more juft 
and regular diipolition of this great work. 

Ibofe who have read Boflu, and many of 
the critics who have written lince his time, 
will not pardon me if 1 do not find out the par- 
ticular moral which is inculcated in Paradife 
Loft. Though I can by no means think with 
the laft mentioned French author, that an epic 
writer firft of all pitches upon a certain moral, 
as the groundwork and foundation of his poem, 
and afterwards finds out a llory to it, 1 am 
however of opinion, that no juft heroic poem 
ever was or can be made, from whence one 
great moral may not be deduced. That which 
reigns in Milton, is the moft univerfal and moft 
ufeful that can be imagined. It is in fhort 
this, that obedience to the will of Cod makes 
men happy, and that difobedience makes them 
iniferabie. This is vilibly the moral of the 
principal fable, which turns upon Adam and 
Eve, who continued in Paradife, while they 
kept the command that was given them, and 
w^ere driven out of it as foon as they had tmiif* 
grefled. This is likewife the moral of the 
principal epifode, which lliews us how an in- 
numerable multitude of angels fell from their 
difobedience. Befides this great moral, which 
may be looked upon as the foul of the fable, 
there are an infinity of under-morals which are 
to be drawn from the fc^vcral parts of the poem. 
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and which niake ^is work more u/eful and 
iailru6tive than any other poem in any lan« 
guage. 

I'hofe who have oriticifed on the Odyfley, the 
Iliad, and ^neid, have takenagreat deal of pains 
to fix the number of months and days contained 
in the action of each of thole poems. If any 
one thinks it worth his while to examine this 
particular in Milton, he will find, that from 
Adam’s firfi; appearance in the fourth book, to 
his expulfion from Paradife in the twelfth, the 
author reckons ten days. As for that part of the 
a6tion which is defcribed in the three firfi; 
books, as it does not pafs within the regions of 
Bs^ure, I have before obferved that it is not 
fubje6t to any calculations of time. 

1 have now finilhed my obfervations on a work 
which does an honour to the Engliih nation. 
1 have taken a general view of it under thefe 
four heads, the fable, the cha.rafters, the fentif^ 
laents, and the language, tod made each of 
them the fubje^ of a particular paper. 1 have 
in the next place fpoke of the cenfures which 
our author may incur under each of thefe 
heads, which I have confined to two papers, 
though I might have enlarged the number, if 
I had been difpofed to dwell on fo ungrateful a 
fubjeft. I befieve, however, that the fevered: 
reader will not find any little fimlt in heroic 
poetry, which diis author has fallen into, that 
does not come under one of thole heads among 
which I have diftributed his leveral blemilhes. 
After having thus treated at large of Paradife 
Xtofi, I could not think it fulficient to have 
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celebrated this poem in the whole, without de- 
fcending to particulars. 1 have therefore be* 
Rowed a paper upon each book, and endeavoured 
not only to prove that the poem is beautiful in 
general, but to point out its particular beauties ; 
and, to determine wherein they confill, 1 have 
endeavoured to (hew how fome pailages are 
beautiful by being fublime, others by being 
foft, others by being natural ; which of them 
are recommended by the paffion, which by the 
moral, which by the fentiment, and which by 
the exprelTion. 1 have likewife endeavoured to 
ihew how the genius of the poet Ihines by a 
happy invention, a diRant allulion, or a judi- 
cious imitation; how he has copied or im- 
proved Homer or A^irgil, and raifes his own 
imaginations by the ufe which he has made of 
feveral poetical palTages in fcripture. I might; 
have inferted alfo feveral pallages in TatTo, which 
our author has imitated ; but, as 1 do not look 
upon TalTo to be a fufhcient voucher, I would 
not perplex my read?/ with fuch quotations as 
.might do more honour to the Italian than to the 
£ngli(h poet. In Ihort, I have endeavoured to 
particulaiize thofe innumerable kinds of beauty, 
which it would be tedious to recapitulate*, but 
which are eflential to poetry, and W'hich may 
be met with in the works of this great author. 
Had I thought, at my firR engaging in this de- 
fign, that it would have led me to fo great 
length, I believe I Ihould never have entered 
upon it ; but the kind reception which it, has 
met with among thofe whofe judgment I have 
a value for, as well as the uncommon demands 
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which my bookfeller tells me have been made 
for thele particular difcourfes, give me no reafon 
to repent of the pains I have been at in com- 
pofing them. 

L? 


N® 370 . Monday, May 5, 1712. 

Totus mundtts agit Jojlnomm. 

— All the world s a ftagc. 

And all the men and women merely players. 

Shakkspbar. 

Ma WY of my fair readers, as well as very gay 
and well-received perfons of the other fex, are 
extremely perplexed at the Latin fentences at 
the head of my fpeculations. I do not know whe- 
ther I ought not to indulge them with tranfla- 
tions of each of them : however, I have to-day 
taken down from the top of the ftage in Drury- 
lane a bit of Latin which often Rands in their 
view, and fignifies, that ‘ The whole world a6ls 
the player.’ It is certain that if we look all round ‘ 
us, ana behold the different employments of 
mankind, you hardly fee. one who is not, as the 
player is, in an affumed charafter. The lawyer, 
who is vehement and loud in a caufe wherein he 
knows he has not the truth of the queflion on his 
fide, is a player as to the perfonated part, but 
incomparably meaner than he as to the profti- 
tution of himfelf for hire ; becaufe the pleader a 

> By Addifon, dated, as it feems, from London, See final 
aote to M® 334, on fignature L. 
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falfehood introduces injuflice ; the player feigns 
for no other end but to divert or infiru6t you. 
The divine, whofe pailions tranfport him to fay 
any thing with any view but promoting the in- 
terefts or true piety and religion, is a player 
with a Rill greater imputation of guilt, in pro- 
portion to his depreciating a character more 
lacred. Coniider all the different purfuits and 
employments of men, and you will find half their 
a6lions tend to nothing elle but difguife and im- 
poRure ; and all that is done which proceeds not 
from a man’s very felf, is the aftion of a player. 
For this reafon it is that I make fo frequent men- 
tion of the Rage. It is with me a matter of the 
higheR confideration, what parts are well or ill 
performed, what paRions or fentiraents are in- 
dulged or cultivated, and confequently what 
manners and cuRoms are transfufed from the 
Rage to the world, which reciprocally imitate 
each other. As the writers of epic poems in- 
troduce lhadowy perfons, and reprelent vices 
and virtues under- the character of men and wo- 
men ; fo I who am a Spectator in the world, may 
perhaps fometimes make ufe of the names of the 
aftors of the Rage, to reprelent or admonifli thofe 
who tranfafit affairs in the world. When I am 
commending Wilks ^ for reprefenting the ten- 
dernefs of a hufband and a father in Macbeth^ 
the contrition of a reformed prodigal in Harry 
the Fourth, the winning emptinefs of a young 
man of good-nature and wealth in The Trip to 
the Jubilee, the officioufnefs of an artful fervant 


' See Tat. Vol. III. N» 112. 

VoL. V. ’ X 
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in The Fox ; when thus I celebrate Wilks, I 
talk to all the world who are engaged in any of 
tliofe circuniftances. If I were to fpeak of merit 
neglefted % iiiifapplied, or mifunderftood, might 
I not fay Eaftcourt has a great capacity ? But 
it is not the intereft of others who bear a figure 
on the ftage, that his talents were underftood ; 
it is their bufinefs to impofe upon him what can- 
not become him, or keep out of his hands any 
thing in which he would fliinc. Were one to 
raife a fufpicion of himfelf in a man who palles 
upon the world for a fine thing, in order to alarm 
him one might lay, if Lord Foppington was not 
on the ftage (Cibber* afl;s the lalfe pretenfions 
to a genteel behaviour fo very juftly), he would 
have in the generality of mankind more that 
would admire than deride him. When w'e come 
to characters clireCtly comical, it is not to be 
imagined what efted a well-regulated ftage 
would have upon men's manners. The craft of 
an ufurer, the abfurdity of a rich fool, theawk* 
ward roughnefs of a fellow of half courage, the 
ungraceful mirth of a creature of half wit, 
might for ever be put out of countenance by 
proper parts for Dogget *. Johnfon, by aCting 
Corbacchio the other night, muft have given all 
who faw him a thorough deteftation of aged 
avarice. The petulancy of a peeviflj old fellow, 
who loves and hates he knows not why, is very 
excellently performed by the ingenious Mr. 

^ Sec Spe^. N® 358, and N“ 468. 

« See Tat. Vol. III. N" 182 ; and Speft. N" 54®. 

’ See Guaidian, Vol. I. 
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William Penkethman® in the Fop^s Fortune ; 
where, in the chamfitcr of Don Cholerick Snap 
Shorto de Tefty, he anfwers no queftions but to 
thole whom he likes, and wants no account of 
any thing from thofe he approves. Mr. Pen- 
kethman is alfo mailer of as many fiices in the 
dumb-fcene as can be expe6ted from a man in 
the circumllanccs of being ready to pcrilh out of 
fear and hunger. He wonders throughout tlio 
whole fcene very mallerly, without iitiglcetiug 
his victuals. If it be, as 1 have heard it Ibme- 
times mentioned, a great qualification of the 
world to follow bulinefs and pleafure too, what 
is it in the ingenious Mr. Penkethman to re- 
prefent a fenfe of pleafure and pain at the lame 
time ; as you may lee him do this evening ? 

As it is certain that a ftage ought to be whol- 
ly fupprefled, or judicioully encouraged^ while 
there is one in the nation, men turned for regu- 
lar pleafure cannot employ their thoughts more 
ufefully, for the diverfion of mankind, than by 
convincing them that it is in themfelves to raile 
this entertainment to the greatcll height. It 
would be a great improvement, as well as em- 
bellilhment to the theatre if dancing were 
more regarded, and taught to all the a6tors,. 
One who has the advantage of luch an agree- 
able girlilh perfon as Mrs. Bicknell *, joined 
with her capacity of imitation, could in proper 

» See Tat. Vol. I. N® 4, and N® 20 ; Vol. III. N® 188; 
Speft. N* 31, and N® 455. 

* See Spe^. N® 334, and N® 466. 

* See Tat. Vol. I. N® 3, and N® 1 1 ; and Guard. Vol. I. 
N® 50. 
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gefture and motion reprefent all the decent cha- 
racters of female life. An amiable nmdefty in 
one afpeCt of a dancer^ and alTumed confidence 
in another, a hidden joy in another, a falling-off 
with an impatience of being beheld, a return to- 
wards the audience with an unfteady refolution 
to approach them, and well-aCted folicitude to 
pleafe, would revive in the company all the fine 
touches of mind raifed in obferving all the ob- 
jects of affection and paflion they had before be- 
held. Such elegant entertainments as thefe 
would polifli the town into judgment in their 
gratifications ; and delicacy in pleafure is the 
firft' ftep people of condition take in reformation 
from vice. Mrs. Bicknell has the only capacity 
for this fort of dancing of any on the ftage ; and 
I dare fay all who fee her performance to-mor- 
row night, when fure the romp will do her befl 
for her own benefit, will be of my mind. 

Ty 


N® 371. Tuefday, May 6, 1712. 


Jamne igitiir lauda% quod de fapientihus mtm 
Ridebat? Juv, Sat. x. 28. 

• And lhall the fage * your approbation win^ 

W'hofe laughing features wore a conlftant grin i 

I SHALL communicate to my reader the fol- 
lowing letter for the entertainment of this day. 

r N” 370 has the fignature T in the original publication in 
folio, and in the edition of 1712 in 12mo, which feems to 
rignify tliat it was by Steele, tranferibed ; or by Mr. Tickcll. 
See ^1 note .to 324. 

* Democritus. 
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* Sir, 

‘You know very well that our natioiv 
is more famous for that fort of men who are 
called “ whims” and “ humourifts,” than any 
other country in the world ; for which reafon it 
is obferved, that our Englifh comedy excels 
that of all other nations in the novelty and 
variety of its chara6ters. 

‘ Among thofe innumerable fets of whims 
which our country produces, there are none 
whom I have regarded with more curiofity than 
thofe who have invented any particular kind of 
diverfion for the entertainment of thcmfelve* 
and their friends. My letter foall fingle out 
thofe who take delight in forting a company 
that has fomething of burlefque and ridicule in 
its appearance. 1 (hall make myfelf underflood 
by the following example. One of the wits of 
the laft age, who was a man of a good eftatc % 
thought he never laid out his money better than 
in a jefl : as he was one year at the Bath, ob- 
ferving that, in the great confluence of fine peo- 
ple, there were feveral among them with long 
chins, a part of the vifage by which he himfelf 
was very much diftinguifhed, he invited to din- 
ner half a fcore of thefe remarkable perfons who 
had their mouths in the middle of their faces. 
They had no fooner placed themfelves about the 
table, but they began to flare upon one another, 

* Villars, the laft duke of Buckingham, and father of the 
late lady Maiy Wortley Montague. See New Taf. Vql. L 
N° 18, notes; vaA ibidem, P; 11, note. 

X3 
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not being able to imagine what had brought 
them together. Our Englifti proverb fays, 

‘ ’Tis merry in the hall, 

When beards wag all. ’ 

It proved fo in the airembly I am now fpeaking 
of, who feeing lo many peaks of faces agitated 
with eating, drinking, and difcourle, and ob- 
ferving all the chins that were prefent meeting 
together very often over the centre of the table, 
every one grew fenfible of the jell, and gave 
into it with fo much good humour, that th€>y 
lived in ftrifil friendflhp and alliance from that 
day forward. 

‘ 'I’he liime gentleman fomc time after pack- 
ed together a let of oglcrs, as he called them, 
confining of fuch as had an unlucky call in 
their eves. His diverllon on this occulioh was 
to fee the crofs bows, millaken figns, and wrong 
connivances, tliat palled amidll fo many broken 
and refra£ted rays of fight. 

* The third feall which this merry gentleman 
exhibited was to the Hammerers, whom he got 
together in a fullicient body to fill his table. He 
bad ordered one of his fervaiits, who was placed 
behind a fcreen, to write down their table-talk, 
which was very eaiy to be done without the help 
of Ihoit-hand. It appears by the notes which 
were taken, that though their converfation never 
fell, there were not above tw'enty words fpoken 
during the firlt courfe ; that, upon ferving up 
the fecond, one of the company was a quarter of 
an hour in telling them that the ducklings and 
afparagus were very good ; and that another 
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took up the lame time in declaring himfelf of 
the lartie opinion. This jeft did not, however, 
go off fo well as the former ; for one of the 
guefts being a brave man, and fuller of refent- 
ment than he knew how to exprefs, went out of 
the room, and lent the facetious inviter a chal- 
lenge in writing, which, though it was after- 
wards dropped bj the interpolition of friends, 
put a Hop to thel'e ludicrous entertainments. 

* Now, Sir, 1 dare fay you will agree with 
me, that as there is no moral in thefe jells, they 
ought to be difeonraged, and looked upon rather 
as pieces of unluckiuefs than wit. However, as 
it is natural for one man to refine upon the 
thought of another, and impofllible for any lingle 
perlbn, how great foever his parts maybe, to in- 
vent an art, and bring it to its utnioll perfelilion ; 
I lhall here give you an account of an honeft 
gentleman of my acquaintance, who, upon hear- 
ing the character of the wit above mentioned, 
has himfelf alfumed it, and endeavoured to con- 
vert it to the benefit of mankind. He invited 
half a dozen of his friends one day to dinner, 
who were each of them famous for mi’criing 
fevcral redundant phrafes in their dilcourfe, as, 
“ Dye hear me "i — Dye fee — ^'That is, — 
fo, Sir.” Each of his guefts making ufo 
of his particular elegance, appeared fo ridi- 
culous to his neighbour, that he could not but 
reflect upon bimlelf as appearing equally ridi- 
culous to the reft of the company. By this 
means, before they had fat long together, every 
one, talking with the greateft circumfpe£lion^ 

X4 
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and carefully avoiding bis favourite expletive, 
the converfation was cleared of its redundan- 
cies, and had a greater quantity of fenfe, 
though lefs of found in it. 

‘ The fame well-meaning gentleman took 
occafion, at another time, to bring together fuch 
of his friends as were addi6ted to a foolifli habi- 
tual cnflom of 1 wearing. In order to fliew them 
the abfurdity of thepraftice, he had recourfe to 
the invention above mentioned, having placed 
an amanueniis in a private part of the room. 
After the fecond bottle, when men open their 
minds without referve, my honeft friend began 
to take notice of the many fonorous but unne- 
cefliiry words that had palTed in his houfe lince 
their fitting dowm at table, and how much good 
converfation they had loft by giving way to fuch 
fuperfluous phrafes. “ What a tax,” fays he, 
“ would they have raifed for the poor, had we 
“ put the laws in execution upon one another !” 
livery one of them took this gentle reproof in 
good part; upon which he told them, that, 
knowing their converfation would have no fe- 
crets in it, he had ordered it to be taken dow-n 
in writing, and, for the humour-fake, would 
read it to them, if they pleafed. There were 
ten fheets of it, which might have been reduced 
to two, had there not been thole abominitble 
interpolations I have before mentioned. Upon 
the reading of it in cold blood, it looked rather 
like a conference of fiends than of men.’ In 
fhort, every one trembled at himfelf upon hear- 
ing calmly what he had pronounced amidft the; 
heat and inadvertency of difeourfe. 
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‘ I (hall only mention another occafion where- 
in he made ule of the lame invention to cure a 
different kind of men, who are the pells of all 
polite converfation, and murder time as much 
as either of the two former, though they do it 
more innocently ; I mean, that dull generation 
of llory-tellers. My friend got together about 
half a dozen of his acquaintance, who were in- 
fefted with this llrange malady. The firft day 
one of them fitting down, entered upon the 
fiego of Namur, which lulled till four o’clock, 
their time of parting. The fecond day a North 
Briton took poffeffion of the difeourfe, which it 
was impoffible to get out of his hands fo long as 
the company flayed together. The third day 
was engroffed after the fame manner by a llory 
of the lame length. They at lall began to re- 
fle6t upon this barbarous way of treating one 
another, and by this means awakened out of 
that lethargy with which each of them had been 
feized for feveral years. 

‘ As you have fomewhere declared, that ex- 
traordinary and uncommon chara6lers of man- 
kind are the game which you delight in, and as 
I look upon you to be the greatell fportfman, 
or, if you pleafe, the Ninirgd among this fpecies 
of writers, I thought this difeovery would not * 
be unacceptable to you. 

I I am. Sir,’ &c. 

By Addifon, dated moft probably fiom Iflington. — See 

7, final note on Addifon’s fignatures, c, l, i, o ; and 
N" 221, on capital and cabalifiical letters, &c. 

This evening. May 6, for the benefit of Mrs. Bick- 
nell. The Conftaut Couple, or A Trip to the Jubilee. Sir 
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N° 373 . Wednefday, May 7> 1712. 


*■■■ ■ ■■ /kcc opprohria vobis 

Et did potiiiffe, et non potui/Je rcfelli, 

Ovid. Met i. 758. 

To hear an open flaiidcr, is a rurfe ; 

But not to find an aiifwcr* is a worle* Dryden. 


* Mr. SpEC'TATOE, May 6, 1712. 

‘ I AM fexton of the parifti of Co vent- 
garden, and complained to you fonie time ago, 
that as I was tolling into prayers at eleven in the 
morning, crowds of people of quality haftened 
to aflemble at a puppet-fhow on the other fide 
of the garden. I had at the fame time a very 
great difefteem for Mr. Powell and his little 
thoughtlefs commonwealth, as if they had en- 
ticed the gentry into thofe wanderings : but let 
that be as it will, 1 am convinced of the honell 
intentions of the faid Mr. Pow'ell and company ; 
and fend this to acquaint you, that he has given 
idl the profits which fliall arife to-morrow night 
by his play to the ufe of the poor charity-chil- 
dren of this parifli. I have been informed. Sir, 
that in Holland all perfons who fet lip any fliow, 
or a6l any fiage-play, be the a6lors either of 

tl. Wildair, Mr. Wilks; lady Lurewell, Mrs. Oldfield. 
Dancing by Mr. Prince, Mr. Thurmond, and Mrs. Bicknell. 
- Spc6t. in folio. 

t+t Sdid by auction this day, part of the library 6f Sir 
W. Temple. Ibidem, 

* In the original publication in folio, the motto is wanting. 
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wood and wire, or flefti and blood, are obliged 
to pay out of their gain fach a [i roportion to the 
honeit and induftrious poor in the neighbour- 
hood : by this means they make diverlion and 
plea! are pay a tax to lal'our and indaftiy. 1 
have been told alfo, that all the lime of licnt, in 
Roman catholic countries, the perfons of con- 
dition adminifter to the neeellities of the poor, 
and attend the beds of lazars and dlfeafed per- 
fons. Our j)rotethait ladies and gentlemen are 
fo much to feek for proper ways of palling time, 
thatth(3y are obliged to punchlnello for knowing 
what to do with themfelvos. Since the cafe is 
fo, I delire only you w'ould intreat our pco])le of 
quality, who are not to be interrupted in their 
pleafure, to think of the practice of ajiy moral 
duty, that they would at lead line tor their tins, 
and give Ibmething to thefe poor children ; a 
little out of their luxnry and fuperliuity would 
atone, in Ibrne meafure, for the wanton ufe of 
the reft of their fortunes. It would not, me- 
thinks, be amifs, if the ladies who liaimt the 
cloylters and paftages of the playhoufe, were, 
upon every olTence, obliged to pay to this ex- 
cellent inftitution of fchools of cliarity. This 
method would make oflenders tbemfelves do fer- 
vice to the public. Butin the mean time I de- 
fire you would publilh this vofuntary reparation 
which Mr. Powell does our parifli, for the nolle 
he has made in it by the conftant rattling of 
coaches, drums, trumpets, triumphs, and bat- 
tles. The deftruftion of Troy, adorned with 
Highland dances, are to make up the enter- 
tainment of all who are lb well difpofed as not 
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to forbear a light entertainment, for no other 
reafon but that it is to do a good action. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Ralph Bellfry. 

‘ I am credibly informed, that all the inlinua- 
tions which a certain writer made againft Mr. 
Powell at the Bath, are falfe and groundlefs 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* My employment, which is that of a 
broker, leading me often into taverns about the 
Exchange, has given me occafion to obferve a 
certain enormity, which I lhall here fubmit to 
your animadverfion. In three or four of thefe 
taverns, I have, at different times, taken notice 
of a precife fet of people, with grave counte- 
nances, Ihort wigs, black clothes, or dark cam- 
let trimmed with black, and mourning gloves 
and hat-bands, who meet on certain days at each 
tavern fucceffively, and keep a fort of moving 
club. Having often met with their feces, and 
obferved a certain {linking way in their dropping 
in one after another, I had the curiofity to in- 
quire into their chara6ters, being the rather 
moved to it by tli^sir agreeing in the fingularity 
of their drefs ; and I find, upon due examination, 
they are a knot of pariih clerks, who have taken 
a fancy to one another, and perhaps fettle the 
bills of mortality over their half pints. I have 

* See Tatlcr M'itli notes, pojjim, vol. u. and Speftator, 
N®S77- 
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fo great a value and veneration for any who 
have but even an aflenting amen in the fervice 
of religion, that 1 am afraid left tliefe perfons 
ftiould incur fome fcandal by this pradice ; and 
would therefore have them, without raillery, 
advifed to fend the Florence and pullets home 
to their own houfes, and not pretend to live as 
well as the overfeers of the poor. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Humphuy Tuans fee/ 

‘ Mr. Spectator, May 6. 

‘ I WAS laft Wednefday night at a 
tavern in the city, among a fet of men who call 
themfelves “ the lawyers club." You muft 
know. Sir, this club conlifts only of attorneys ; 
and at this meeting every one propofes the caufe 
he has then in hand to the board, upon which 
each member gives his judgment according to 
the experience he has met with. If it happens 
that any one puts a cafe of which they liave had 
no precedent, it is noted down by their clerk 
Will Goofequill (who regifters all their proceed- 
ings), that one of them may go the next day 
with it to a counfel. This indeed is commend- 
able, and ought to be the principal end of their 
meeting ; but had you been there to have heard 
them relate their methods of managing a caufe, 
their manner of drawing out their bills, and, in 
ihort, their arguments upon the feveral ways of 
abufing their clients, with the applaufe that is 
given to him who has done it moft artfully, you 
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would before now have given ypur remarks on 
them. "^I hey are fo conlclous that their difcourJ’es 
ought to be kept a fecret, that they are very 
cautious of admitting an)^ perlon who is not of 
tlieir profeffion. When any wlio are not of the 
law are let in, the perlon who introduces him 
fays, he is a very honell gentleman, and he is 
taken in, as their cant is, to pay cofts. I am 
admitted, upon the recommendation of one of 
their principals, as a very honell, good-natured 
fellow, that will never be in a plot, and only 
delires to drink his bottle and fmoke his pipe. 
You have formerly remarked upon feveral forts 
of clubs ; and as the tendency of this is only to 
ihcreafe fraud and deceit, I hope you will pleafe 
to take notice of it. 

I am, with refpe6t, 

Your humble fer\-ant, 

T* H.R.^ 


N" 373. Thurfday, May 8, 1712. 


Fallit enim vithm fpecie virtitiis et wnbra. 

Juv. Sat. xiv. 10< 

Vice oft is hid in Virtue’s fair difguife. 

And in her borrow’d form efcapes inquiring eyes. 

Mr. Locke, in his treatife of Human Un- 
derftanding, has fpent two chapters upon the 
abule of words. The firft and moft palpable 
abufe of words, he fays, is when they are 

• By Steele, tranferibed. See N® 324, note on T, fome- 
Allies iho H^tufe perhnps of T. TickdU. 
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ufed without clear and diftinft ideas ; the fe- 
condy wlien we are I’o unconiiant and unfteady 
in the application of theniy that we fometimes 
life them to fignify one idea, fomi'times another, 
lie adds, that the rcfult of our contemplations 
and reafonings, while w'e have no precife ideas 
fixed to our words, rauft needs be very con- 
fufed and abfurd. To avoid tliis inconvenience, 
more efpecially in moral difcoiirfes, where the 
fame word lliould be conftantly ufed in the 
fame fenfe, he eavneflly recommends the ufe 
of definitions. * A definition,’ fays he, ‘ is the 
only way whereby the precife meaning of moral 
words can be knowm.’ lie therefore accufes 
thofe of great iwgligcnce, who difcourle of mo- 
ral things with the leaft obfeurity in the terms 
they make ufe of, fince upon the Ibrementioned 
ground he does not f<*ruple to fay, that he 
thinks ‘ morality is capable of demonftration 
as well as the mathematics.’ 

1 know no two words that have been more 
abufed by the different and wrong interpreta- 
tions which are put upon them, than thofe two, 
modefty and affiirance. 'I’o fay, liich a one is 
a modeR man, fometimes indeed paffes for a 
good character ; but at prelent is very often 
uled to fignily a flieepilh, awkward fellow, who 
has neither good breeding, politencfs, nor any 
knowledge of the world. 

Again, a man of affurunce, though at firft 
it only denoted a perfon of a free and open car- 
riage, is now very uliially applied to a profli- 
gate wretch, who can break through all the 
rules of decency and morality without a blufti. 
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I Ihall endeavour therefore in this eflay to 
reftore thefe words to their true meaning, to 
prevent the idea of modefty from being con- 
founded with that of flieepifhnefs, and to hinder 
impudence from paiTing for aflurance. 

If I was put to define modefty, I would call 
it, * the refleftion of an ingenious ^ mind, either 
when a man has committed an a61:ion for which 
he cenfures himfelf, or fancies that he is ex- 
pofed to the cenfure of others.’ 

For this reafon a roan truly modeft is as 
much fo when he is alone as in company, and 
as fubje6t to a blufti in his clofet, as when the 
eyes of multitudes are upon him. 

I do not remember to have met with any in- 
ilance of modefty with which I am fo well 
pleafed, as that celebrated one of the young 
prince, whofe father, being a tributary king to 
the Romans, had feveral complaints laid againft 
him before the fenate, as a tyrant and oppreflbr 
of his fubjefts. The prince went to Rome to 
defend his father ; but coming into the fenate, 
and hearing a multitude of crimes proved upon 
him, was fo opprefled when it came to his turn 
to fpeak, that he was unable to utter a word.^ 
The ftory tells us, that the fathers were more 
moved at this inftance of modefty and inge- 
nuity ®, than they could have been by the moft 
pathetic oration ; and, in fhort, pardoned the 
guilty father for this early promife of virtue in 
the fon. 

^ Ingenious feeius.to be here ufed for ingenuous. 

> Ingenuity feens here to be uiied in the lenfe of inge- 
nuouiaeft. 
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I take * ailbrance to be the faculty of pof». 
felling a mans lell^ or of faying and doing in- 
difiereut things without any unealinefs or emo- 
tion ill the tuind.’ I'hat which generally gives 
a man atliirance is a moderate knowledge of the 
world, but above all a mind fixed and deter- 
mined in itfelf to do nothing againll the rules 
of honour and decency. An open and allured 
behaviour is the natural conlequence of fuch a 
refolution. A man thus armed, if his words 
or actions are at any time mifreprefented, re- 
tires within liimlelf, and, from a confciouf* 
nefs of his own integrity, aflupies force enough 
to de-fpile the little cenlUres of ignorance ^and 
malice. 

Every one ought to cherilh and encourage 
in hiinfelf the modelly and alfui'ance 1 have 
here mentioned. 

A man vvitlfout alTurance is liable to be made 
unealy by the folly or ill-nature of every one he 
converfes with. A man without modelty is 
loR to all Itmfe of honour and virtue. 

It is more than probable, ' that the prince 
aliove mentioned poflefled both thefe qualifica- 
tions in a very eminent degree. Without alfu- 
rance he would never have undertaken to fpeak 
before the moft aiiguft allemblv in the world ; 
without modefty, lie would have pleaded the 
caufe he had taken upon him, though it had 
appeared ever fo fcandalous. 

From wliat has been faid it is plain, that 
modefty and afturance are both amiable, and 
may very well meet in the fame perfon. When 
they are thus mixed and blended together, they 
VoL. V. ’ Y 
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compofe what we endeavour to exprefs when 
we fay, ‘ a modeft aifurance;’ by which w» 
underhand the juft mean between baihfulnefs 
and impudence. 

1 (hall conclude with obferving, that as the 
fame man may be both modeft and aifured, fo 
it is alfo poffible for the lame to be both impu- 
dent and baihful. 

We have frequent inftances of this odd kind 
of mixture in people of depraved minds and 
mean education ; who, though they are not able 
to meet a man’s eyes, or pronounce a fentence 
without confufion, can voluntarily commit the 
greateft villanies, or moft indecent a6tions. 

Such a perfon feems to have made a refolution 
to do ill even in fpite of himfelf, and in de- 
fiance of all thofe checks and reftraints his tem- 
per and complexion feem to have laid in his 
way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to efta- 
'blifh this maxim, that the pra6tice of virtue is 
the moft proper method to give a man a be- 
coming afturance in his words and a6tions. 
Guilt always feeks to ftielter itfelf in one of the 
extremes, and is fometimes attended with both. 

X'* 


By Mr. E. Budgdl. See Spe6l. 
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N® 374 . Friday, May 9? 1713. 

Nil aSlum reputam Ji quid fupcrelJit agmdmu 

Lucan, ii. ,57. 

He reckon’d not the paft, while aught remain’d 

Great to be done^ or mighty to be gain’d. 

Rowe. 

There is a fault, which, though common, 
wants a name. It is the very contrary to pro- 
craiiination. As we lofe the prefcnt hour by de- 
laying from day to day to execute what we 
ought to do immediately, fo moft of us take 
occalion to fit ftill and throw away the time in 
our pofieifion, by retrofpefil; on what is paft, 
imagining we have already acquitted ourfelves, 
and eftablKhed 'Our charafters in the fight of 
mankind. But when w'e thus put a value upon 
ourfelves for what wie have already done, any 
farther than to explain ourfelves in order to al- 
fitt our future condu6l, that will give us an 
over-weening opinion of our merit, to the pre- 
judice of our prefent induftry. The groat rule, 
methinks, fiiould be, to manage the infiant in 
which we Hand, with fortitude, equanimity, and 
moderation, according to men^s refpe6tive cir- 
cumfiances. If our pad actions reproach us, 
they cannot be atoned for by our own fevere 
refle61:ions fo efFeftually as by a contrary beha- 
viour. If they are praile-w'orthy,, the memory 
of them is of no ufe but to a6t fuitably to them. 
Thus a good prefent behaviour is an implicit 
, repentance for any mifcarriage in what is pad ; 
• Y 2 
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but prefent llacknels will not make up for paft 
adlivity. Time has fwallowed up all that we 
contemporaries did yefterday, as irrevocably as 
it has the aftions of the antediluvians. But we 
are again awake, and what fliali we do to-day, 
to-day which pafles while we are yet fpeaking ? 
Shall we remember the folly of laft night, or re- 
folve upon the exercife of virtue to-morrow 
Laft night is certainly gone, and to-morrow 
may never arrive. This inftant make ul’e of. 
Can you oblige any man of honour and virtue "i 
Do it immediately ? Can you vifit a ftek friend ? 
Will it revive him to fee you enter, and fufpend 
your own eafe and pleafure to comfort his w'eak- 
ne/s, and hear the impertinences of a wretch in 
pain .? -Do not flay to take coach, but be gone. 
Your miftrel’s will bring forrow, and your bottle 

madnefs. Go to neither : — Such virtues 

and diverfions as thefc are mentioned becaufe 
they occur to all men. But every man is lul- 
ficiently convinced, that to fufpend the ufe ot 
the prefent moment, and refolve better for the 
future only, is an unpardonable folly. W hat 
I attempted to confider, was the mifchief of 
fetting fuch a value upon -what is paft, as to 
tliink we have done enough. Let a man have 
filled all the offices of life with the higheft dig- 
nity till yefterday, and begin to live only to 
himfelf to-day, he muft exped he will, in the 
effects upon his reputation, be confidered as the 
• man who died yefterday. The man who dif- 
tinguilhes himfelf from the reft, ftands in a prefs 
of people ; thofc before him intercept his pro- 
grefs, and thofe behind him, if he does not urge 
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on, will tread him down. Caefar, of whom it 
was faid, that he thought nothing done w'hile 
there was left any thing for him to do, went on 
in performing the greatelt exploits, without af- 
fuming to himfelf a privilege of taking reft 
upon the foundation of the merit of his former 
adions. It was the manner of that glorious 
captain, to write down what feenes he had pafl- 
cd through ; but it was rather to keep his af- 
fairs in melljotl, and capable of a clear review, 
in cafe they Ihould be examined by others, than 
that he built a renown upon any thing that was 
j)aft. I lliall produce two fragments of his to 
demonftrate, that it w'as his rule of life to fup- 
port himfelf rather by what ho fliould perform, 
than what he had done already. In the tablet 
which he wore about him the fame year in 
which he obtained the battle of Pharfalia, there 
were found thefe loofe notes of his own con- 
duct. It is Ihppofed, by the circuinftances 
they alluded to, that they might be let down 
the evening of the fame night. 

‘ My part is now but begun, and my glory 
muft be fuftained by the ufe I make of this 
vitlory ; otherwile my lofs will he greater than 
that of Pompey. Our perfonal reputation will 
rife or fall as we bear our rel'peftive fortunes. 
All my private enemies among the prifoners lliall 
be fpared. 1 will forget this, in order to obtain 
fuqh another day. Trebutius is alhamed to fee 
me ; I will go to his tent, and be reconciled in 
private. Give all the men of honour, who take 



• y 3 
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have been long in my interefts. Power is 
weakened by the full ufe of it, but extended by 
moderation. Galbinius is proud, and will be 
fervile in his prefent fortune: let him wait. 
Stud for Stertinius : he is model!;, and his virtue 
is worth gaining. I have cooled my heart with 
reflection, and am fit to rejoice with the army 
to-morrow. He is a popular general who can 
expole himfelf like a private man during a battle ; 
but he is more popular who can rejoice but like 
a private man after a victory.* 

Whut is particularly proper for the example 
of all who pretend to induftry in the purfuit of 
honour and a irtue is, that this hero was more 
than ordinarily Iblicitous about his reputation, 
when a common mind would have thought it- 
felf in lecurity, and given itfelf a loofe to joy and 
triumph. But though this is a veiy great in- 
llance of his temper, 1 muft confefs I am more 
taken with his reflections when he retired to his 
clofet in fome difturbance upon the repeated ill 
omens of Calphurnia’s dream^ the night before 
his death. The literal tranflation of that frag- 
ment (hall conclude this paper. 

* Be it lb then. If I am to die to-morrow, 
that is what I am to do to-morrow. It will not 
be then, becaufe I am willing it Ihould be then ; 
nor lhall I efcape it, becaufe I am unwilling. It 
is in the gods when, but in myfelf how I lhall 
die. If Calphurnia*s dreams are fumes* of in- 
digellion, how ftiall I behold the day after to- 
morrow ? If they are from the gods, their ad- 
monition is not to prepare me to efcape from 
their decree, but to meet it. 1 have lived to 
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a fCilnefs of days and of glory : vrhat is there 
that Caefar has not done \vith as much honour 
as ancient heroes? Caefar has not yet died; 
Cacfar is prepared to die.’ 

T* 


N“ 375. Saturday, May 10 , 1712 . 


Non pojffidentem multa, vocaveris 
Iteiic beatum : re6ii£ls occapat 
Nomen beati, (fui deorum 
Mimerihm Japknier nti, 

Duramque callet pauperiem pali, 

Pejufque ktho Jlagitium timet. HoR. 4 Od. ix. 45^ 

We barbarouHy call them blcft. 

Who are of largeii tenements pofleft^ 

While fwelling coffers break their OAvners reft. 

More truly happy thofe^ who can 
Govern that little empire^ man : 

Who fpend their trcalure freely, as 'twas giv'n 
By the large bounty of indulgent Heav’o : 

Who, in a fix’d, unalterable ftate. 

Smile at the doubtful tide of Fate, 

And fcorn alike her frieudlhip and her hate : 

Who poifon leis than falfehood fear. 

Loth to purchafe life fo dear. Stepney. 

I HAVE more than once had occafion to men- 
tion a noble faying of Seneca the philofopher, 

* By Steele, tranfcfibed; although it is not improbable 
that the letter T was ufed as a ^nature by Mr. T. Tickell. 
See final notes to N** 3^4 and 410. 

V 

*#* At Druiy-lanCj May 8, The Mourning Bride. The 
M. Bride, by Mrs. Bradmaw ; the King, by Mr. Keene ; 
Ofinin, Mr. Booth. — ^May 9, being Friday, Venice Pre- 
ferved, for the benefit of Mrs. Rogers, who played Belvi- 
dera.-~-On Satur^y, May 10, The Tempeft. Spe£l. ja 
folio. 
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that a virtuous perfon ft niggling with misfor- 
tunes, and riling above them, is an objefil on 
which the gods themfelves may look dow n with 
delight. I ftiall therefore let before my reader 
a Icene of this kind of diftrefs in private life, 
for the fpeculation of this day. 

An eminent citizen, who had lived in good 
fadiion and credit, was by a train of accidents, 
and by an unavoidable perplexity in his all’airs, 
reduced to a low condition. There is a modefty 
ufually attending laultlefs poverty, which made 
him rcther choole to reduce his manner of liv- 
ing to his prefont circumftances, than Iblicit his 
friends in order to fupport the Ihew of an eltate 
when the fubftance was gone. His wile, who 
was a woman of lenfe and i irtue, behaved her- 
felf on this occalion with uncommon decency, 
and never appeared lb amiable in his eyes as 
now. Inftead of upbraiding him w ith the ample 
fortune (lie had brought, or the many great ol- 
ters (lie had refufed for his fake, Ihe redoubled 
all the inftances of her afl[e 61 ion, while her huf- 
hand was continually pouring out his heart to 
her in complaints that he had ruined the belt 
woman in the world. He foraetimes came 
home at a time when flie did not expeti him, 
and furprifed her in tears, which llie en- 
deavoured to conceal, and always put on an 
air of cheerfiilnefs to receive him. To leflen 
their expence, their cldeft daughter (whom I 
ftiall call Amanda) was feat into the country, to 
the houfe of an honeft farmer, who had married a 
fervant of the family, Tliis young woman was 
apprebenfive of the ruin which was approach- 
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ing, and bad privately engaged a friend in the 
neighbourhood to give her an account of what 
palled from time to time in her father’s afhiirs. 
Amanda was in the bloom of her youth and 
beauty ; when the lord of the manor, who of- 
ten called in at the farmer’s houfe as he fol- 
lowed his country fports, fell paffionately in 
love with her. He was a man of great gene- 
rolity, but from a loofe education had con- 
tracted a hearty averlion to marriage. He 
therefore entertained a defign upon Amanda’s 
virtue, which at prefent he thought fit to keep 
private. The innocent creature, who never 
fiifpeCted his intentions, was pleafed with his 
perfon ; and having obferved his growing paf- 
iion for her, hoped by fo advantageous a match 
file might quickly be in a capacity of fupport- 
ing her impoverilhed relations. One day, as he 
called to Ilje her, he found her in tears over a 
letter (he had jufl received fron her friend, which 
gave an account that her father had lately been 
ilripped of every thing by an execution. The 
lover, who with fome difficulty found out the 
caufe of her griefi took this occalion to make 
her a propofal. It is impoilible to exprefs 
Amanda’s confufion when (lie found his preten- 
fions were not honourable. She was now de- 
ferted of all her hopes, and had no power to 
fpeak ; but rulhing from him in the utmoft dif- 
turbance, lucked herfelf up in her chamber. 
He immediately difpatched a meffenger to her 
father with the following letter. 
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* SiK, 

* I HAVE heard of your misfortunes, 
and have offered your daughter, if fhe will live 
with me, to fettle on her four hundred pounds 
a year, and to lay down the fum for which you 
are now diftrefled. I will be fo ingenuous as to 
tell you that 1 do not intend marriage : but if 
you are wife, you will ufe your authority with 
her not to be too nice, when fhe has an oppor- 
tunity of faving you and your family, and of 
making herfelf happy. 

I am, &c.’ 

This letter came to the hands of Amanda^s 
mother ; fhe opened and read it with great fur- 
prife and concern. She did not think it proper 
to explain herfelf to the melfenger, but, defiring 
him to call again the next morning, fhe wrote 
to her daughter as folloM's. 


* Deabest Child, 

* Your father and I have juft re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman who pretends 
love to you, with a propofal that intuits our 
misfortunes, and would throw us to a lower de- 
gree of mifcry than any thing which is come 
upon us. How could this barbarous man think 
that the tendereft of parents would be tempted 
to fupply their wants by giving up the beft of 
children to infamy and ruin ? It is a mean and 
cruel artifice to make this propofal at a time 
when he thinks our ueceflities muft compel us 
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to any thing : but we will not eat the bread of 
ihatne; and therefore we charge thee not to 
think of us, but to avoid the fnare which is laid 
for thy virtue. Beware of pitying us : it is not 
fo bad as you perhaps have been told. All things 
will yet be well, and I ftiall write my child 
better news. 

‘ I have been interrupted ; I know not how 
I was moved to fay things would mend. As I 
was going on, I was ftartled by the noife .of one 
that knocked at the door, and hath brought us 
an unexpe6led fupply of a debt which has long 
been owing. Oh ! I will now tell thee all. It 
is fome days I have lived almoft without fup- 
port, having conveyed what little money I could 
raife to your poor father. — Thou wilt weep to 
thiiik where he is, yet be allured he will be foon 
at liberty. That cruel letter would have broke 
his heart, but I have concealed it from him, 
I have no companion at prefent belides little 
Fanny, who Hands watching my looks as I 
write, and is crying for her lifter. She fays Ihe 
is fure you are not well, having difcovered that 
my prefent trouble is about you. But do not 
think I would thus repeat my fprrows to grieve 
thee. No, it is to intreat thee not to make them 
infupportable, by adding what would be worfe 
than all. Let us bear chearfully an aHliftion, 
which we have not brought on ourfelves, and 
remember there is a power who can better de> 
liver us out of it, than by the lofs of thy inno- 
cence. Heaven preferve my dear child ! 

Thy aftedionate mother. 
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The nieflfenger, notwilh Handing he promifed 
to deliver this letter to Amanda, carried it firfl 
to his mailer, who he imagined would be glad to 
have an opportunity of giving it into her hands 
himfelf. Ifis mailer was impatient to know the 
fuccefs of his propolal, and therefore broke open 
the letter privately to lee the contents. He was 
not a little moved at fo true a pi6ture of virtue in 
dillrefs ; but at the fame time was infinitely fur- 
prifed to find his offers reje61ed. However, he 
refolved not to fupprefs the letter, but carefully 
ibalcd it up again, and carried it to Amanda. Ail 
his endeavours to I'ee her were in vain, till Ihc 
was allured he brought a letter from her mother. 
He would not part w'ith it but upon condition 
that flie would read it without leaving the room. 
While Ihe was peruling it, he fixed his eyes on 
her face with the deepeft attention. Her con- 
cern gave a new foftnefs to her beauty, and when 
Ihe burll into tears, he could no longer refrain 
from bearing a part in her forrow^, and telling 
her, that he too had read the letter, and wa/j re- 
Iblved to make reparation for having been the 
occafion of it. My reader will not be difpleafed 
to fee the fecond epiltle which' he now wrote to 
Amanda’s mother. 

* Madam, 

‘ I AM full of ibame, and will never 
forgive myfelf if 1 have not your pardon for what 
1 lately wrote. It was far from my inten- 
tion to add trouble to the affli8:ed ; nor could 
any thing but my being a ftranger to you, have 
betrayed me into a fault, for which, if I live, I 
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fliall endeavour to make you amends, as a fon. 
You cannot be unhappy while Amanda is your 
daughter ; nor (hall be, if any thing can prevent 
it, Avhich is in the power of. 

Madam, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant. 


This letter he fent by his Reward, and Icon 
after went up to town himfelf to complete the 
generous a6i he hud now refolved on. By his 
friendlhip and alfiftance Amanda’s fiither was 
quickly in a condition of retrieving his perplexed 
afFuivs. To conclude, he married Amanda, and 
enjoyed the double fatistaftion of having reftored 
a worthy thmily to their former prolperity, and 
of making himfelf happy by an alliance to 
their virtues 


376 “. Monday, May 13, 1713. 


■ Pavo7ic Pjfthagoreo. Pers. Sat. vi. 1 K 

I'roiii the P}^tIiagoremi peacock. 


‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* 1 HAVE obferved that the officer you 
fome time ago appointed as infpe^or of ligns, has 

Spe6l. N° .* *37^ h»a no fignature in. tlic original publica- 
tion in folio; it was written by Mj'. John Hughes. The fol- 
lowing information, on which this alTignincnt rcft8,.is given at 
the ciofe of N® 357. ' 1 qu«Jiion not but my reader will be. 
very well plcafed to hear, Utat the gentleman who has obliged 
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not (lone his duty fo well as to give you an account 
of very many Rrange occurrences in the public 
fireets which are M'orthy of, but have eicaped 
your notice. Among all the oddnelTes which t 
have ever met with, that which I am now telling 
you gave me moft delight. You muft have ob- 
lerved that all the criers in the ftreet attra6t the 
attention of the palTengers, and of the inhabi- 
tants in the feveral parts, by fomething very 
particular in their tone itfelf, in the dwelling 
upon a note, or elfe making themfelves wholly 
unintelligible by a fcream. The perfon 1 am fo 
delighted with has nothing to fell, but very 
gravely receives the bounty of the people, for no 
other merit but the homage they pay to his 
manner of fignifying to them that he wants a 
fubiidy. You muft fure have heard fpeak of an 
old man, who walks about the city, and that 
part of the fuburbs which lies beyond the 1 ower, 
performing the office of a day-watchman, fol- 
lowed by a goofe, which bears the bob of his 
ditty, and confirms what he fays w'ith a quack, 
quack. 1 gave little heed to the mention of this 
known circumftance, till, being the other day in 
thofe quarters, I palled by a decrepit old fellow 
with a pole in his hand, who juft then was bawl- 

lihe world with tlie foregoing letter [N* 357], and who wm 
the author of the £10th fp^lation, on tlie immortality of the 
foul, the 375th on rirtne in diftrefs, the 525th on conjugal 
love, and two or three other very line ones, among thofe which 
are not lettered at the end, will foon publilh a noble poem, 
intitled, ' An Ode to the Creator of die World, occafioned 
the fragments of Orpheus.’ See Spe61. N* 357; and 
Jifughes’s Correfpondence, vol. lit. p. ^note ; et ibidem, vol. 
i.p. SIS. 
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ing out, * Half an hour after one o’clock '* and 
immediately a dirty goofe behind made her re- 
fponfe, ‘ Quack, quack.’ I could not forbear at- 
tending this grave proceffion for the length of 
half a ftreet, with no fmall amazement to find the 
whole place lb lamiliarly acquainted with a me- 
lancholy midnight voice at noon-day, giving them 
the hour, and exhorting them of the departure of 
time, with a bounce at their doors. bile I was 
full of this novelty, 1 went into a friend’s houi’e, 
and told him how I was diverted with their 
whimlical monitor and his equipage. My friend 
gave me the hiftory ; and interrupted my c<)in- 
mendation of the man, by telling me the live- 
lihood of thefe two animals is purchaled rather 
by the good parts of the goofe than of the leader ; 
for it feems the peripatetick who walked before 
her was a watchman in that neighbourhood ; and 
the goofe of herfelf, by frequent hearing this tone, 
out of her natural vigilance, not only oblerved, 
but anfwered it very regularly from time to time. 
The watchman was fo aft’e6ted w ith it, that he 
bought her, and has taken her in partner, only 
altering their hours of duty from’ night to day. 
The town has come into it, and they live very 
comfortably. This is the matter of fed. Now 
I delire you, who are a profound philolbpher, to 
conlider this alliance of inftind and reafoii. Your 
Ipeculation va&y turn very naturally upon the 
iorce the fupeiior part of mankind may have 
upon the fpirits of fuch, as, like this watchman, 
may be very near the ftandard of geefe. And 
^ou may add to tftU pradical obfervation, how, 
itn all ages and times^ the’world has been carried 
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away by odd unaccountable things, which one 
would think would pafs upon no creature which 
had realbn ; and, under the fymbol of this gooie, 

' you may enter into the manner and method of 
leading creatures, with their eyes open, through 
thick and thin, for they know not what, they 
know not why. 

* All which is humbly fubmitted to your fpeo 
tatorial wifdom, by. 

Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 
Michael Gander/ 


Mr. Spectator, 

* I HAVE for feveral years had under 
my care the government and education of young 
ladies, which truR 1 have endeavoured to dii* 
charge with due regard to their feveral capacities 
and fortunes. 1 have left nothing undone to im- 
print in every one of them an humble courteous 
mind, accompanied with a graceful becoming 
mien, and have made them pretty much ac- 
quainted with the houlehold part of family 
afi&irs-; but ftill I find there is fomething very 
much wanting in the air of my ladies, different 
from what I have obferyed in thofe who are ef- 
teemed your fine-bred w omen. Now, fir, I muft 
own to you, I never I’uflered my girls to learn to 
dance ; but fince I have read your difcourfe of 
dancing, where you have delcribed the beauty 
and fpirit there is ia regular motion, 1 own 
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ttiyfelfyour convert^ and refolve for the future to 
give niy young ladies thataccomplifliment. But 
upon imparting my deiign to their parents, 1 
have been made very unealy for fome time, be- 
caufe feveral of them have declared, that if I did 
not make ufe of the mafter they recommended, 
they would take away their children. There 
was colohelJumper s lady, a colonel of the train- 
bands, that has a great intereft in her parifli ; (lie 
recommends Mr. Trott* for the prettied mailer 
in town ; that no man teaches a jig like him ; 
that (he has feen him rife (ix or feven capers 
together with the greeted eafe imaginable ; and 
that his fcholars twid themfelves more ways than 
the fcholars of any mader in town : belides, 
there is madam Prim, an alderman's lady, re- 
commends a mader of her own name, but (he 
declares he is not of their family, yet a very ex- 
traordinary man in his way; for, belides a very 
foft air he has in dancing, he gives them a par- 
ticular behaviour at a tea-table, and in prefenting 
their fnulf box ; teaches to twirl, (lip, or flirt a 
dm, and how to place patches to the bed advan- 
tage, either for (at or lean, long or oval faces : 
for my lady fays there is more in tbefe things 
than the world imagines. But 1 mud confefs, 
the major part of thofe I am concerned with 
leave it to me. I delire therefore, according to 
the inclofed direction, you will fend your cor- 
refpondent who has wiit to you on that fubjeCt 
to my houfe. If proper applicatiop this way can 

‘ SeeN^fiOCiConditdingletten: N^808,let.4; 

Ut.2; and]N«3l6,let. 1. 

Vot. V. • Z 
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give innocence new charms, and make virtue 
legible in the countenance, 1 (liall fpare no 
charge to make my fcholars, in their very fea- 
ture and limbs, bear witnefs how careful I have 
been in the other 'parts of their education. 

I am, Sir, your moft humble fervant, 
T" Rachael Watchful.* * 


N" 377 - Tuefday, May 1 3, 1 7 12. 

uj!- ■ 


Quid (fuiffiue vitet ttufiquam homini fatis 

Cautum ejt in horas. Hor. 2 Od. siii. 13« 

What each iliuuld is fcldom known ; 

We unprovided^ are luidone, Creech. 

Love was the mother of poetry, and Rill pro- 
duces, among the moR ignorant and barbarous, a 
thoufand imaginary diRreHes and poetical com- 
plaints. It makes a footman talk like Oroon- 
dates, and converts a brutal ruRic into a gentle 
fwain. The moR ordinary plebeian or mecha- 
nic in love bleeds and pines away with a certain 
elegance and tenderneis of fentiments which 
this paRion naturally infpires. 

“ By Steele, tranferibed. Tlie letter T was likewife iifed 
as a fignature by Mr. T. Tickell. See final notes to N" 324 
and N* 410. 

*4,* At prury-lane. May 12, The Hiftoiy of C. Marius; 
written by Sbakeliiear, and altered by the late Mr. Otway. 
O. Marius, Mr. Powell; Y. Marius, Mr. Booth; and Ija- 
vinia, by Mrs. Bradjhaw. — On Tuefday, May 13, The Old 
Bachelor. Fondlewife, Mr. Dogget ; Bellniont, Mr. Wilks ; 
Sir J. Wittol, Mr. Bullock ; Capt. Blitff, Mr. Johnfon; aiii^ 
Setter, by Mr. Norris. With lire Stage-Coach. — Sp^. in 
folio. 
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Tliefe Inward lansuKhings of a mind infe6ied 

o o 

with this foftnefs, have given birth to a phrafe 
which is made ufe of by all the melting tribe, 
from the higheft to the loweft, I mean that of 
‘ dying for love.’ 

Romances, which owe their very being to this 
pailion, are full of thefe metaphorical deaths. 
Ideroes and heroines, knights, fquires, and dam- 
fels, are all of them in a dying condition. There 
is the fame kind of mortality in our modern tra- 
gedies, where every one galps, faints, bleeds, and 
dies. Many of the poets, to defcribe the exe- 
cution which is done by this paffion, reprefent 
the fair-fex as balalifks that deftroy with their 
eyes ; but 1 think Mr. Cowdey has wdth great 
juftnefs of thought, compared a beautiful woman 
to a porcupine that fends an arrow from every 
part. 

I have often thought, that there is no way fo 
effe6lual for the cure of this general infirmity, as 
a man’s refle6ting upon the motives that produce 
it. When the paffion proceeds from the fenfe 
of any virtue or perfeftion in theperfon beloved, 
I would by no means difeourage it ; but if a 
man confiders that all his heavy complaints of 
wounds and deaths rile from fome little affecta- 
tions of coquetry, which are improved into 
charms by his own fond imagination, the very 
laying before himfelf the caufe of his diltemper, 
may l>e fufficient to effeft the cure of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked over the 
feveral bundles of letters which I have received 
from dying people, and compofed out of them the 
following bill of mortality, which 1 IhaU lav be« 

‘ZS 
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fore my reader without any farther preface, as 
hoping that it may be uleful to him in difco* 
vering thofe feveral places where there is moft 
danger, and thofe fatal arts which are made ufe 
of to dediroy the heedlefs and unwary. 

L3dknder, fliun at a puppet-fhow on the third 
of September. 

Thyrfis fliot from a cafement in Piccadilly. 

T. S. wounded by Zelinda s fcarlet Rocking, 
as ihe was Repping out of a coach. 

Will Simple fmitten at the opera by the 
glance of an eye that was aimed at one who 
Rood by him. 

Tho. Vainlove, loR his life at a ball. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a Rm on his 
left Rioulder by Coquetilla, as he was talking 
carelefsly with her in a bow-window. 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the play-houfe 
in Drury-lane by a frown. 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora, as 
Rie was adjufting her tucker. 

Ralph Gapley, efq. hit by a random-ihot at 
the ring. 

F. R. caught his death upon the Water, April 
the IR. 

W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was 
playing with the glove oR upon the fide of the 
frontr>box in Drury-lane. 

Sir ChriRopher Crazy, bart. hurt by the bruft» 
of a whale-bone petticoat. 

Sylvius, Riot through the Ricks of a fan at 
St. James's chuivb. 
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Damon, ftruck through the heart by a dia« 
mond nOcklace. 

Thomas Trufty, Francis Goofequill, William 
Meanwell, Edward Callow, efqrs. Handing in a 
row, fell all four at the fame time, by an ogle of 
the widow Trapland. 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a lady's 
tail as he came out of the playhoufe, ftie turned 
full upon him and laid him dead upon the fpot. 

Dick Taftewell flain by a blulh from the 
queen s box in the third of the Trip to the 
Jubilee, 

Samuel Felt, haberdalher, wounded in his 
walks to Iflington, by Mrs. Sufanna Crofsftich, 
as (he was clambering over a (tile. 

R. F., T. W., S. I., M. P„ &c, put to death 
in the laft birth-day malHtcre. 

Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty-firft year 
of his age by a white-walh, 

Mulidorus, flain by an arrow that flew out of 
a dimple in Belinda's left cheek. 

Ned Courtly, prefenting Flaviawith her glove 
(which (he had dropped on purpofe), flie received 
it, and took away hb life with a curtly. 

John Goflelin, having received a flight hurt 
from a pair of blue eyes, as he was making his 
efcape, was difpatched h\ a fmile. 

Strephon killed by Clurinda as (he looked 
down into the pit. 

Charles Carelefs (hot flying by a girl of fif- 
teen, who unexpe 61 ;ed]y popped her head upon 
him out of a coach. 

Jofiah Wither, aged three fcore and three, fent; 
to bb long home by Elizabeth Jetwell, (pinfler,. 
• Z 3 
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JackFreelove murdered by Meliflii in her hair. 

William Wifeacre, gent, drowned in a flood 
of tears by Moll Common. 

John rleadwell, efq.'of the Middle Temple, 
barrilter at law, aflaflinated in his chambers the 
,6‘th inflant by Kitty Sly, who pretended to come 
to him for his advice. 1 " 


N* 378. Wednefday, May 14, 1712. 


A^ecUre 0 ! magaoS} adlierit, jam lempas, konores. 

ViRG. Eel. iv. 48. 

Mature in years, to ready honours move, Dbyden, 

I WILL make no apology for entertaining the 
reader with the following poem, which is written* 
by a great genius, a friend of mine ^ in the 
country, who is not afliamed to employ his wit 
in the prtufe of his Maker. 

MESSIAH: 

A facred Edogue, cotupofed of feveral paiTages of 
Ifaiab tlie prophet. 

Written in Imitation of Virgil's PoHio, 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the fong : 

To heavenly themes fublimer firoins belong. 

Tiie moify fountains and the fylvan fliades, 

Tlie dreams of Pindus, and th’Aonian maids. 

Delight no more— O thou my voice infpire. 

Who. touch’d hallow’d lips with £re ; 

• By Addifon, dated, it is thought, from Uington,, Sec 

findno:ctoN»7,VoI.Y. ' 

• Pope. See N’ 534. 
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Rapt into future tinies^ the bard begun^ 

A virgin fliall conceive, a virgin bear a Ion ! 

From JeiTe’s root behold a branch arife, II** 4. 

Whofe facted flower with fragrance fills the (kies : 

Th’ anherial Spirit o er its leaves iluill move. 

And on its top defceiids the myftic Dove. 

Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nettar pour, *b*’ 8. 
And in foft (Hence Ihed the kindly (howei: ! 

Tlie (ick and weak the healing plant (hall aid, xxv.4. 
From ftorms a (liolter, and from heat a (liade. 

All crimes lhail ccafe, and ancient fraud iliall fail ; 

Returning juftice lift aloft her fcale ; «. r. 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend^ 

And wlnte-rob’d Innocence from heaven defeend. 

Swift fly the years, and rife tli’ expefcted morn ! 

Oh f])ring to light, aufpicious Babe, be born ! * 

See nature haftes her earlieft wreaths to bring. 

With all the incenfe of the breathing (pring : 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding forells on the mountains dance ; 

See i]>icy clouds from lowly Sharon rife, 

And Carmel’s flowry top perfumes the iki(?s! 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deftat cheers; 3,4* 

Pr<jpare the way ! a God, a God, appears : 

A God ! a (3od ! the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th’ np]iroaching Oeity. 

1/) earth receives him from the bending (kies ! 

Sink down ye mountains ; and ye valleys, rife ! 

M^itli heads declin’d, ye cedars, homage pay; 

Be fmootli, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way ! 

The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold ! 

Hear him, ye deaf; and all ye blind, behold! xlii. ib. 
He from thick films (hall pui^e the vifual ray, xxxv. 5, (5, 
And on the fightlets eye-ball pour the day. 

^’is He ih’ obllructed pallis of found (hull clear. 

And bid new miilic charm th’ unfolding ear : 

TLlie dumb fliall ling, the lame bis crutch fprego. 

And leap exulting like the bounding roe ; 

No figh, no murmur, the wide world (hall hear, 

From every face He wipes off every tear, 

In adamantine chains (halt death be bound. 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound., xl.. XU 

As the good (hepherd tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freihefl; pafturcs and ih^ pureft air* 

• 
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Explores the loft, the wandering iheep direSs, 

By day o’erfees them, and by night proteSs, 

The tender lamb he raifes in his arms. 

Feeds from his hand, and in his boibm warms; 
Mankind lhall thus his guardian care engage, 

Ifa. ix. 6- The promis'd ftither of the future age. 
ii< 4. No more ihall nation againft nation rife. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 

Nor fields with gleaming fteel be cover’d o’er. 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more : 

But ufelefs lances into fcythes lhall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a plough-lhare eud. 

Ixv.tt> 23. Then palaces ihall rife; ftiejoyfulfon 

Shall tinilh what his (hoit-liv’d fire begun ; f 
Their vines a ihadow to their race ihall yield. 

And the fame hand that fow’d, ihall reap the field. 
sixT. 1 , 7. The fwain in barren deierts with furprife 
' Sees lilies fpring, and fudden verdure rife. 

And ftarts amidft the thirily wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in hu ear : 

On rifted rocks the dragon’s late abodes. 

The green reed trembles and the bulnifli nods, 
xti. 19, and Wafie fiuidy valleys, once perplex’d with thorn, 

Jt. 13. The fpiry fir and fliapely box adorn : 

To leailefs ihrubs the flowering palms fiicceed. 

And od’rous myrtle to thenoiibme weed, 
si. 6, 7, 8. The lambs with wolves ihall grace the verdant mead. 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead ; 

The fteer and lion at one crib ihall meet. 

And harmleis ferpents lick the pilgrim’s feet : 

The fmiiing infimt in his hand ihall take 
The crefted bafaliik and fpeckled fnake ; 

Pleas’d the green .luftre of the fcales furvey. 

And with &eir ifbrlra tongue and pointleis ftine 
ihaUplay. 

It, 1* Rife, crown’d with light, imperial Salem, rife ! 

Exalt thy toweiy he^, wd lift thy eyes 1 
lx. 4. See a long race thy fpacious courts adorn ; 

See future fons and daughters yet unborn 
In crowding ranks on eveiy fide arife. 

Demanding life, impatient for the ikies ! 

Is. S. See barb’rous nations at thy gates attend. 

Walk in thy light, and in diy temple bend ; 
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See thy bright altars throng'd with proftrate kings^ 
And heap'd with prodii6ts of Sabaean fprings ! 

For thee Idume’s fpicy forells blow. 

And feeds of gold in Ophir s mountains glow. 

See heaven its fparkling portals wide difplay. 

And break upon thee with a flood of day! 

No more the rifing fun fliall gild the morn. 

Nor evening Cynthia iill her lilver horn. 

But loll, diifolv’d in thy fuperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
Oerflow thy courts; The Light Himself fliall 
ihinc 

Reveal'd, and* God’s eternal day be thine ! 

The Teas fliall wade, the Ikies in fmoke decay. 

Hocks fall to dull, and mountains melt away ; 

But liKt His word. His faving power remains ; 

Thy realm for ever lafts, thy own Melliah reigns. 

Tf 


Ix. 6. 
lx. 


Ix. 19. ‘20. 

li. 6 » 


IK 6. and 

liv. 10. 


N* 379* Thurfday, May 15, 1712. 


Scire tuum nihil ejl, nifi te feire hoc feiat alter. 

PKRs.Sat.i.27. 

r- Science is not fcience till reveal’d. 

Dbyden. 

I HAVE often wondered at that ill-natured 
poiition which has been fometimes maintained 
in the fchools, and is compriled in an old Latin 
verfe, namely, that ‘ A man’s knowledge is worth 


* By Steele, tranfcribed, as he probably received it under 
the injun^n of fecrecy. See N** 534, letters ailigned 
A. Dwperwit,and Spectator. T, fuppofed to be Steele’s edi- 
torial %nature, vras fometimes nfed as a mark b^ Mr. Tickcll. 
See finsu note to N** 324, N” 410, and note ad Jinan, 

•** At Dmiy-lane,’ May 15, The Spanilh Friar. Go- 
mez, Mr. Nonis ; Friar, Mr. Eftcontt ; Lorenzo, Mr. Wilks. 
Farce. The Wall^ Statue. iSpeft. ip folio. 
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nothing, if bo commuaicates what he knows to 
any one betides." There is certainly no more 
fentible pleafure to a good-nat ured man, than if 
he can by any means gratify or inform the 
mind of another. I might add, that this virtue 
naturally carries its own reward along with it, 
fince it is almoft impoffible it ihould be exercded 
without the improvement of the perfon who 
pra6lif*es it. The reading of books, and the 
daily occurrences of life, are continually furnifli- 
ing us with matter for thought and reflection. 
It is extremely natural for us to defire to fee I’uch 
our thoughts put in the drefs of words, with- 
out which indeed we can fcarce have a clear and 
didinCl idea of them ourfelves. When they are 
tluis clothed in expreffions, nothing fo truly 
Ihews us whether they are jufl: or falfe, as thole 
effects which they produce in the minds of 
others. 

1 am apt to flatter myfelf that in the courfe 
of thcfe my fpeculations, I have treated of feveral 
fubjeCts, and laid down many fuch rules for the 
conduct of a man s life, which roy readers were 
either wholly ignorant of before, or which at 
lead thole few who were acquainted with them, 
looked upon as fo many fecrets they have found 
out for the conduct of themfelves, but were re- 
Iblved never to have made public. 

I am the more confirmed in this opinion from 
my having received feveral letters, wherein I am 
cenfured for having prodituted learning to the 
embraces of the vulgar, and made her, 8.8 one of 
m^ correfpondents phrafes it, a common ftrum- 
pet. I am charged by another with laying open 
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the arcana or fecrets of prudence} to the eyes 
of every reader. 

The narrow fpirit which appears in the let- 
ters of thefe ray correfpondents is the lels I’ur- 
priling} as ,it has (hewn itfelf in all ages : there 
is ftili extant an epiftle written by Alexander 
the Great to his tutor Ariftotle, upon that phi- 
lofopher s publilhlng forae part of his waitings ; 
in which the prince complains of his having 
made known to all the world thofe fecrets in 
learning which he had before communicated to 
him in private le6tures ; concluding, that he had 
rather excel the reft of mankind in knowledge 
than in power. 

Louila de Padilla, a lady of great learning, 
and countefs of Aranda, w as in like manner an- 
gry with the famous Gratian, upon his pub- 
lifliing his treatife of the Difcreto % wherein flie 
&ncied that he had laid open thofe maxims to 
common readers, which ought only to have 
been referved for the knowledge of the great. 

Thefe objections are thought by many of fo 
much weight, that they often defend the above- 
mentioned authors, by ailirming they have af- 
feCted fuch an obfcurity in their ftyle and man- 
ner of writing, that, though every one may read 
their works, there will be but very few w ho can 
comprehend their meaning. 

Perfius, the Latin fatirift, aflfeCted obfcurity 
for another reafon ; with which however, Mr. 
Cowley is fo offended, that, writing to one of 

* See Speft. Vol. iv. N* 293, and note; and Vol. iv. 

409> Notes on B« Giatian, and his publication!). 
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his friends, * You,^ fays he, * tell me, that you do 
not know whether Perfius be a good poet or no, 
hecaule you cannot underRahd him ; for which 
very reafon 1 affirm that he is not fo/ 

However, this art of writing unintelligibly 
has been very much improved, and followed by 
feveral of the moderns, who, obferving the ge- 
neral inclination of mankind to dive into a le- 
cret, and the reputation many have acquired by 
concealing their meaning under obfcure terms 
and phrafes, refolve, that they may be ffill more 
abftrufe, to write without any meaning at all. 
This art, as it is at prefent pra61;ifed by many 
eminent authors, confiiis in throwing fo many 
words at a venture into different periods, and 
leaving the curious reader to find the meaning 
of them. 

The Egyptians, who madeufe of hieroglyphics 
to fignify feveral things, exprelfed a man who 
confined his knowledge and difcoveries alto- 
gether within himfelf, by the figure of a dark 
lantern clofed on all fides, which, though it 
wa's illuminated within, afforded no manner of 
light or advantages to fuch as flood by it. For 
my own part, as I fhall from time to time com- 
municate to the public whatever difcoveries I 
happen to make, 1 fhould much rather be com- 
pared to an ordinary lamp, which confumes 
and waftes itfelf for the benefit of every paf- 
fen'ger. 

1 fhalfconclude this paper with the Rory of 
Boficrufius’s fepulchre. 1 fuppofe 1 need not 
inform my readers that this man was the au- 
thor of the Roficrufiam fed:, and that his dif^ 
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<;ipies ftiil pretend to new difcoveries virliich 
they are never to communicate to the reft of 
mankind ^ 

* A certain perfon having occafion to dig 
ibmewhat deep in the ground, where this phi- 
lofopher lay interred, met with a fmall door, 
having a wall on each fide of it. His curiolity, 
and the hopes of finding fome hidden treafure, 
foon prompted him to force open the door. He 
was immediately furprifed by a hidden blaze of 
light, and difcovered a very fair vault. At the 
upper end of it was a ftatue of a man in armour 
fitting by a table, and leaning on his left arm. 
He held a truncheon in his right hand, and had 
a lamp burning before him. The man had no 
fooner fet one foot within the vault, than the 
ftatue ere6ted itfelf from its leaning pofture, 
ftood bolt up-right, and upon the fellow's ad- 
vancing another ftep, lifted up the truncheon in 
his right hand. The man ftill ventured a third 
ftep, when the ftatue with a furious blow broke 
the lamp intp a thoufand pieces, and left his 
^ueft in a hidden darknefs. 

* Upon the report of this adventure, the 
country people foon came with lights to the 
fepulchre and difcovered that the (Utue, which 
was made of hrals, was nothing more than a 
piece of clock-work; that the floor of the 
vault was all loofe, and underlaid with feveral 
fprings, which, upon any man's entering, na- 
turally produced that which had happened.' 

* See (^mte de Gabalis, par T Abb£ Villars. 1742. 2 voL 
la 12mo. ; and Pope’s Works, ed. of Warb. vol. i. p. 109. 
i2mo. 1770. 6 vol. 
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HolicruGus, fay his difciples, made life of this 
method, to fliew the world that he had re-in- 
vented the ever-burning lamps of the ancients, 
though he was refolved no one ftiould reap any 
advantage from the difcovery. X*. 


N" 380. Friday, May l6, 1712. 


Rivalem patienler habe. 

OviB. Ars Am. ii. 538. 

With patience bear a rival in thy love. 

SlE, Thiirfday, May 8, 1/12. 

‘ The character you have in the world 
of being the ladies’ philofopher, and the pretty 
advice I have fecn you give to others in your 
papers, make me addrefs myfelf to you in this 
abrupt manner, and to delire your opinion of what 
in this age a woman may call a lover. 1 have 
lately had a gentleman that I thought made 
pretenGons to me, infomuch that molt of my 
friends took notice of it, and thought we werfe 
really married. 1 did not take much pains to 

* By Mr. Endace See 

At the Hay-market, on May 17, a new Engliih 
opera, Calypfo and Telemachus. By fubfeription. 'I'he au* 
tlior was Mr. John Hughes ; it was fet to mufic by Mr. Gal<* 
Hard. To take ofF the fubfeription for it, the duke of Shrewf- 
bury, then lord chamberlain, ordered the houfe to be opened 
at the loweft prices or not at all. Such was the paffioii for 
Italian inulic in 1712, that this opera was reprefented under 
very gr^t difa^dvantages ; but it was after^vards more fuc- 
cefsfully revived in Lincoln s-inu-fields. See Speft. N® 405^ 
paragr. i, and note on S. Nichblini. 
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undeceive them, and efpecially a young gentle- 
woman of my particular acquaintance who was 
their in the country. She coming to town, 
and feeing our intimacy fo great, Ihe gave her- 
felf the liberty of taking me to talk concerning 
it : I ingenuoufly told her we were not mar- 
ried, but 1 did not know what might be the 
event. She foon got acquainted viath the gen- 
tleman, and was pieafed to take upon her to 
examine him about it. Now, whether a new 
face had made a greater conqueii than the old, 
I will leave you to judge. 1 am informed that 
he utterly denied ail pretentions to courtfliip, 
but withal profetled a lincere friendtliip for me ; 
but, whether marriages are propofed.by way 
of friendlhip or not, is what I detire to know, 
and what I may really call a lover. There are 
fo many who talk in a language fit only for 
that charafter, and yet guard themfelves againfb 
fpeaking in direct terms to the point, that it is 
impotfime to ditlinguith between courtlhip and 
converfation. I hope you will do me juftice 
both upon ray lover and my friend, if they pro- 
voke me further. In the mean time I carry 
it with fo equal a behaviour, that the nymph 
and the fwain too are mightily at a lofs : each 
believes I, who know them both well, think 
myfelf revenged in their love to one another,’ 
which creates an irreconcilable jealoufy. If 
all comes right again, you ihall hear further 
from, 

Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 

. Mijrtilla.* 
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‘ Mr. Spectator, April ss, 1712. 

* Your obfervatioiis on perfons that 
have behaved themfelves irreverently atchurch 
1 doubt not, have had a good e0e^ on fome that 
have read them ; but there is another fault 
which has hitherto efcaped your notice, I mean 
of fuch perfons as are there very zealous and 
pun6tual to perform an ejaculation, that is 
only preparatory to the fervice of the church, 
and yet neglefil to join in the fervice itfelf. 
There is an inftance of this in a friend of AVill 
Honeycombe’s, who fits oppofite to me. He 
feldom comes in till the prayers are about half 
over : and when he has entered his feat (in- 
ftead of joining with the congregation) he de- 
voutly holds his hat before his face for three or 
four moments, then bows to all his acquaint- 
ance, fits down, takes a pinch of fnuff (if it 
be the evening fervice perhaps takes'a nap), and 
fpends the remaining time in furveying the con- 
gregation; Now fir,, what I would defire is, 
that you would animadvert a little on this gen- 
tleman's pradice. In my opinion, this gen- 
tleman’s devotion, cap in hand, is only a com- 
pliance with the cufiom of the place, and goes 
no farther than a little ecclefiaftical good-breed- 
ing. If you will not pretend to tell us the 
motives that bring fuch trifiers to folemn af- 
feinblies, yet let me defire that you will give 


' S«e Spe£t. Vol. iv. 
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this letter a place in your paper, and I ihall 
remain, 

Sir, your obliged humble fen'ant, 

J.S/- 


‘ Mr. Spectator, May the 5th. 

‘ The converlation at a club of which 
I am a member, laft night felling upon vanity 
and the defire of being admired, put me in mind 
of. relating how agreeably I was entertained at 
my own door laft Thurfday by a clean frelb-co- 
loured girl, under the moft elegant and the beft- 
furniftied milk-pail I had ever bbferved. I was glad 
of fuch an opportunity of feeing the behaviour 
of a coquette in low life, and how Ibe received 
the extraordinary notice that was taken of her ; 
which I found had affefted every mufcle of her 
face in the feme manner as it does the features of 
a firft-rate toatt at a play, or in an affembly. 
This hint of mine made the difcourfe turn upon 
the fenfe of pleafure ; which ended in a general 
refolution, that the milk-maid enjoys her vanity 
as exquifitely as the woman of quality. 1 think 
it would not be an improper fubje6l for you 
to examine this frailty, and trace it to all con- 
ditions of life ; which is recommended to you aS 
an occafton of obliging many of your readers, 
among the reft. 

Your moft humble ferv'Unt, 

T.B.' 

* Perhaps thednitials of Swift’s name, in whole works there 
is a fermon on Sleepily at Church. ' 

VoL. V. • A a 
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« Sib, May 12, 1712. 

‘ Coming laft week into a cofFee- 
houfe not far from the Exchange with my bafket 
under my arm, a Jew of coniiderable note, as I 
am informed, takes half a dozen oranges of me, 
and at the fame time Hides a guinea into my 
hand ; I made him a curtly, and went my way. 
He followed me, and, finding 1 was going about 
my bufinefs, he came up with me, and told me 
plainly, that he gave me the guinea with no 
other intent but to purchafe my peiTon for an 
hour. “ Did you fo, fir ?” fays I ; “ you gave it 
me then to make me wicked ; 1 will keep it to 
make me honed. However, not to be in the 
lead ungrateful, I promifeyou I Avill lay it out in 
a couple of rings, and wear them for your fake.*' 
I am fo jud, fir, befides, as to give every body 
that alks how I came by my rings this account 
of my benefactor ; but, to fave me the trouble of 
telling my tale over and over again, I humbly 
beg the favour of you to tell it once for all, and 
you will extremely oblige, 

Your humble fervant, 

Betty Lemon.’ 

* Sill, Bride’s, May 15,. 1712. 

* 'Tis a great deal of pleafure to me, 
and 1 dare fay will be no lefs fatisfaClory to you, 
that 1 have an opportunity of informing you, that 
the gentlemen and others of the parilh of St. 
.Bnde, have raifed a cliaritv-fchooCof fifty girls, 
as before of fifty boys. Vou were fo kind to 
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recommend the boys to the charitable world, and 
the other fex hope you will do them the lame 
favour in Friday's Spectator, for Sunday next, 
when they are to appear with their humble airs 
at the parilli church of St. Bride. Sir, the men- 
tion of this may pollibly be ferviceable to the 
children ; and fare no one will omit a good a6lion 
attended with no expence. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble fervant, 

T* The Sexton.' 


N® 381. Saturday, May 17, 1712. 


JEqmm memento rebus in arduis 
Servare menteni^ non feeds in bonis 
Jb wfolenti teTiweratarn 

IjCctituL moriture DelL HoR* 3 Oi ii. 1« 

He calm, my Delius, and ferene, * 

However fortune change the fceiie* 

In thy moft dejected date. 

Sink not underneath the weight ; 

Nor yet, wlien happy days 
And the full tide conies rolling in. 

Let a fierce, unruly joy 

The fettled quiet of the mind defiroy. Anok. 

I n A V E always preferred cheerfuhiefs to mirth. 
The latter I confider as an aft, the former as an 
habit of the mind. Mirth is fliort and tranlient, 

^ By Steele, tranferibed. The let. T feems likewiie to 
have been at times the fignature of Mr. TickeU. See final 
notes to N* 324, aiid N® 4 10._ 

* Paper I. See the continuation of this efiay, Spefif . N® 387 \ 
the feouel and conclnfion in N® 393. 

•A a a 
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cheerfulness fixed and permanent. Thofe are 
often raifed into the greateii tranfports of mirth 
•who are fubje6l to the greateft deprelTious ofrae* 
lancholy. On the contrary, cheerfulnefs, though 
it does not give the mind fuch an exquifite glad- 
nefs, prevents us from falling into any depths of 
Sorrow. Mirth is like a flafli of lightning, that 
breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for 
a moment ; cheerfulnefs keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind, and fills it with a Heady and 
perpetual ferenity. 

Men of auftere principles look upon mirth as 
too wanton and dillblute for a ftate of probation, 
and as filled with a certain triumph and infolence 
of heart that is inconfiftent with a lile which is 
every moment obnoxious to the greateft dangers. 
Writers of this complexion have obferved, that 
the Sacred Perfon who was the great pattern of 
perfection, was never feen to laugh. 

Cheerfulnefs 'of mind is not liable to any of 
thefe exceptions ; it is of a ferious and compofed 
nature ; it does not throw the mind into a con- 
dition improper for the prefent ftate of humanity, 
and is very confpicuoUs in the characters of thofe 
who are looked upon as the greateft philofophers 
among the heathens, as well as among thofe who 
have been defervedly efteemed as faints and holy 
men among Chriftians. 

If we confider cheerfulnefs in three lights, 
with regard to ourfelves, to thol'e we converfe 
with, and to the great Author of our being, it 
wiH not a little recommend itfelf.on eac^ of thefe 
accounts. 'I’he man who is poflelfed of this ex- 
cellent frame of mind, is not only ealy in his 
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thoughts, but a perfeft mafter of all the powers 
and faculties of bis foul. PI is imagination is al- 
ways clear, and his judgment undillurbed ; his 
temper is even and uuruHled, whether in a6lion 
or in folitude. He comes with a relifti to all 
thofe goods which nature has provided for him, 
tades all the pleafures of the creation which are 
poured about him, and does not feel the full 
w'eight of thofe accidental evils which may befal 
him. 

If we confider him in relation to the perfons 
whom he converfes with, it naturally produces 
love and good-will towards him. A cheerful 
mind is not only difpofed to be affable and oblig- 
ing, but raifes the fame good-humour in thole 
who come within its influence. A man finds 
himfelf pleafed, he does not know why, with 
the cheerfulneJis of his companion. It is like a 
fudden funlhine that awakens a lecret delight in 
the mind, without her attending to it. The 
heart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally 
flows out into friendlhip and benevolence to- 
wards the perfon who has fo kindly an effe£t 
upon it. 

When I confider this cheerful Hate of mind 
in its third relation, 1 cannot but look upon it 
as a conftant habitual gratitude to the great 
Author of nature. An inward cheerfulnefs is 
an implicit praife and thankfgiving to Provi- 
dence under all its difpenfations. It is a kind 
of acquiefcence in the ftate wherein we are 
placed, and a fecret approbation of the divine 
will in his condu^ towards man. 

A a. 3 
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There are but two things which, in my opi- 
nion, can reafonably deprive us of thischeerfulnefs 
of heart. The firft of thefe b the fenfe of guilt. A 
man who lives in a date of vice and impenitence, 
can have no title to that evennefs and tranquillity 
of mind which is the health of the foul, and the 
natural eRe^i: of virtue and innocence. Cheer- 
fulnefs in an ill man deferves a harder name than 
language can furnilh us with, and is many degrees 
"beyond what we commonly call folly or mad- 
nefs. 

Atheifm, by which I mean a dilbelief of a 
Supreme Being, and confequently of a ftiture 
Rate, under whatfoever titles it flielters itfelf, 
may likewife very reafonably deprive a man of 
this cbeerfulnefs of temper. There is fomething 
fo particularly gloomy and oifenlive to human 
nature in the profpetl of non-exiftence, that I 
cannot but wonder, with many excellent writers, 
how it is polfible for a man to outlive the ex- 
pedation of it. For my own part I think the 
being of a God is fo little to be doubted, that it is 
almoft the only truth we are fure of, and fuch a 
truth as we meet with in every objed, in every 
occurrence, and in cveiy thought. If we look 
into the charaders of this tribe of infidels, we 
generally find they are made up of pride, fpleen, 
and cavil. It is indeed no wonder, that men 
who are uneafy to themfelves, (bould be fo to the 
reft of the world ; and how is it poihble for a 
man to be otberwife than uneafy in hhnfelfj who 
19 in danger every moment of lofing his entii# 
exiftence, and dropping into nothing? 
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The vicious man and atheift have therefore no 
pretence to cheerfulnefs, and would a6t very un- 
reafonably ftiould they endeavour after it. It is 
impolfible for any one to live in good huniour» 
and enjoy his preient exillence, who is appreben^ 
five either of torment or of annihilation; of 
being miferable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned thele two great prin- 
ciples, which are deftrudive of cheerfulnefs in 
their own nature, as well as in right reafon, I 
cannot think of any other that ought to baniih 
this happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain 
and ficknefs, lhame and reproach, poverty and 
old-age, nay death itfelt^ confidering the ihort- 
nefs of their dumtion, and the advantage we 
may reap from them, do not deferve the name 
of evils. A good mind may bear up under them 
with fortitude, with indolence, and with cheer- 
fulnefs of heart. The tolfing of a tempeft does 
not dilcompofe him, which he is fure will bring 
him to a joyful harbour. 

A man who ules his beft endeavours to live 
according to tlie di6tates of virtue and right rea- 
fon, has two perpetual fources of cheerfulnefs, in 
the conlideration of his own nature, and of that 
Being on whom he has a dependence. If he 
looks into himfelf, he cannot but rejoice in that 
exiftence which is fo lately bellowed upon him, 
and which, after millions of ages, will be Rill 
new, and Rill in its beginning. How many ielf* 
congratulations naturally rife in the mind, when 
it reflet on this its entrance into eternity, when 
it takes a view of thofe improveable faculties 

A .a 4 
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which in a few years, and even at its firft fetthig- 
out, have made fo coniiderable a progrefs, and 
which will Hill be receiving an increafe of per- 
fe6iion, and confequently an increafe of hap- 
pinefs 1 The confcioufnefs of fuch a being fpreads 
a perpetual difi'ufion of joy through the foul of 
a virtuous man, and makes him look upon him- 
felf every moment as more happy than he 
knows how to conceive. 

The fecond fource of cheerfulnefs to a good 
mind, is the confideration of that Being on whom 
we have our dependence, and in whom, though 
we behold him as yet but in the firll taint dit^ 
coveries of his perfections, we fee every thing 
that we can imagine as great, glorious, or amia-^ 
ble. We find ourfelves every where upheld by 
his goodnefs, and Airrounded with an immenfity 
of love and mercy, In Ihort, we depend upon 
a Being, whole power qualifies him to make us 
happy by an infinity of means, whofe goodnefs 
and truth engage him to make thofe happy w ho 
defire it of him, and whofe unchangeablenefs 
will fecure us in this happinefs to all eternity. 

Such confiderations, which every one fliould 
perpetually cherilh in his thoughts, will banilh 
from us all that fecret hcavinefs of heart which 
unthinking, men are fubjeCt to when they lie 
under no real affliction ; all that anguifli w^hich 
we may feel from any evil that actually opprelTes 
us, to which 1 may likewife add thole little 
cracklings of mirth and folly that are apter to 
betray virtue than fupport it ; and eltablilh in us 
fuch an even and cheerful temper, as makes us 
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he has that refpe6l for you, that he is unfatif> 
iied till it is wholly out of yours. It muft be 
coufefled, that when an acknowledgment of an 
odence is made out of poornefs of fpirit, and 
not conviftion of heart, the circumftance is 
quite difierent. But in the cafe of my corre- 
fpondent, where both the notice is taken, and 
the return made in private, the affair begins 
and ends with the higheft grace on each fide. 
To make the acknowledgment of a fault in the 
higheft manner graceful, it is lucky when the 
circumftances of the oftender place him above 
any ill confequences from the refentment of the 
perfon offended. A dauphin of France, upon 
a review of the army, and a command of the 
king to alter the poftnre of it by a march of 
one of the wings, gave an improper order to 
an officer at the head of a brigade, who told 
his highnefs, he prefumed he had not received 
the laft orders, which were to move a contrary 
way. The prince, inftead of taking the admo« 
nition, which was delivered in a manner that 
accounted for his error with lafety to bis under- 
ftanding, fhaked acane at the officer, and, with 
the return of opprobrious language, periifted in 
his own orders. The whole matter came necef* 
farily before the king, who commanded his fon, 
on foot, to lay his right hand on the gentle- 
man’s ftirrup as he fat on horfeback in fight of 
the whole army, and afk hb pardon. When the 
prince touched his ftirritp, and was going to 
fpeak, the officer,- with an incredible agility, 
threw himfelf on the earth, and kiffed ms 
feet. 
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The body is very little ^concerned in the plea- 
fure or fuil'erihgs of fouls truly great ; and the 
reparation, when an honour was deligned this 
foldier, appeared as much too great to be borne 
by his gratitude, as the injury was intolerable 
to his refentment. 

When we turn our thoughts from thefe ex-^ 
traordinary occurrences into common life, we 
fee an ingenuous kind of behaviour not only 
make up for faults committed, but in a manner 
expiate them in the very commilTion. Thus 
many things wherein a man has prelled too far, 
he implicitly excufes, by owning, ‘ This is a 
trefpafs ; yoif 11 pardon my confidence ; 1 am 
I'enfihle 1 have no pretentions to this favour f 
and the like. But commend me to thofe gay 
fellows about town who are direftly impudent, 
and make up for it no otherwife than by calling 
themfelves fuch, and exulting in it. But this 
fort of carriage, which prompts a man againft 
rules to . urge what he has a mind to, is pardon- 
able only when you fue for another. When you 
are confident in preference of yourfelf to others 
of equal merit, every man that loves virtue and 
modefty ought, in defonce of thofe qualities, 
to oppofe you. But, without contidering the 
morality of the thing, let us at this time behold 
any natural confequence of candour when we 
ipeak of ourlelves. 

The Spedntor writes often in an elegant, 
often in an argumentative, and often in a fub- 
lime ftyle, with equal foccelk ; but how would 
it hurt the reputed author of that paper to own, 
that of the moft beautifjil pieces under his title. 
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he is barely the pflbliflier ? There is nothing but 
what a man really performs can be an honour to 
him ; what he takes more than he ought in the 
eye of the world, he lofes in the convi6tion of bis 
own heart ; and a man mud lofe his confciouf- 
nels, that is, his very felf, before he can rejoice 
in anv falfehood without inward mortilication. 

\V ho has not ieen a very criminal at the bar, 
when his counfel and friends have done all that 
they could for liim in vain, prevail on the whole 
aflembly to pity him, and his judge to recom- 
mend his cafe to the mercy of the throne, with- 
out oftering any thing new in bis defence, but 
that bo, whom before we wifhed convicted, be- 
came fo out of his own mouth, and took upon 
bimlelf all the foame and Ibrrow we were juft 
before preparing for him ? T’he great oppofition 
to this kind of candour arifes from the unjuft 
idea people ordinarily have of what we call a 
high fpirit. It is far from greatnefs of fpirit to 
perfift in the wrong in any thing ; nor is it a 
diminution of greatnefs of fpirit to have been in 
the wrong. Perfe6tion is not tlie attribute of 
man, therefore he is not degraded by the ac- 
knowledgment of an imperte^ion : but it is the 
work of little minds to imitate the fortitude of 
great fpirits on worthy occafions, by obftinacy 
in the wrong. This obftinacy prevails lb for 
upon them, that they make it extend to the 
defence of faults in their very fervants. It 
would fweli this paper to too great a length, 
fliould I infert all the ^juarrels and debates which 
are now on foot in this town ; where one party, 
and in fome cafos both, is fenfible of being on 
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the &ulty fide, and have not fpirit enough to 
acknowledge it. Among the jkdies the cale is 
very common ; for there are very few of them 
who know that it is to maintain a true and high 
fpirit, to throw aw^ay from it all which itfelf 
dilapproves, and to fcorn fo pitiful a ihame, as 
that which difables the heart from actpiiring a 
liberality of affedtions and fentirnents. The 
candid mind, by acknowledging and difeharg* * 
ing its fikults, has reafon and truth for the 
foundations of all its pallions and defircs, and 
confequently is happy and fimple ; the dilin- 
genuous fpirit, by indulgence of one unacknow- 
ledged error, is entangled with an after-life of 
guilt, forrow, and perplexity. T * 


N“ 383. Tuefday, May^SO, 1712. 

Criminibus debent horlos, Juv. Sat, i. 75. 

A beauteous garden^ but by vice luaintam d. 

As I was fitting in my chamber, and think- 
ing on a fubjeft for my next Spe6lator, I heard 
two or three irregular bounces at my landlady's 
door, and, upon the opening of it, aloud cheer- 
ful voice inquiring whether the philofopher was 
at home. The child who went to the door an- 
fwered very innocently^ that he did not lodge 
there. I immediately rfecollefted that it was 
my good friend Sir Roge/’s voice ; and that I 
had promiled to go with him on the water to 

• By Steele. See note on the letter T aa a iignature, 
N” 324, ad Jinem. It is Ukewiie fuppofed to have been 
adopted as his mark by Mr..Tho. See JN® 410, 

finatl note and references/ ibidem. 
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Spring-garden *, in cafe it proved a good even- 
ing. The knight put me in miad of my promife 
from the bottom of the ftaircafe, but told me 
that if 1 was fpeculating, he would llay below 
till 1 had done. Upon my coming down, 1 
found all the children of the family got about 
my old friend ; and my landlady herfelf, who is 
a notable prating goilip, engaged in a conference 
with him ; being mightily pleitfed with his ftrok- 
ing her little boy on the head, and bidding him 
to be a good child and mind his book. 

We were no fooner come to the Temple- 
Rairs, but we were furrounded with a crowd of 
watermen, odering us their refpe£live fervices. 
Sir Roger, after having looked about him very 
attentively, fpied one with a wooden leg, and 
immediately gave him orders to get his boat 

• Thisplace^ now known only by tlicnameof Faux-hall^ 
was originally the habitation of Sir Samuel Moreland^ who 
built a tine room there in IGUJ- The lioufe wa.s aftcrwar(i>< 
rebuilt; and about the year 17‘30, Mr. Jonathan Tyers be- 
came the occupier of it ; and^ from a large garden belonging 
to it^ planted with (lately trees, and laid out in ihady walks, 
it obtained the name of Spring-gai den. llie houfe being con- 
verted into a tavern, foon became a place of entertainment 
much frequented by the votaries of pleafiure. Mr. Tyers 
opened it in 1732, with an advertifement of a Ridotto al 
Frefco, a term which the people of tlib countiy had till that 
time been ftraiigers to. The repetition and fuccefs of thefe 
fummer entertainmenla, encouraged the proprietor to make 
his garden a place of mufical entertainment for every evening 
during the fummer feafon. He decorated it with paintings ; 
engaged a band of excellent muiiciaus ; iffiied lilver tickets for 
adm^on at a guinea each ; fet up an organ in the orcheftra, 
and in a cbnfpicuous part of the garden ereSed a fine (iatue 
of Handel, the work of Roubiliac. See a full account, and 
feme entertaining particulars, of this place, in the iliftory of 
J^imbeth, 1786, 4to. p. 97-<rll9^ 
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ready. As we were walking towards it, * You 
nuift know,’ fays Sir Roger, *' I never make ufe 
of any body to row me, that has not loft either 
a leg or an arm. I would rather bate him a 
few ftrokes of his oar than not employ an honeft 
man that has been wounded in the queen’s fer- 
vice. If I was a lord or a bilhop, and kept a 
barge, I would not put a fellow in my livery 
that bad not a wooden leg.’ 

My old friend, alter having feated himfelf, 
and trimmed the boat with his coachman, who, 
being a very fober man, always ferves for ballaft 
on thefe occalions, we made the beft of our way 
for Faux-hall Sir Roger obliged the water- 
man to give us the hiftory of his right leg ; 
and, hearing that he had left it at La Hogue, 
with many particulars which paffed in that glori- 
ous action, the knight, in the triumph of his 
heart, made feveral reflections on the greatnefs 
of the Britilh nation ; as, that one Engliihman 
could beat three Frenchmen; that we could 
never be in danger of popery fo long as we took 
care of our fleet ; that the Thames was the 
nobleft river in Europe ; that London bridge 
was a greater piece of work than any of the 
feven wonders of the world ; with many other 
honeft prejudices which naturally cleave to the 
heart of a true Englifliman. 

After fome ihort paufe, the old knight, turn- 
ing about his head twice or thrice, to take a 
furvey of this great metropolis, bid me obferve 
how thick the city was fet with churches, and 

^ In the original publicatioa^ia folio, it is printed Fox-hall. 
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that there was f’carce a Ihigle fteeple on this fide 
Temple-bar. ‘ A moft heathenifh fight I' fays 
Sir Roger : ‘ there is no religion at this end of 
the town. The fifty new churches will very 
much mend the profpcdl ; but church-work is 
Ilow, church-work is flow,’. 

I do not remember I have any where men- 
tioned in Sir Roger’s chara6ter, his cufiom of 
{alutiug every body that pafies by him with a 
good-morrow, or a good-night. 'This the old 
man does out of the overflowings of his huma- 
nity, though at the fame time it renders him 
fo popular among all his country neighbours^ 
that it is thought to have gone a good way in 
making him once or twice knight of the ftiire. 
He cannot forbear this exercife of benevolence 
even in town, when he meets with any one in 
his morning or evening walk. It broke from 
him to leveral boats that pafled by us on the 
water ; but, to the knight’s great furprife, as he 
gave the good-night to two or three young fel- 
lows a little before our landing, one of them, 
inliead of returning the civility, afked us, what 
queer old put we had in the boat, and whether 
he was not afiiamed to go a wenching at his 
years ? with a great deal of the like Thames- 
ribaldry. Sir Roger feemed a little thocked at 
firfi, but at length alTuming a face of magiftracy, 
told us, that if he were a Middlefex juftice, he 
would make Vuch vagrants know that her ma- 
jefty’s fubjedls were no more to be abufed by 
water than by land. 

We were now arrived at Spring-garden,, 
which is excellently pleafant at this time of the 
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year. When I confidered the fragrancy of the 
walkii and bo'.vers, with the choirs of birds that 
I’nng upon tlie trees, and the loofc tribe of peo- 
ple that walked under their lhades, J could not 
but look upon the place as a kind of MhIioiuc- 
tan paradife. Sir Roger told me, it put liini in 
mind of a little coppice by his houfe in the 
country^ which his chaplain ufed to call an 
aviary of nightingales. ‘ Yon rnuli; anderftand/ 
fays the knight, * that there is nothing in the 
world that plcafes a man in love fo much as 
your nightingale. Ah, Mr. Spectator, the 
many moon-light nights that I have walked by 
mylelfj and thought on the widow by the raufic 
of the nightingale !’ He here tetched a deep 
ligh) and was falling into a lit of mulingj when 
a nialk, who came behind him, gave him a 
gentle tap upon the flioulder, and alked him if 
he would drink a bottle of mead with her ? But 
the knight, being ftartled at fo nnexpe6led lii- 
miliarity, and dilpleafed to be interrupted in 
his thouirhls of the widows told her flie was a 
wanton baggage; and bid her go about her 
bulinel’s. 

We concluded our walk with a glafs of Bur- 
ton alcj and a dice of hung beef. When we 
had done eating onrfelves, the knight called a 
waiter to him, and bid him tarry the remainder 
to the waterman that had but one leg. I per- 
ceived the fellow flared upon him at the odd- 
nefs of the meffagej and was going to be fancy ; 
upon which I ratified the knight's commands 
with a peremptory look* 

VoL. Y, B b 
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As we were going out of the garden, my 
old friend thinking himfelf obliged, as a mem- 
ber of the quoruii:. to animadvert upon the 
moral:-! of the place, told the miltrels of tlic 
houle, who hit at liie bar, that he ihould be a 
better cuftoiiicr to her garden, if there were 
more nightingales, and fewer ftrumpets. 


384. Wednefday, May 21, 1712. 


^ Hague, May C4, N. S. Hie fame republican hands, who 
have fo often fuice the c-hcvalicr de St. (ieorge’s recovery 
killed him in our public prints, have now reduced the young 
dauphin of rraace to lliat defperate condition of weakneis, 
aiui death ilfcif, that it is hard to conjecture what methofi 
they will lake to liriug him to lilb again. MeaJilime we 
ari*. alVurcd by a very good hand from l^aris, that on the llOth 
inftant this young prince was as well a.s ever he was known 
to he lince the day of his birth. As for the otlier, they are 
now feiullnghis ghort, we fiippofe, (for they never had the 
inodefty to contradict their alfertioiis of liis death) to Coni* 
merei in liorrain, attended only by four gentlemen, and a 
few domeftics of little coiiiideraliou. The baron de Both* 
mar ‘‘ having delivered in his creilciitials to qualify him as 
an ambadador to this ftate (an oflice to which his greateft 
enemies will acknowledge him to be equal), is gone to 
Ctreclit, whence he w ill procee d to Hanover, but not Hay 
long at that court, for fear the peace Ihould be made during 
his lamentable abfence/ Post-Boy, May 20. 

I SHOULD be thought not able to read,fhoukl 
I overlook fome excellent pieces lately come 
out. My lord biihop of St. Afaph has juR now 

® By Addifon, dated from bis fuminei-houfe at Ifllngtom 
See final note to N" 7 ; a»d N® 221. 

** Ambaflador from Hanover, and aftcrwanls agent here 
for the IlanoYerian family. • 
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piibliflied foine Ibrinoiis, the preface to wliicli 
leems to me to detenniiie a great point, lie 
has, like a good man, and a good Cliriftian, 
in oppolition to all the flattery and hale iub- 
nviflion of falfe friends to princes, idierted, that 
Chriftiauity left us where it fouiul us us to our 
civil rights. The prefent entorlaimnent lhall 
conlKi only of a fentence out of the Poll- Boy, 
and the faid preiac(3 of the lord of St. Afaph. 
I Ihould think it a little odd if tlie author of the 
Pol}>lioy Ihould with iinpunit v call men repub- 
licaus for a gladnciS on l!i(3 report of llie death 
of the pretendcM* ; and treat baron Botbinar, 
the minifhir of IJanover, in fmdi a manner as 
you lee in my motto. 1 muft own, 1 think 
every man in England concerned tofupport the 
lucccdhoii of that family 

® By Dr. \M!li;im I'lectwood. Sec Spcct. Vol. ii. pyo lOfi. 
Four Sermons. 1. ()ii ihc ilcatli oi* queeii Mary, l(J!)4'. 

On the death of the duke, of Gloucefter, 1700. .'3. On the 

death of king William, 1701. 4. On the qiuWs acceliiou 

to the throne, in 170'2. With a preface. J.oiid. 17 1 '^ 8vo. 
This preface, which overllowed, Ur. Jolinfoii fays, with 
whiggiili principles, was ordered to be burnt by the hoiifc of 
commons ; which inatle the preface aiul the fernions more 
generally read, and more generally admired. Whatever fac- 
tion has power, may burn wliat they plcafe, or rather what 
difplcafcs them ; ^nid thofe writings will ever difpleafe a fac^;- 
tion moft, tliat it is leaft a’nle to difprove. The lire is a cou- 
clidive, but not a coiiviiicing argiinieut ; it will certainly de- 
llroy any book, but it refutes none. Sec Biog. Brit. art. 
Fleetwood [Win.] p. 1974, edit. 1, and note. 

This N® of the Spettalor, as its author the bifliop of St. 
Afaph informs us, in a letter to Dr. Bin net, bp. of Saliftiury, 
' conveyed above fourteen thoufand copies of the condcnuied 
preface into people s hands that would olherwifc have never 
feeii or heard of it.' The annotaior has been credibly iii- 
fonned, that this paper of the Spectator, on the day of its iirft 

• Bb 2 
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* The publlftung a few fernions, wliilft I live, 
the latcft of which was preached about eight 
years fitice, and the firft above feventecn, will 
make it very natural for people to inquire into 
the occafion ot doing fo ; and to fuch I do very 
willingly aflign thefe following reafons : 

‘ Eirll, from the obfervations 1 have been 
able to make for thefe many years laft pad 
upon our pu1)lic affairs, and from the natural 
tendency ot feveral principles and practices, that 
have of late been fludioufly revived, and from 
what has followed thereupon, 1 could not help 
both fearing and prefaging, that thefe nations 
ihould fome time or other, if ever we fhould 
have an enterprifing prince upon the throne, 
of more ambition than virtue, jufiicc, and true 
honour, fall into tlie way of all other nations, 
and loie their liberty. 

* Nor could I help forefeeing to whofe charge 
a great deal of this dreadful mifehief, whenever 
it ihould happen, would be laid, w'hethcr juflly 
or unjuttly, was not my bufinefs to determine ; 
but I refolved, for my own particular part, to 
deliver myfblf, as well as 1 could, from the rc- 
proaclies and the curfes of pofterity, by public- 
ly declaring to all the world, that, although in 
the conltant couife of my miniftry I have never 

ii{>pearance, was not piibliflied till twelve o’clock, tliat it 
niight come out precifely at the hour of her majefty’s hreakfaft, 
and that no time might be left for deliberating about ferving 
it up ' with that meal, as ufual. See Tatlcr with notes, 
Vol. vi. N* 27.1, note, p. 452, &c. on Dr. Johnibn’s erro- 
Rcoiis calculation of the numbers of tlie Spectators publiilicd 
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failed, on proper occafions, to recommend, 
urge, and infift upon the loving, honouring, 
and reverencing the princess peribn, and hold- 
ing it, accortling to the laws, inviolable and 
facred ; and paying all obedience and lubniif- 
fion to the laws, though never lb hard and in- 
convenient to private people : yet did 1 never 
think myfelf at liberty, or authorized to tell the 
people, that either Chrift, St. Peter, or St. Paul, 
or any other holy writer, had, by any doblrinc 
delivered by them, fubv'erted the laws and con- 
fiitutions of the country in which they lived, or 
put them in a worfe condition with refpe6t to 
their civil liberties than they would have been 
had they not been Chriftians. 1 ever thought 
it a moft impious blafphemy againft that holy 
religion, to father any thing upon it that might 
encourage tyranny, oppreflion, or injuftice, in a 
prince, or that ealily tended to make a free and 
happy people Haves and miferable. No. Peo- 
ple may make themfelves as wretched as they 
will, but let not God be called into that wicked 
party. When force and violence, and hard 
neceflity, have brought the yoke of fervitude 
upon a people’s neck, religion will fupply them 
with a patient and fubmifiive fpirit under it till 
they can innocently Hiake it olT: but certainly 
religion never puts it on. ’J’his always was, and 
this at prefent is, my judgment of thefe rnat-» 
ters : and I would be tranfmitted to polierity 
(for the little lliare of time fuch names as mino 
can live) under the charafler of one w ho loved 
his country, and would be thought a good En^ 
gUdiman, as well as a good clergyman. 

* Ch a 
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‘ This character I thought m ouUI ho tranf- 
mitlod by the following fornions, which W'cre 
iiiacle for and preached in a i)ri\ate audience, 
when I could think of nothin;/ clfe but doing 
my duty on the occafions that were then ofl’ered 
by God’.s providence, without any uianncr of 
dcfign of making them public; and for that 
realbn I give them now as they weri; then de- 
livered ; iiy which 1 hojic to fatisfy ihofe people 
who have objefted a change of principles to 
me, as if 1 were not now the lame man I for- 
merly was. I never had but one opinion of 
thefe matters; and that I think isfo reafonahle 
and well-grounded, that 1 believe 1 can never 
liave any other. 

‘ Anotlier reafon pf my publifliing thefe fer- 
mons at this time is, that 1 have a mind to do 
myfelf fome honour by doing what honour I 
could to the momory of two molt excellent 
princes, and who have very highly deferved at 
the hands of all the people of thefe dominions, 
who have any true value for the proledant re- 
ligion, and the conftitution of the Englilh go- 
vernment, of which they were the groat deliver- 
ers and defenders. 1 have lived to lee their 
illullrious names very rudely handled, and the 
great henedits they did this nation treated (light- 
ly and contemptuoully. I have lived to fee our 
deliverance from arbitrary power and popery 
traduced and vilified by fome who formerly 
thought it was their greateft merit, and made 
it part of their boaR and glory, to have had a 
little hand and lhare in bringing it about ; and 
Qthers who, without it, mutt have lived in ejiile^ 
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poverty, and niHi'ry, meanly difclaiinlng it, 
and uting ill the glorious int'trunionts thereol’. 
Who could expect luch a, requliul of iuch merit ? 

1 have, I own ii, an uml)ition of cxciiipting 
mylelf from the number of unthankful people: 
and us 1 loved and honoured thofe great [)riaces 
living, and lamented over them when tlead, fo 
I would gladly raii'e them up a monument of 
praife as lalting as any thing of mine can be ; 
and I choole to do it at this time, when it is lb 
unlalliionable a thing to fpeak honourably of 
them, 

‘ The fermon that was preached upon the 
duke of Gloucelter’s death was printed quickly 
after, and is now, becaufo the fubje6t was lb 
fuitable, joined to the others. The lofs of that 
moft promiling and hopeful prince wes at that 
time, 1 law, unfpeakably great ; and many ac- 
cidents llncc have convinced us thvi t it couid not 
have been overvalued. That precious life, had 
it pleafed God to have prolonged it the nfual 
fpacc, hud laved us many fears and jealoiilles, 
and dark diftrufts, and prevented many alarms, 
that have long kept us, and will keep us (till, 
waking and unealy. Nothing remained to com- 
fort and fupport us under this heavy Itroke, 
but the neceflity it brought the king and nation 
under of fettling the lucceflion in the houfe of 
Hanover, and giving it an hereditary right by 
a6l of parliament, as long as it coiitinues pro- 
tellant. So much good did God, in his mer- 
ciful providence, produce from a misfortune, 
which we could never otherwile have fuflicient-^ 
ly deplored ! 


Ch 4( 
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‘ The fourth fcrmon was preached upon tlie 
queens acceflion to the throne, and tlie lirR 
year in which that day was foleinnly oblervcd 
(for by fonie accident or other it liad been over- 
looked the year bel’orc) ; and every one will fee, 
without the date of it, that it was preached very 
early in this reign, iince. I was able only to pro- 
mife and prefage its future glories and fuccelii.-s, 
from the good appearances of things, and the 
happy turn our affairs began to take ; and could 
not then count up the victories and triumphs 
lliat, for feven years after, made it, in the pro- 
phet’s language, a name and a praife among all 
the people of tiio earth. Never did feven Inch 
years together pafs over the head of any Englilh 
monarch, nor cover it with fo much honour. 
The crown and feeptre feemed to be the queen’s 
laR ornaments ; thofe other princes wore iu 
common w'ith her, and her great perfonal vir- 
tues were the fame before and fince ; but inch 
w'as the fame of her adminiftration of affairs at 
home, fuch was the reputation of her w'ifclom 
and felicity in choofing minifters, and fuch was 
then eflcenied their faithfulnefs and zeal, their 
diligence and great abilities in executing her 
commands ; to fuch a height of military glory 
did her great general and her armies carry the 
Britilh name abroad ; fuch was the haimony and 
concord betw ixt her and her allies ; and fuch 
was the blelllng of (jod upon all her counfels 
and undertakings ; that I am as fuVe as hiftory 
can nuike me, no prince of our’s ever was id 
profperous and fuccefsful, fo beloved, elleemed, 
^^nd honoured by their fubjefils and their friendsj^ 
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nor near fo formidable to their enemies. We 
Avere, as the world imagined then, juft entering 
on tlic ways that promifed to lead to Inch a 
peace as would have anlwercd all the prayers of 
our religious queen, the care and vigilance of a 
moft able miniftry, tlie pay merits of a willing and 
nioft obedient jreojile, as well as all the glorious 
toils and hazards of the foldiery ; when God, for 
our lins, permitted the Ipirit of difcord to go 
forth, and by troubling fore the camp, the city, 
and the country, (and oh that it had altogether 
fpared the ’places i’acred to his worlhip !) to fpoil, 
for a time, this beautiful and plealing profpeft, 

and give us in its tiead, I know not what 

Our enemies will tell the reft with jileafure. It 
will become me better to pray to (Jod to reftoro 
us to the power of obtaining iiich a peace as will 
ho to his glory, the fafety, honour, and welfare 
of the queen and her dominions, and the general 
fatlsliuHion of all her high and mighty allies. 

‘ May < 2 , 1712/ • 

880. Thurlday, May 2'i, 1712. 

• 'rJajl'tl pedora jitrida Jlfk. Ovii>. 1 Tvili. iii. 6 * 6 . 

Breafts lluit with fyuipalln/inir artlour glow’d. 

And holy tVicndOiii), Inch. a.s 'riiirkits vow d. 

I IXTEND the paper for this day as a loofe 
eflay upon friendlhip, in which 1 lhali throw iny 

* By Dr. William Fleetwood. 

For llie beiietit of M r. Pack, at Dmry-lane, Othello. 
The pait of Otlmllo by Mr. Booth; lago by Mr. Powell; 
RoderiijO, by Mr. Pack ; and Deldemona by Mrs. Bradihaw. 
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obfervations together without any fet form, that 
I may avoid repeating what has been often faid 
on this fubjeCl. 

Friend fliip is a llrong and habitual inclina- 
tion in two perfons to promote the good and 
happincls of one aiiother. Though the plcafures 
and advantages of friendfliip have been largely 
celebrated by the bell; moral waiters, and arc 
confidercd by all as great ingredients of liumaii 
happinefs, we very rarely meet with the prafilice 
of this virtue in the world. 

Every man is ready to give in a long catalogue 
of thofe virtues and good qualities he expe6ls to 
find in the perfon of a friend, but very few of 
us are careful to cultivate them in ourlelves. 

Love and cfteem are the lirft principles of 
friendfliip®, which always is imperfect where 
either of thefe two is wanting. 

As, on the one hand, w’e are foon afhamed 
of loving a man whom we cannot efteem ; fo, 
on the other, though we are truly fenfible of a 
man’s abilities, we can never raile ourlelves to 
the warmth of friendfliip, without an aftef-Uonate 
good-will towards his perfon. 

Eriendlhip immediately baniflies envy under 

^ In ancient mythology, Friendfliip made a confpicuous 
and an elegant figure among the deities of polytheifm. 

^Fhis goddefs was reprefented in a plain morning gown, her 
left fide bare, and her hand pointing to her heart^i with thefe 
words, ^ Far and near/ 

Her head had only a crown of pomegranate flowers tied 
round it, but of which grew four pomegranates with this in« 
feription, ^ Winter and funimer/ 

The bottom of her gown wa3 bound about with thefts 
wordsj ^ liif(? and death/ 
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all its dllguiles. A man who can once doubt 
whether he (hould rejoice in liis iViends l)eing 
happier than himfelf, may depend upon it that 
he is an utter Itranger to this virtue. 

There is I'omething in iriendlhip I’o very great 
and noble, that in thole fi6titious Itories whieli 
are invented to the honour of any particular 
perfon, the authors have thought it as neceliiiry 
to make their hero a friend as a lovcir, Achilles 
has his Patroclus, and ilineas bis Achates. In 
the firll of thefe inftanccs we may obferve, for 
the reputation of the liibje6t 1 am treating of, 
that Greece was almoft ruined by the hero’s 
love, but was preferred by his Iriendlhip. 

The chara61:er of Achates fuggelts to us an 
obfervation we may often make on the intima- 
cies of great men, who frequently clioofe their 
companions rather for the qualities of the heart 
than thole of the head, and prefer fidelity in an 
eal\s iiiollenlive, complying teiiq)er, , to tliolb 
endowments which make a much greater ligurc 
among mankind. 1 do not remember that 
Achates, who is reprefented as the lirll: lavourite, 
either gives his advice, or ftrikes a blow', through 
the whole iEneid. 

A Iriendlhip which makes the leall noife, is 
very often moll ufeful : for which reafon I lliould 
prefer a prudent friend to a zealous one. 

Atticus, one of the belt men of ancient Home, 
was a verv remarkable inlhince of what I am 
herefpeaking. This extraordinary perfon, amidft 
the civil w'ars of his country, when he law the 
(jefigns of ail parties equally tended to the fuh- 
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verfion of liberty, by conftantly preferving the 
efteem and afie6tion of botli the competitors, 
found means to ferve his friends on either fide : 
and, while he fent money to young Marius, 
whofe father was declared an enemy to the com- 
monwealth, he was himfelf one of Sylla’s chief 
favourites, and always near that general. 

During the war between Caifar and Pompey, 
he ftill maintained the fame condu6t. After 
the death of Caefar, he fent money to Brutus 
in his troubles, and did a thoufand good offices 
to Antony’s wife and friends when that party 
feemed ruined. Laftly, even in that bloody 
war between Antony and Auguftus, Atticus 
Hill kept liis place in both their friendfhips : 
infbmuch that the firft, fays Cornelius Nepos, 
whenever he w as abfent from Rome in any part 
of the empire, writ punctually to him what he 
was doing ; what he read, and whither he in- 
tended to go ; and the latter gave him con- 
ftantly an exaCt account of all his affairs. 

A likenefs of inclinations in every particular 
is fo far from being requillte to form a benevo- 
lence in two minds towards each otlicr, as it is 
generally imagined, that I believe w e fliall find 
forae of the firmeft friendfliips to have been con- 
tracted between perfons of different humours ; 
the mind being often pleafed with thofe per- 
fections which are new to it, and which it does 
riot find among its own accomplifliments. Be- 
fides that a man in fome meafure fupplies his 
own defects, and fancies himfelf at fecond-hand 
polieffed of thofe good qualities and endowmieuts* 
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which are in the pofleffion of him who in the 
eye of the M'orld is looked upon as his other felf. 

The moft difllicult province in friendlhlp is 
the letting a man fee his laults and errors, which 
fhould, if poffible, be lb contrived, that he may 
perceive our advice is given him not fo much 
to pleafe ourfelves as for his own ad\'antage. 
The reproaches therefore of a friend Ihould 
always be ftri6;ly juft, and not too frequent. 

The violent dellre of pleafing in the perlbn re- 
proved, may otherwife change into a defpair of 
doing it, while he liiids himlelf cenfured for 
faults he is not confcious of. A mind that is 
foftened and humanized by friendfliip cannot 
bear frequent reproaches; either it mu ft quite 
link under the oppreftion, or abate conliderably 
of the %'aluc and etteem it had for him who 
beftows them. 

The proper bufinefs of friendfliip is to infpire 
life and courage; and a foul thus fupported, 
outdoes itfelf; whereas, if it be unexpebledly 
deprived of thefe fuccours, it droops and lan- 
guiflies. 

We are in fomemcafure more inexcufablc if we 
violate our duties to a friend than to a relation ; 
fince the former arife from a voluntary choice, 
the latter from a neceffity to which we could 
not give our own confent. 

As it has been laid on one fide, that a man 
ought not to break with a faulty friend, that he 
may not expofe the weaknefs of his choice ; it 
will doubtlefs hold much ftronger with refpeft 
to a worthy one, that he may never be upbraid- 
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fcl tor havinj; loft fo valuable a treafure which 
was once in his pofleftion. X 


N“38(). IViday, May 23, 1713. 


Cum triiiibus ji vere^ cum mnilJis jurund^y cum Jhiihusgra-* 
■vitcry ciwi juccntule comiler vivere. T VLh, 


Tn K piece of Latin on the head of this paper 
is part of a character extremely vicious, but I 
have let down no more tlian may i’all in with 
the rules of juftice and honour. Cicero fpoke 
it of Catiline, who, he liiid, ‘ lived with the fad 
lijverely, with the cheerful agreealdy, with the 
old gravely, with the young plealantly he 
added, ‘ with the wicked boldly, with the wan- 
ton lafcivioully.’ The two. lalt inftances of his 
complaifancc I forbear to conlider, having it in 
my thoughts at prefent only to fpeak of obfe- 
quious behaviour as it fits upon a companion in 
pleafure, not a man of delign and intrigue. To 
vary with every humour in this manner, cannot 
be agreeable, except it comes from a man’s own 
temper and natural complexion ; to do it out of 
an ambition to excel that way, is the moft 
fruitlefs and unbecoming proftitution imagi- 
nable. T’o put on an artful part to obtain no 
other end but an unjuft praife from the undif- 
cerning, is of all endeavours the moft defpicable. 
A man rauft be lincerely pleafed to become 

By Mr. Eiiftace Budgell. See Spe€l. Vol. vii. N° 555. 
See, oil the fubject of tliis paper, 08, &c. &c. index, art. 
Pricudthip. 
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pleafure, or not to interrupt that of others ; for 
this reafon it is a irtoft calamitous eircuinftance, 
that many people who want to be alone, or 
Hiould be fo, will come into converfation. Jt is 
certain that all men, who are the lealt given to 
refie6lion, are feized with an inclination that 
way, w'hen, perhaps, they had rather be inclined 
to company ; but indeed they had better go home 
and be tired with themfelves, than force them- 
felves upon others to recover their good-humour. 
In all this the cafe of communicating to a friend 
a fad thought or difliculty, in order to relieve a 
heavy heart, Rands excepted ; but what is here 
meant is, that a man Riould always go with in- 
clination to the turn of the company he is going 
into, or not pretend to be of the party. Jt is 
certainly a very happy temper to be able to live 
with all kinds of difpolilions, becaufe it argues 
a mind that lies open to receive what is pleafmg- 
to others, and not obRinately bent on any parti- 
cularity of his own. 

This is it w'hich makes me pleafed with the 
charafterof my good acquaintance AcaRo. You 
meet liim at the tables and converfations of the. 
wife, the impertinent, the grave, the frolic, and 
the witty ; and yet his own chara6ter has nothing 
in it that can make him particularly agreeable 
to any one feft of men ; but AcaRo has natural 
good fenfe, good-nature, and diferetion, lb that 
every man enjoys himfelf in his company ; and 
though AcaRo contributes nothing to the enter- 
tainment, he never was at a place where he was 
not welcome a fecond time. VV^ithout thefe 
luborditaate good qualities of AcaRo, a man of 
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wit and learning would be painful to the gene- 
rality of mankind, inftead of being pleafmg. 
Witty men are apt to imagine they are agree- 
able as I'uch, and by that means grow the word: 
companions imaginable ; they deride the abfent 
or rally the prelent in a wrong manner, not 
knowing that if you pinch or tickle a man till 
he is unealy in his feat, or ungracefully diftin- 
guilheil from the reft of the company, you 
equally hurt him. 

1 was going to fay, the true art of being 
agreeable in company (but there can be no fuch 
thing as art in it) is to appear well pleafed with 
thofe you are engaged with, and rather to feem 
well entertained, than to bring entertainment to 
others. A man thus difpofed is not indeed what 
we ordinarily call a good companion, but cflen- 
tially is fuch, and in all the parts of his conver- 
fation has foraething friendly in his behtlviour, 
which conciliates men’s minds more than the 
higheft fallies of wit or ftarts of humour can 
polUbly do. The fecblenefs of age in a man of 
this turn, has fomething whicli Aioultj be treated 
with relpeft even in a man no otherwife vene- 
rable. The forwardpefs of youth, when it pro- 
ceeds IVom alacrity and not inlblence, has alfo 
its allowances. The companion who is formed 
for lucii by nature, gives to e^ ery charafter of 
life its due regards, and is ready to account for 
their imperfections, and receive their accom- 
plilhments as if they were his own. It muft 
appear that you receive law from, and hot give 
it to your company, to make you agreeable. 

I reraemberTully, fpeaking, I think, of An* 
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tony, fays, that in eo fncetue erant, qua: nulld 
arte tradi pojfunt-: ‘ He had a witty mirth, 
which could be acquireti by no art/ This qua- 
lity mult be of the kind of which I am now 
fpeaking ; for all forts of behaviour which 
depend upon oblervation and’ kiiowledge of life, 
are to be acquired ; but that wliich no one cun 
delcribe, and is apparently the a6t of nature, 
muft be every where prevalent, becaufe every 
thing it meets is a fit occalion to exert it ; for 
he who follows nature, can never be improper 
or unrealbnnble. 

flow unaccountable then muft their beha- 
viotir be, who, without any manner of cbnlide- 
rdtion of what the company they have now en- 
tered are upon, give themfelves the air of a mef- 
fenger, and mtde as diitin^t n;lations of the 
occurrences they laft met with, as if they had 
been difpatched from thofe they talk to, to be 
punctually exaCl in a report of thofe circum- 
ftances. It is unpardonable to thofe who aro 
met to enjoy one another, that a frefti man fliall 
pop in, and give us only the laft part of his own 
life, and put* a ftop to ours during the hiftory. 
If fuch a man comes from Change, whether you 
will or not, you muft hear how the flocks go ; 
and, though you are never fo intently employed 
on a graver fubjefil, a young fellow of the other 
end of the town will take his place and tell you, 
Mrs. Such-a-one is charmingly handfome, he- 
caufe he juft now faw her. Hut 1 tnink I need 
not dwell on this fubjefft, fmee I have acknow- 
ledged there can be no rules made tor excelling 
this way ; and precepts of this kind fora lik® 
Voju' V. C*« 
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tales for writing poetry, wbich^ it is faid, may 
have pifeveated ill poets, but never make good 
one^. T ‘ 

•y i ' . .CT»—„77 ' 1. .—,■■-■■■ A" y, I,T-V i 'm 

N^387. Saturday, May 24, 1712., 

' ■ =-a-a t :T- , 

Cblid puri tranquilUt—^ Hob. 1 Ep. xviii. 102. 

What calms the breaft, and makes the mind ferene. 

IiT my laft Saturday’s paper * I fpoke of clieer- 
fulnels as it is a moral habit of the mind, and, 
accordingly mentioned fuch moral motives as 
sire apt to clierifli and keep alive this happy 
temper in the foul of man : I ftiall now confider 
cheerfulnefs in its natural Rate, and refleft on 
thofe motives to it, which are indifferent either 
as to virtue or vice. 

Cheerfulnefs is, in the firflT place, the heft 
promoter of health . Repinings, and fecret mur-* 
murs of heart, give imperceptible ffrokes to 
thofe delicate fibres of which the vital parts are 
tompofed, and wear out the machine infenfibly ; 
not to mention thofe violent ferments which 
they ftir up in the blood, and thofe irregular 
diflurbed motions which they raife in the ani* 
mal fpirits. I fcarce remember, in my own 
pbfervation; to have met with many old men, 
•r with fuch, who (to ufe our Englifh plirafe) 
wear well, that had hot at leafl a certain indo> 
|encc in their humour, if not a more than prdi» 

• By Steele. 

^ Speiit. ^ 81 . th« v«nciufioD of this e&y ih: 
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nafy gaiety and cheerfulnefs of heart. The 
truth of it is, health and cheerfulneis Qiutually 
beget each other ; with this difference, that we 
feldom meet with a great degree of health which 
is not attended with a certain cheerfulnefs, but 
very often fee cheerfulnefs where there is no 
great degree of health. 

Cheerfulnefs bears the fame friendly tegard to 
the mind as to the body. It baniilies all anxioua 
care and difcontent, ibothes and compofes the$ 
paffions, and keeps the foul in a perpetual calm. 
But having already touched on this laft confide* 
ration, 1 fliali here take notice, that the world, 
in which we are placed, is filled with innume- 
rable objects that are proper to raife and keep 
alive this happy temper of mind. 

If we contider this world in its fubferviency 
to man, one would think it was made for our 
ufe ; but if we confider it in its natural beauty 
and harmony, one would be apt to conclude it 
was made for our pleafuni. The fun, which is 
as the great foul of the univerfe, and produces 
all the neceflaries of life, has a particular in- 
fluence in cheering the mind of man, ^nd mak- 
ing the heart glad., 

Thofe feveral living creatures which are made 
for our fervice or fuffenance, at the fame time 
either fill the woods with their mufic, furnilb 
us with game, or raife pleafing ideas in us by the 
delightfulnefs of their appearance. Fountains, 
lakes, and rivers, are as rcfreftiing to the imagi- 
nation, as to the foil thtough which they pafs. 

. There are writers of great diffin£tion, who 
have made it an argument for Providence, that 

• C c SJ 
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the whole earth is covered with green rather 
than with any other colour, as being luch a right 
mixture of light and (bade, that it comforts and 
itrengthens the eye inltead of weakening or 
grieving it. For this reafon feveral painters have 
a green cloth hanging near them, to eafe the eye 
upon, after too great an application to their co> 
louring. A famous modern philofopherV ac- 
counts for it in the following manner. All co- 
lours that are more luminous, overpower and 
diflipate^he auimal fpirits which are employed 
in fight : on the contrary, thofc that are more 
obfeure do not give the animal fpirits a fuflicient 
cxercife ; whereas the rays that produce in us 
the idea of green, fall upon the eye in fuch a 
due proportion, that they give the animal fpirits 
their proper play, and by keeping up the flrug- 
gle in a juft balance, excite a very pleafing and 
Agreeable fenfatiou. Let the caufe be what it 
will, the effect is cert^, for which reafon the 
poets aferibe to this purticular colour the epithet 
of cheerful. 

To confider further this double end in the 
works of nature, and how they are at the fame 
time both ufeful and entertaining, we find that 
the raoft important parts in the vegetable world 
ere thofe which are the moft beautiful. Thefe 
Are the feeds by which the feveral races of plants 
Are propagated and continued, and which are 
always lodged in flowers or bloflbms. Nature 
teems to hide her principal defign, and to be in- 
djttftrioiis in making the earth gay and deligbtfuj, 

* Sir 1^ NewtMA 
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U’hilc fhe is carrying on her great work, and 
intent upon her own prefervation. Thp huf- 
bandman after the fume manner is employed in 
laying out the whole country into a kind of gar- 
den or landfcape, and making every thing fjnile 
about him, whilft in reality he thinks of nothing 
but of the harveft, and tlie increale which is to 
arife from it. 

We may further ohlen'c how' Providence has 
taken care to keep up this cheerfulnels in the 
mind of man, by having formed it after lUcU a 
manner, as to make it capable of conceiving de- 
light from feveral obje6ts w'hieh 1‘eem to liave 
very little ufe in them ; as from the wililnefs of 
rocks and del’erts, and the like grotelque parts 
of nature. Thofe who are verfed in philolbphy 
may ftill carry this conllderation higher, by ob- 
ferving that if matter had apj>eared to us en- 
dowed only with thole real qualities w'hich it 
aftually pollefles, it would have made but a very 
joylefs and uncomfortable figure : and why has 
Providence given it a power of producing in us 
fuch imagiiinry qualities, and tafies and colours, 
founds and fmells, heat and cold, hut that man, 
while he is converfiint in the lower Rations of 
nature, might have his mind cheered and de- 
lighted with agreeable fenlalions? In tliort, 
the whole univerfe is a kind ot theatre filled 
with objeas that either raife in us pleafure, 
amufemeut, or admiration. 

The reader’s own thoughts will fuggeft to 
him the viciflitucle of day and night, the change 
of fealbns, with all that variety of feenes which 
Uiverfify ths fece of nature, and Ell the mind 
’CcS 
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with a perpetual fucceffion of beautiful and 
pleafing images. 

i ftiall not here mention the feveral entertaini* 
m'ents of art, with the plcafures of friendihip, 
books, converfation, and other accidental diver* 
lions of life, becaufe 1 would only take notice of 
fuch incitements to a cheerful temper as oiBPer 
themfelves to perfons of all ranks and conditions, 
and which may fufHciently ftiew us that Pro- 
vidence did not defign this world ihoiild be 
filled with murmurs and repihings, or that the 
heart of man Ihould be involved in gloom and 
melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this cheerfulnefs of tem- 
per, as it is a virtue in which our countrymen 
are obferved to be more deficient than any other 
nation. ' Melancholy is a kind of demon that 
haunts our ifland, and often conveys herfelf to 
ns in an eafterly wind. A celebrated French 
novelift, in oppofition to thofe who begin their 
romances with the flowery feafon of the year, 
fenters on his ftory thus. ‘ In the gloomy month 
of November, when the people of England 
hang and drown themfelves, a difcbnfolate lover 
walk’d out into the fields,’ &c. 

Every one Ought to fence againft the temper 
of his climate or conflitution, and frequently, to 
indulge in himfelf thofe cohfideratipns which 
may give him a fere'nity of mind, and enable 
him tQ bear up cheerfully againfl: thofe little evils 
and misfortunes which are common to human 
nature, and which, by a right improvement of 
them, will produce a fatiety pf joy, and aO^JW'* 
interrupted bappinefs, ' 
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At the fame time that I would engage my 
reader to conlider the world in its moll agree- 
<able lights, 1 muft own there are many evils 
-which naturally fpring up amldft the entertain- 
ments that are provided for us ; hut thefe, if 
-rightly confidered, iliould be far from overcaft- 
ing the mind with forrow, or deftroying that 
icheerfulnefs of temper which I have been re- 
commending. This interfperfion of evil with 
good, and pain with pleafure, in the works of 
nature, is very truly afcribed by Mr. Locke, in 
his Effay on Human Underftanding, to a moral 
reafon, in the follo\ying words : 

* Beyond all this we may find another rca- 
fim why God hath fcattered up and down fe- 
veral degrees of pleafure and pain, in all the 
things that environ and affe6l us, and blended 
them together, in almoft all that our thoughts 
and fenles have to do with ; that we, finding 
imperteftion, diflTatisfafilion, and want of com- 
■plete happinefs in all the enjoyments which the 
creatures can afford us, might be led to feek it 

the enjoyment of Him with whom ** there 
is fulnefs of ,joy, and at whole right hand are 
pleafures for evermore.^ L “ 

“ By Addifoa, London. , The ligature is omitted in lbm» 
editions ; but it was annexed to the original publication in 
folio, and in tlie firft edition of 17 JS in 8v.o., .. Sec linal note 
to N’ 7^ and N® 1. 


Cnc 4 
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N® 388. Monday, May 26*, 1713, 


Tibi res antiquit laudis et artis 

Ingredior : fanctos aujus reduderc f antes. 

ViRG. Georg, ii. 174. 
For thee I dare unlock the facred fpring, 

And aits diidob d by ancient fcges ling. 

* Mr. Spectato.r, 

* It is my cuAom, when I read your 
papers, to read over the quotations in the au- 
thors from whence you take them. As you men- 
tioned a paflage lately out of the fecond chapter 
of Solomon’s Song ", it occafioned my looking 
into it ; and upon reading it I thought the ideas 
fo exquifitely foft and tender, that I could not 
help making this paraphrafe of it ; which, now 
it is done, I can as little forbear fending to 
you. Some marks of your approbation, which 
I have already received, have given me fo fenr 
fible a tafte of them, that I cannot forbear en- 
deavouring after them as often as I can M'itH 
any appearance of fuccefs, 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant".* 
THE SECOND CHAPTEROF SOLOMON’S SONG 


I. 

** As when in Sharon's field the blufliing rofe 
Does its cbaile bofom to the morn difclofe, 

* Sec Spc€t. N* 327- 

• Dr. 'Croxall’s firft attempt at a verfion of this fine 
fimg in the Sele£i Colld^ion 6t MHcellany Poemii, 1780, 
vol. tv. p. 120. 
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Whilft all around the Zephyrs bear 
The fragrant odours through the air ; 

Or as the lily in the ihady vale, 

Does o'er each flow'r with beauteous pride prevail. 
And ftands wiih dews and kindell funfliiuc bleft. 
In fair pre-eminence, fuperior to the reft : 

So if niy Love, with happy influence, Ihed 
His eyes bright funfliine on his lover’s head, 
Then lhall the rofe of Sharon’s field 
And whiteft lilies, to my beauties yield. 

Then fairelt flow’rs witli ftudious art combine. 
The rofes with the lilies join, 

And their united charms are lefs than mine, 


II. 

“ As much as faireft lilies can furpafs 
A thorn in beauty, or in height the grals ; 

So does my I -ove, among the virgins, ihinc, 
Adorn’d with graces more than half divine; 

Or as a tree, that glorious to behold, 

Is hung with apples all of ruddy gold, 

Hefperian fruit, hnd beautifully high. 

Extends its branches to the Iky ; 

So does my Love the virgins eyes invite : 

’Tis he alone can fix their wand ring fight. 
Among ten thoufand eminently bright. 

iit. 

“ Beneath his pleafing lhade 
My wearie.d limbs at eafe I laid. 

And on his fragrant boughs reclin’d my head. 

I pull’d the golden fruit with eager hafie ; 

Sweet was the fruit, and pleafing to the tafte : 
With fparkling wine he crown’d the bowl, 

With gentle eeftafies he fill’d my foul ; 

Joyous we fat beneath the ihady grove. 

And o’er my head he hung the'bannersof his love. 
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IV. 

I faint! I diej my laboring breaft 
l8 with tlie mighty weight of love oppi'eft ! 

1 feel the fire pofiefa my hear^ 

And pain convey’d to ev’ry part 
Thro’ all my veins the paffion flics, 

My feeble foul.forfakes its place, 

A trembling faintnefs feals my eyes, 

And palencfs dwells upon my face : 

O ! let my Love with pow’rful odours flay 
My fainting love-fick foul, that dies away ; 
One hand beneath me let him place, 
With t’other prefs me in a chafle embrace. 


V. 

“ I chai'ge you, nymphs of Sion, as you go 
Arm’d with the foun^g quiver and the bow, 
Whilft thro’ the lonefome woods you rove, 
You ne’er diflurb my fleeping Love. 

Be only gentle Zephyrs there, 

With downy wiugs to^an the air; 

Let facred filence dwell around, 

To keep off each intruding found : 
And when the balmy flumber leaves his eye% 
Muy he to joys, unknown till then, arife. 


But fee ! he comes ! with what majeftic gait 
fie onward bears his lovely ftate ! 

Now through the lattice he appears, 

With fofteft words difpels my fears. 

Arife, my fair one, and receive 
All the pleafures love can give, 

Tor now the fallen winter’s paft, 

No more we fear the northern blafl : 

No florm? nor threat’ning clouds appear, 
No falling rains deform the year. 
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My love admits of no delay, 

Arife, my fair, and conie away, 

vn. 

** Already fee ! the teeming earth 
Brings forth the flow’rs, her beauteous birth. 
The dews, and foft defcending fhow’rs^ 
Nurfe the new-born tender flow’rs. 

Hark ! the birds melodious ling, 

And fweetly uftier in the fpring. 

Clofe by his fellow (its the dove, 

And billing whifpcrs her his love, 

The fpreading vines with blolToms fwol^ 
Diftufing round a grateful fmell. 

Arife, my fair one, and receive 
All the blelfings love can give : 

J’or love admits of no delay, 

Arife, my fair, and come away. 

VIII. 

“ As to its mate the conftant dove 
JFlies through the covert of the fpicy grove, 

So let us haften to fome lonely lhade. 

There let me fafe in thy lov’d arms be laid, 
WhOre no intruding hateful noife 
Shall damp the found of thy melodious 
voice ; 

Where I may gaze, and mark each bcauteousgrace ; 
Eor fweet thy voice, and lovely is thy face. 

ix. 

As all of me, my Love, is thine, 

Let all of thee be ever mine. 

Among the lilies we will play, 

Fairer, my I:,ove,'thou art than they ; 
Till the purple morn arife. 

And balmy fleep forfake thine eyes ; 

Till the gladfoihe beams of day 
R^roov^ thp Ihadea of night away ; 
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Then when fbft lleep lhall from thy eyes dcparl^ 
Rife like the bounding roe, or lufty hart, 

Glad to behold the light again 
From Bether s mountains darting o’er the plain.*’ 

rjip 
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■ Meliora pii docuere parentes, Hoe. 

Their pioiui fires a better leflbn taaght. 

Nothing has more furprifed the learned in 
England, than the price which a fmall book, 
intitled Spaccio della Beftia triomfante, bore in 
a late au6tion \ This book was fold for thirty 

^ .Steele’s editorial fignaturc. — has been faid, that a poe- 
tical tranllalion of a chapter in the Proverbs, and another 
poetical tranflatioii from the Old 1 eliameut, were the pro- 
du£iions of u Mr. Parrj a dillentmg niiniller at Mortpn- 
Uanipftcadj in Devonihire. 

< The book here mentioned was bought by Walter Clavel, 
cfq. at the audtion of the library of Charles Barnard^ efq. in 
171 Ij for 28 pounds. The fame copy betatne fucceflively 
the property of Mr. John Nichols, of Mr. Jofeph Ames, of 
Sir Peter Thoinpfon, and of M. C. Tntet, cfq. among whofe 
books it was lately fold by au6tion, at Mr. Gerard’s in Ufeh- 
field-ftreet. Tlie author of this book, Giordano Bruno, was 
a native of Nola in the kingdom of Naples, imd burnt at Rome 
by the order of the Inquifition in K'iOO. Morhoff, fpeuking 
of atbeifts, fays, * JimUnnun tamcn Brutmn hnic claji nun 

auirjmcraremy mmdfejlo m ilia atheifmi ve/lma non 

deprdmuh.^ Polyhift. i. 1, 8, 22. Brimo ptibliihed many 
otiicr writings faid to l>e atheiftical. Tlie book fpokeii of here, 
ww printed, not at Paris as is faid in the title-page, nor in 
1544, but at London, and in 1584, 12ino. dedicated to Sir 
Philip Sydney. It was for fome time fo little regarded, that 
it was fold with five other books of the fame author for 25 
pence French, atthefale of Mr. Bigors library in 1706, but 
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wunds. As it was written by one Jordanus 
Brunus, a profefled atheifl, with a delign to 
depreciate religion, every one was apt to fancy, 
from the extravagant price it bore, that tliero 
niuft be fomething in it very formidable. 

I muft confefs that, happening to get a fight 
of one ot them rayfelf, I could not forbear 
perufing it with this apprehenfion ; but found 
there was fo very little danger in it, that I Ihall 
venture to give my readers a fair account of the, 
whole plan upon which this wonderful treatife 
is built. 

The author pretends that Jupiter, once upor^ 
a time, refolved upon a reformation of the con- 
ilellations : for which purpole, having fummon- 
ed the ftars together, he complains to them of 
the great decay of the worftiip of the gods, 
which he thought fo much the harder, having 
called feveral of thofe celeflial bodies by the 
names of the h^then deities, and by that means 
made the heavens as it w'ere a book of the 
pagan theology. Momus tells him that this is 
not to be wondered at, lince there were lb many 
fcandalous ftories of the deities. Upon which 
the author takes occaiion to call rcfie6tions up> 
gn all other religions, concluding that J upiter, 
after a full hearing, difearded the deities out of 
heaven, and called the ftars by the names of 
the moral virtues. 

The fhort fable, which has no pretence in it 
to reafon or argument, and but a very fmall fliare 

it U now very Icarce, and has been fold at the exorbitant price 
pf oOl. Niceron. Uouimes llluft. tom. xvii. p. 211. I'here 
was an edition of it m EngUfi in 1713. 
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of wit, has however recommended itfelf, wholly 
by its impiety, to thofe weak men who would 
dillinguiih themfelves by the Angularity of theii' 
opinions* 

There are two conAderations which have been 
often urged againfl atheiAs, and which they 
never yet could get over. The Arft is, that the 
greatell and moll eminent perfons of all ages 
have been againll.them, and alwa)^ complied 
with the public forms of worAiip ellablilhed in 
their refpe6live countries, when there was no- 
thing in them cither derogatory to the honour 
of the Supreme iBeing, or prejudicial to the 
good of mankind. . 

The Platos and Ciceros' among the ancients; 
the Bacons, the Bowles, and the Lockes, among 
our own countrymen, are all indanccs of what 
I have been Ikying ; not to mention any of the 
divines however celebrated, Ance our adverfaries 
challenge all thofe, as men w’ho have too nmch 
intereft in this cafe to be impartial evidences. 

But what has been often urged asaconlidera- 
tion of much more w'eight, is not only the opi- 
nion of the better fort, but the general confent 
of mankind to this great truth ; which 1 think 
could not poAibly have come to pais, but from 

^ * What ! was there nothing derogatory to the honour of 
God, in the religion of their countries that gave birth to the 
Platos or Ciceros ? I leave this to be decid^ every jC^rif* 
tian reader. Obferve that this paper, is iigned X; wmcli we 
are told i; the mark of Mr. Budgeil.- Gen. JDiS. voL iit. 
p. 626'i art. Bruno. 

Wlialever may be reaibnably ol^g^ed to ]^r. BudgettV 
chara&cr or writing, this ccs:^i^ feems to be ejnhteiited, or 
outde^ ’ 
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one of the three following reafons : either that 
the idea ot a God is innate and co-exiftent with 
the mind itfelf ; or that this truth is fo very 
obvious, that it is difcovered by the firft exer- 
tion of reafon of perfons of the moft ordinary 
capacities ; or lalUy, that it has been delivered 
down to us through all ages by a tradition from 
the firft man. 

The atheifts are equally confounded, to which* 
ever of thefe three caufes we aflign it ; they 
have been fo preffed by this laft argument from- 
the general confent of mankind, that after 
great fearch and pains they pretend to have 
found out a nation of atheifts, I mean that 
polite people the Hottentots. 

I dare not Ihock my readers with the de- 
feription of the cuftoms and manners of thefe 
barbarians, who are in every refpeQ, fcarce one 
degree above brutes, having no language among 
them but a confufed ' gabble, which is Qeithep 
well underftood by themfelves nor others. 

It is not however to be imagined how much 
the atheifts have gloried in thefe their good 
friends and allies. 

If we boa.ft of a Socrates or a Seneca, they 
may now confront them with thefe great phi- 
lofopbers the Hottentots. 

Though even this point has, not without rea- 
fon, been feverak times controverted, I fee no 
manner of harm it could do to religion, if we 
Ibould entirely give them up this elegant part 
pf mankind. 

Methinks nothing more fliews the weaknefs 
pf their ^ufe, thi> that QQ divifiqn of their ’ 
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fellow-creatures join with them, hut thofe 
among whom they tbemfelves own rcafon is 
almoit delaced, and who have little elie but 
their iliape which can entitle them to any place 
in the fpecies. 

Befides thefe poor creatures, there have now 
and then been inftances of a lew crazy people 
in feveral nations, who have denied the exill- 
ence of a deity. 

The catalogue of thefe is however very fljort J 
cvenVanini*, the moft celebrated champion for 
the caufe, profeflTed before his judges that he 
believed the exiftence of a God ; and, taking 
up a ftraw which lay before him on the ground, 
ahured them, that alone was fuflicient to con- 
vince him of it; alledging feveral arguments to 
prove that it was impoillble nature alone could 
create any .thing. 

I was the other day reading an account of 
Caiimir LyfzynfkiS a gentleman of Poland, 


* Lucilio Vanini, a Nea]>oUtan, was a pried, itisfaul, of 
no wry regular life, and of athcidical principles, which he 
indudrioully diflcuiinated both by his writiugs and converi'a- 
tion. In the S4th year of his .ige he had his tongue cut out, 
and was burnt at Hiouloufe, Feb. 19 , l6l9. See Schramm 
De rita 8c Scriptis J. C, Vanini, 4to, Cullriiu, 1709 ; Du- 
rand, Ija Vie & les Sentimens de L. Vanini, 12mo. Rot. 
1717; and Le Roche’s Memoirs of literature, vol. i. p. 314, 
art. 77 ; and vol. v. art. 27, p. 1 88. Apol. pro Julio Cefiuc 
Vanino. Cofinopoli, typis rhilalethcis, 1712. TTie trial of 
Vanini laded half a year ; and be was hurried from tlie bar to 
the place of exccutioq, being burnt alive tlie lame day that 
fentence vi’as paiTcd upon liho,' bn the erideuce of one wit- 
ned, 8cc. 

* Cafimir Lydynfki, a Polilh knight, fuffered in tbp man^ 
•ner delcribed her* at Warfiiw in 1689> * 0 petm, [fayS 
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who was convifted and executed for this crime. 
The manner of his punilhment was very par- 
ticular. As foon as his body was burnt, his 
aihes \vere put into a cannon, and fliotinto the 
air towards Tartary. 

I am apt to believe, that if fomething like 
this method of puniihment fliould prevail in 
England (fuch is the natural good fenfe of the 
Britilli nation), that whether we rammed an 
atheiR whole into a great gun, or pulverized 
our infidels, as they do in Poland, we Ihould 
not have many charges. 

I (hould however premife, while our ammu- 
nition laded, that indead of Tartary, we (hould 
always keep two or three cannons ready point- 
ed tow'ards the Cape of Good-Hope, in order 
to flioot our unbelievers into the country of the 
Hottentots. 

In my opinion, a folemn judicial death is too 
great an honour for an atheid, though 1 mud 
allow the method of exploding him, as it is 
pra61:ifed in this ludicrous kind of martyrdom, 

Moflieim] divinamqite providentiam negatam ; Juflene an in- 
Jtdk, via plane, nijijudicii aSisit^e&isdecernipolefl’ The 
am and records of this trial were [Moflieim fays] lu the li- 
braiy of J^h. ^wr ab Uffenback, * unde qmrfum pervetic^ 
lint (adds he) igtioro* Mofli. £ccl. Hift, feft. xvii. fe6t. i. 
p. 23. From this palflige of Moflieim, and from Morhoff’s 
not mentioning Lyfryniki among tlie athciftical or deiftical 
writers, wlio l»ve been injudicioufly confounded together, it 
would feem that he never publiflied any writing, and that he 
fufifesed for fpeaking freely his opinions, whatever they might 
be in thcmfelvcs, very odious to his countrymen, who from 
their diflike to them, or it may be to himfdf, put liim to this 
barb arous death. 

Vot. V. . 
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has fonietlhng in it proper enough to the nature 
of his oiience. 

There is indeed a great objeftioK againft this 
manner of treating them. Zeal for religion is 
of fo eire6tive a nature, that it feldom knows 
where to reft ; for which reafon I am afraid, 
after having difcliarged our atheifts, we might 
poflibly think of (hooting olf our fe6laries ; and 
as one does not forefee the vicifiitudes of human 
aft'airs, it might, one time or other come to a 
man’s own turn to fly out of the mouth of a 
demiculverin. 

If any of my readers imagine that I have 
treated theie gentlemen in too ludicrous a mam 
ner, I muft eontels, for my own part, I think 
Teafoning againft fuch unbelievers upon a point 
that fliocks the common fenfe of mankind, is 
doing them too great an honour, giving them 
a figure in the eye of the world, and making 
people fancy that they have more in them than 
they really have. 

As for thole perfons who have any fcheme of 
religious worfliip, 1 am for treating liich with 
the utmolt tendernefs, and Ihould endeavour to 
ihew them their errors! with the greateft temper 
and humanity : but as thefe milcreants are for 
throwing down religion in general, for ftripping 
mankind of w hat themlelves own is of excellent 
ufe in all great Ibcieties, without once oft’ering 
to elmhlilli any thing in the room of it ; I think 
the belt wiiy of dealing with them, is to retort 
their own weapons upon them, which are thofe 
of fcorn and mockery. X “ 

“ Bj Mr. Euftact; Bttdgell., See S]>e<^. Vol. yii. K* 
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N® 390 . Wednefday, May 28, 1712. 


Now pitdendoyfed mnfaciendo id quod noti dccet, impudeutias 
mmien cffugere debenuts. Tt ll. 

it is not by bluiliing^ but by not doing wliat is iiiibcconiiiig^ 
that ^ve ought t6 guard agaiull tlic iihputation of impu*- 
dunce. 

Many are the epiftles T receive from ladies 
extremely alllifled that they lie under the ob- 
fervation of fcandalous peoplcj who love to de- 
fame their neighbours, and make the unjufteft 
interpretation of innocent and indifferent ac- 
tions. They defciibe their own behaviour fo 
unhappily, that there indeed lies fome caufe of 
fufpicion upon them. It is certain, that there 
is no authority for perfons wlio have nothing 
elfe to do, to pafs away hours of converfation 
upon the mifcarriages of other people ; but fince 
they will do fo, they who value their reputation 
iliould be cautious of appearances to their dif- 
advantage : but very often our young women, 
as well as the middle-aged, and the gay part 
of thofe growing old, without entering into a 
formal league for that purpofe, to a woman agree 
upon a fhort way to preierve their characters, 
and go on in a way that at heft is only not vi- 
cious. The method is, when an ill-natured or 
talkative girl has faid any thing that bears hard 
upon feme part of another’s carriage, this crea- 
ture, if not in any of their little cabals, is run 
down for the liioft cenforious dangerous body 
in the world. Thus they guard their reputation 
rather than their modeiiy ; as if guilt lav in bc- 
• Dd 2 
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ing tinder the imputation of a fault, and not in 
a commiiBou of it. OrbicUla is the kindeft poor 
thing in town, but the mod bluihing creature 
living. It is true, (he has not fod the lenfe of 
ihame, but (he has lod the fenfe of innocence. 
If (he had more confidence, and never did any 
thing which ought to dain her cheeks, would 
(he not be much more moded without that am- 
biguous fuifufion, which is the livery both of 
guilt and innocence ? Mpdedy confids in being 
confcious of no ill, and not in being afhamed 
of having done it. When people go upon any 
other foundation than the truth of their own 
hearts for the condu6t of their a6lions, it lies in 
the power of fcaiidalous tongues to carry the 
world before them, and make the red of man- 
kind fall in with the ill for fear of reproach. 
On the other hand, to do what you ought, is 
the ready way to make calumny either filent, 
or inefFe^uaily malicious. Spenler, in his Fairy 
Queen, fays admirably to young ladies under 
the dilirefs of being defamed : 

‘ The bed,’ faid he, ‘ tliat I can you advife, 

Is to avoid th’ occaiion of the ill ; 

For when the caufe, whence evil doth arife, 
Removed is, th' effe3: furceafedi dill. 

Abdain from pleafure, and redrain your will, 
Subdue deiire, and bridle toofe delight: 

Ufe fcanty diet^ and forbear your (ill ; 

Shun fecrecy, and talk in open frght : 

Sofliall you loon repair your prefent evil plight.’ 

Indead of this care over their words and a6iions, 
recommended by a pofet in old queen Befs’s 
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days, the modern way is to fay and do what 
you pleafe, and yet be the prettieft fort of wo- 
man in the world. If fathers and brothers will 
defend a lady’s honour, (lie is quite as (afe as 
in her own innocence. Many of the diilrefled, 
who fuller under the malice of evil tongues, are 
fo harmlefs that they are every day they live 
afleep till twelve at noon ; concern themielves 
with nothing but their own perfons till two ; 
take their neceifary food between that time and 
four; vifit, go to the play, and (it up at cards 
till towards the enfuing morn ; and the malici- 
ous world (hall draw concluiions from innocent 
glances, (hort whifpers, or pretty familiar rail- 
leries with falhionable men, that thefe fair ones 
are not as rigid as veflals. It is certain, fay 
thefe ‘ goodeft* creatures very well, that virtue 
does not confifl in conflrained behaviour and 
wry faces : that mud; be allowed ; but there is 
a decency in the afped; and manner of ladies, 
contracted from a habit of virtue, and from ge- 
neral reflections that regard a modeft conduCt, 
all which may be underdood, though they can- 
not be defcribed. A young woman of this fort 
claims an edeem mixed with affeCtion and ho- 
nour, and meets with no defamation : or, if (he 
does, the wild malice is overcome with an un- 
diilurbed perfeverance in her innocence. To 
fpeak freely, there are luch coveys of coquettes 
about this town, that if the peace were not kept 
by fome impertinent tongues of their own fex, 
which keep them under fome reilraint, we 
fhould have no manner of engagement upon 
them to keep them ia any tolerable order, 

• Pd 3 
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As I am a Spe6lator, and behold how plainly 
one part of womanrkind balance the behaviour 
of the other, whatever I may think of tale-: 
bearers or llanderers, I cannot wholly fupprefs 
them, no more than a general w ould difcourage 
fpies. The enemy w'ould ealily furprife him 
who they knew had no intelligence of their 
motions. It is fo far otherwife with me, that I 
acknowledge I permit a Ihe flanderer or two in 
every quarter of the town, to live in the cha- 
rafters of coquettes, and take all the innocent 
freedoms of the reft, in order to fend me in- 
formation of the behaviour of the refpe6livc 
fifterhoods. 

But as the matter of refpe6t to the world 
which looks on is carried on, methinks it is fo 
very eafy to be what is in the general called 
virtuous, that it need not coft one hour’s re- 
flexion in a month to deferve that appellation. 
It is plealant to hear the pretty rogues talk of 
virtue and vice among each other. * She is 
the lazieft creature in the world, but I mull; 
confels, ftriXly virtuous ; the peeviftieft hufley 
breathing, but as to her virtue, ftie is without 
blemilh. She has not the leaft charity for any 
of her acquaintance, but I mull allow her rigidly 
virtuous.’ As the unthinking part of the male 
w orld call every man a man of honour who is 
not a coward ; fo the crowd of the other fex 
terms every woman who will not be a w'cnch, 

• , rf 1 r ‘ 

virtuous. 1 

? By Steele. Tranfcribed. See final note to N® 324, 
jet. T. 
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N” 391. Thurfday, May 29, 1712. 


• Non tu prcre pofch cmad, 

Qntc niji fednttis iierpteas nmtmUere divh : 

At bona pars procemm tadla Hbalnt acerra. 
tlaiidaiipis prompt wn cjiy mnrmurf/uc /nimihfquc fafurros 
Tollere de templh; el aperto vivere voto. 

Mens bonUj famoy Jides ; luce dariy et nt audiat hofpesy 
Ilia fihi introrfum-y et fub lingua immur mural : 0 ji 
libulUt patrui pra^clarwn Janus ! Et O Ji 
Sub rajiro crepet nrgeuti mihi j'eria dexlro 
Jfcrcule I pupillurnve vtinam, quern proximus lucres 
Impelloy expungam! Pi:i«s, Sat. ii. v. .3v 

• Thou know^ft to join 

No bribe unhallowed to a prayer of thine 5 
Thine wliich can evVy eai* s full left uhide^ 

Nor need be muttered to the gods afide ! 

No, thou aloud may Yt thy petitions triitl ; 

'fhou iieedYt not whifper, other great ones iniift. 

For few^, my friend, few dare like tliee be plain. 

And prayer H low ariiiico at flirines difduin. 

Few from their pious iiiutubling.s dare depart. 

And make profetlioii of their iinnoft heart. 

nie, indulgent Heaven, through life finccre. 

Keep my iniiul found, my reputation clear, 

Thele willies they can fpeak, and we <‘aii hear. 

Thus far their wants are audibly exprell ; 

4'hen links the voice, and muttering groans the reft, 
i lt:ar, hear at lengtli, good Heiciih^s, my vow, 

1 ) chink fome pot of gold beneath my j>low. 

Could I, O could I, to my ravith’d eyi*s, 

See my rich uncle’s pompons funeral rife : 

Or could I once my ward’s cold corpfe attend ; 
llien all were mine/ 


W M £ 11 £ Homer reprefents Phoenix, the tutor 
of Achilles, as perfuading his pupil to lay afide 
his refentmeut, and give himfelf up to the en- 
treaties of his countrymen, the poet, in order to 

Pd4 
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make him fpeak in charafter, afcribes to him a 
fpeech tull of thofe fables and allegories which 
old men take delight in relating, and which are 
very proper for inllrudion. ‘ The gods/ fays 
he, ‘ fuffer themlelves to be prevailed upon by 
entreaties. When mortals have offended thent 
by their tranfgreflions, they appeafe them by 
vows and facrifices. You muft know', Achilles, 
that Prayers are the daughters of Jupiter, 
They are crippled by frequently kneeling, have 
their faces full of fears and wrinkles, and their 
eyes always caft towards heaven. They are 
conflant attendants on the goddefs At^, and 
march behind her. This goddefs walks forward 
with a bold and haughty air, and, being very 
light of foot, runs through the whole earth, 
grieving and af!li6ting the fons of men. She 
gets the ftart of Prayers, who always follow 
her, in order to heal thofe perfons whom Aie 
wounds. He who honours thefe daughters of 
J upiter, when they draw near to him, receives 
great benefits from them ; but as for him who 
rejects them, they entreat their father to give 
his orders to the goddefs At^, to punifh him 
for his hardnefs of heart.* This noble allegory 
needs but little explanation ; for whether the 
goddefs At^ fignifies injury, as fome have ex- 
plained it ; or guilt in general, as others ; or 
divine juflice, as I am more apt tp think ; the 
interpretation is obvious enough. 

I ihall produce another heathen fable relating 
to prayers, which is of a more diverting kind. 
One would think by fome paflages in it, that it 
was compofed by LiiciaB} or at leaf! by fotne . 
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author who has endeavoured to imitate his way 
of wrriting ; but as dillertations of this nature 
are more curious than ufeful, 1 ihalJ give my 
reader the fable, without any further inquiries 
after the author. 

‘ Menippus the philofopher was a fecond time 
taken up into heaven by Jupiter, when for his 
entertainment he lifted up a trap-door that was 
placed by his footllool. At its riling, there if- 
fued through it luch a din of cries as altonid^.ed 
the philofopher. Upon his alking what they 
meant, J upiter told him they were the prayers 
that were fent up to him from the earth. Me- 
nippus, amidii the confuiion of voices, which 
was fo great that notlung lei's than the ear of 
Jove could diftinguilh them, heard the words 

riches, honour,” and “ long life,” repeated in 
feveral different tones and languages. When 
the firft hubbub of founds was over, the trap- 
door being left open, the voices came up more 
feparate and diffin^l. The firll prayer was a 
very odd one ; it came from Athens, and defired 
Jupiter to increafe the wifdom and beard of his 
humble fupplicant. Menippus knew it by the 
voice to be the prayer of his friend Licander 
the philofopher. This was I'ucceeded by the pe- 
tition of one who had juft laden a Ibip, and 
promifed Jupiter, if he took care of it, and re- 
turned it home agmn full of riches, he would 
make him an offering of a filver cup. Jupiter 
thanked him for nothing ; and bending down 
his ear more attentively than ordinary, heard a 
voice complaining to him of the cruelty of an 
Jlpheffan widow,, and* begging him to breed 
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companion in her heart. “ This,” lays Jupiter, 
“ is a very honeft fellow. I have received a 
great deal of incenfe from him ; 1 will not be fo 
cruel to him as not to hear his prayers.” He 
Mas then interrupted with a vihole volley of 
vows which were made for the health of a ty- 
rannical prince by his fubjefts who prayed for 
him in his prefence. Mcnippus w-as furprifed, 
after having liftened to prayers offered up with 
fo much ardour and devotion, to hear low whif- 
pers from the fame aflembly, expoftulating with 
Jove for fuifering fuch a tynmt to live, and 
afking him how his thunder could lie idle? 
Jupiter was fb offended at thefc prevaricating 
rafcals, that he took down the firft vows, and 
pufjed away the lafl. The philofopher feeing a 
great cloud mounting upwards, and making its 
way directly to the trap-door, inquired of Ju-- 
piter what it meant. “ This,” fays Jupiter, 
“ is the fmoke of a whole hecatomb that is 
offered mo by the general of an army, who is 
very importunate with me to let him cut oft' an 
hundred thoufand men that are drawn up in ar-« 
ray againfl: him, Whaf does the impudent 
w'retch think I fee in him, to believe that I will 
make a facrifice of fo many mortals as good as 
himfelf, and all this to his glory forfooth ? But 
hark,” fays Jupiter, “ there is a voice I never 
heard but in time of danger : 'tis a rogue that is 
ftiipwrecked in the Ionian fea. I faved him on 
a plank but three days ago, upon his promife to 
mend his manners ; the fcoundrel is not worth 
a groat, and yet has the impudence to offer me 
H temple if I will keep him. from finking.’r-*^But 
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yonder,” fays he, “ is a fpecial youth for you ; 
he dclires me to take his fiither, who keeps a 
great eftate from him, out of the mifories of hu- 
man life. The old fellow ftmll live till he makes 
his heart ake, I can tell him that for his pains.” 
This was followed up by the foft voice of a pious 
lady, defiring Jupiter that Ihe might appear 
amiable and charming in tlie light of her em- 
peror. As the philolbpher was reflecting on this 
extraordinary petition, there blew a gentle wind 
through the tnip-door, which he at firft took 
for a gentle gale of Zephyrs, but afterwards 
found it to be a breeze of ilghs. They i'melt 
llrong of flowers and incenle, and were l“uc- 
ceeded by moft paflionatc complaints of wounds 
and torments, fire and arrows, cruelty, defpair, 
and death. Menippus fancied that luclj lament- 
able cries arofe from fome gen(;ral execution, or 
from wretches lying under the torture ; but Ju- 
piter told him that they came up to him from 
the ifle of Paphos, and that he every day re- 
ceived complaints of the fame nature from that 
whimlical tribe of mortals who are called lovers. 

I am fo trifled with,” lays he, “ by this gene- 
ration of both foxes, and find it fo impoflible to 
pleafe them, whether I grant or refufe their pe- 
titions, that 1 lhall order a wellern wind for the 
future to intercept them in their pallage, and 
blow them at random upon the earth.” The 
laft petition 1 heard was from a very aged man 
of near an hundred years old, begging but for 
one year more of life, and then promiling to be 
contented. “ This is tlie rareft old fellow!” 
fays Jupiter; he has made this prayer to me 
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for above twenty years together. When he 
was but fifty years old, he defired only that he 
might live to fee bis fon fettled in the world. 1 
granted it. He then begged the fame :&voinr 
for bis daughter, and afterwards that be might 
fee the education of a grandfon. When all this 
was brought about, he puts up a petition that 
he might live to hniih a houfe he was building. 
In fliort, he is an unreafonable old cur, and never 
wants an excufe ; I will hear no more of him.^ 
Upon which he dung down the trapdoor in a 
pallion, and was refolved to give no more au* 
cliences that day.’ 

Hotwithdanding the levity of this iable, the 
moral of it very well deferves our attention, and 
is the fame with that which has been inculcated 
by Socrates and Plato, not to mention Juvenal 
and Perfius ^ who have each of them made the 
finefi fatire in their whole works upon this fub- 
je6t. The vanity of mens' wiihes, which are 
the natural prayers of the mind, as well as many 
of thole fccret devotions which they offer to 
the Supreme Being, are fudiciently expofed by 
it. Among other reafons for fet forms of prayer, 
1 have often thought it a very good one, that by 
this means the foUy and extravagance of mens* 
deiires may be kept within due bounds, and not 
break out in abfurd and ridiculous petitions on 
fo great and folemn an occaUon. 1 ^ 

* Juv. Sat. x. Perf. Sat. ii. 

y By Addifon. Dated, it feems, from Iflingtoa. See find 
note to T, and N* 291 . 
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Per ambages el mimjleria deorum 
Prexipitaudus ejl iiber fpiritus. Petro n . 

By feble’s aid ungovetn'd fancy foars, 

claims diie miniftty of heavenly powers. 

The Tramformtiion of Fidelia into a Looking-glafo, 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I WAS lately at a tea-table, where 
fome young ladies entertained the company 
with a relation of a coquette in the neighbour- 
hood, who had been diicovered praftifing before 
her glafs. To turn the difeourie, which from 
being witty grew to be malicious, the matron 
of the family took occalion from the fubje6t 
to wifh that there were to be found amongft 
men fuch faithful monitors to drefs the mind 
by, as we confult to adorn the body. She added, 
that if a iincere friend were miracuiouily changed 
into a looking-glafs, (lie (hould not be afhamed 
to alk its advice very often. This whimfical 
thought worked fo much upon my fancy the 
whole evening, that it produced a very odd 
dream. 

* Methought that, as I flood before my glafs, 
the image of a youth of an open ingenuous 
afpe6t appeared in it, who with a flirill voice 
fp6ke in the following manner. 

** The Ipoking-glafs you fee, was.heretofore 
a man, even I the unfortunate Fidelio. 1 had 
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two brothers, whole deformity in lhape was^ 
made up by the clearnels of their underftand- 
ings. It mull be owned j however, that (as it 
generally happens) they had each a perverfenefs 
of humour fuitable to their dillortion of body. 
The eldell, whofe belly funk in monftroufly, 
was a great coward ; and, though his fplenetio 
contra6ted temper made him take fire immedi- 
ately, he made ohjeCls that befet him appear 
greater than they were. The lecond, whofe 
breafls fuelled into a hold relievo, on the con- 
trary, took great pleafure in lelfoning every 
thing, and was perfectly the reverie of his bro- 
ther. Thefe oddnelles pleafed company once 
or twice, hut difgulled when often feen ; for 
which realbn the young gentlemen were fent 
from court to lludy matlicmatics at the uni- 
verlity. 

“ 1 need not acquaint you, that I was very well 
made, and reckoned a bright polite gentleman. 
1 was the confidant and darling of all the lair ; 
and if the old and ugly fpoke ill of me, all the 
world knew it was becaufe I fcorned to flatter 
them. No ball, no alfembly was attended till 
1 had been confulted. Flavia coloured her hair 
before me, Celia (hewed me her teeth, Panthea 
heaved her bolom, Cleora brandilhed her dia- 
mond ; I liaAc feen Cloe s loot, and tied artir 
ficially tlie garters of Rhodope. 

“ It is a general maxim, that thole who doat 
upon themfelves can liave no violent afle6tioii 
for another : but,, on the contraiy, I found that 
the women's paflion rofe for me in proportion 
to the love they boft to themfelves. This, was 
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verified in my amour with Narciilh, who was 
lb conllunt to me, that it was pleal’antly faid, 
had 1 been little enough, Ihe would have hung 
me at her girdle. The moft dangerous rival 1 
had . was a gay empty lellow, who by the 
llrength of a long intercourle wfith NarciHa, 
joined to his natural endowments, had formed 
himlelf into a perfeCb relemblance with her. i 
had been difcardcci, had Ihe not obferved that 
he frequently aiked my opinion about matters 
of the lali confequence. This made me Itill more 
confiderable in her eye. 

“ Though I was eternally carelltid by the ladies, 
fuch was their opinion of my honour, that I w as 
never envied by the men. A jealous lover of 
Narcilia one day thought he liad caught her in 
an amorous converlation : tor though he wiis at 
fuch a difiaiice that he could hear nothing, he 
imagined limnge things from her airs and gel- 
tures. Sometimes with a ferene look Ihe i topped 
back in a liftening pofture, and brightened into 
an innocent Ihiile. Quickly after Ihe, fwellcd 
into an air of majelly ajid difdain, then kept her 
eyes half Ihut after a languHhing manner, then 
covered her bluihes with her hand, breathed a 
ligh, and leenied ready to fink down. In ruihed 
the furious lover ; but how great was his lur- 
prife to I’ee no one there but the innocent 
Pidelio, with his back againft the wall betwixt 
two windows 1 

“ It w'ere endlefs to recount all my adven- 
tures.' Let me halten to that which colt me 
my life, and Nurciila her happineis. 

“ She had the misfortur\e to have the fmall- 
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pox, upon which I wtis exprefsly forbid her iight» 
it being apprehended that it would increafe her 
diltetnper, and that I fliould infallibly catch it at 
the firR look. As foon as (he was fuffered to 
leave her bed, (he ftole out of her chamber, and 
f>und me all alone in an adjoining apartment. 
She ran with tranfport to her darling, and with- 
out mixture of fear, left I (hould diflike her. 
But, oh me! what w-as her fury when (lie 
heard me fay, 1 was afraid and (hocked at (b 
loathlbme a (pe6tacle I She ftepped back, fwol- 
Icn with rage, to fee if I had the infolence to 
repeat it. 1 did, with this addition, that her ill- 
timed paiTion had iucreafed her uglinefs. En- 
raged, inflamed, di(tra6led, (lie fnatched a bod- 
kin, and with all her force (tabbed me to the 
heart. Dying, I preferved my fincerity, and e.\- 
prefled the truth, though in broken words ; and 
by reproachful grimaces to the laft I mimicked 
the deformity of my murderels. 

** Cupid, who always attends the fair, and pi- 
tied the fate of (b ufeful a fervant as I was, ob- 
tained of the Deftinies, that my body (liould re- 
main incorruptible, and retain the qualities my 
mind had poUedcd. 1 immediately loft the 
figure of a man, and became fmootb, polifhed, 
and bright, and to this day am the firft &vourite 
of the ladies.” T * 

* Spe6t. N** has the iignature T in the original pub- 
lication in folio, and in the firtt editions of 17-12 in 8vo. and 
in ISino. and there can be no good reafon for its having -been 
dropt in later copies. 

This Iignature feems to denote that this (»per, N° .393, 
was tnndcribed; thouglrMr. T^JioinMTickdl b fnppofed to 
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N° 393 . Saturday, May 31, 1712. 

Ncfcio qu& pra'ter folitwn dulcedine lati, 

ViRG. Georg, i. 412. 

Unufual fweetnefa purer joys infpires ®. 

Looking over the letters that have been fent 
nic, I chanced to find the following one, which 
1 received about two years ago from an ingenious 
friend who was then in Denmark. 

* Dear Sir, Copenhagen, May 1, 1710. 

‘ The fpring with you has already 
taken poflfeffion of the fields and woods. Now is 
the feafon of folitude, and of moving complaints 
upon trivial fufierings. Now the griefs of lovers 
begin to flow, and the w'ounds to bleed alrefli. 
I too, at this diftance from the fofter climates, 
am not without my difcontents at prefent. You 
may perhaps laugh at me for a moft romantic 
wretch, when I have difclofed to you the occafion 
of my uneafinefs ; and yet I cannot help thinking 
my unhappinefs real, in being confined to a re- 
gion, which is the very reverfe of Paradife. The 
ieafons here are all of them unpleafaut, and the 
country quite deftitute of rural charms. I have 
not heard a bird fing, nor a brook murmur, nor 
a breeze whil'per, neither have I been bleft with 

have been concerned in fowe of the papers lettered T. See 
Ii° 324, note ad Jinan, and final note to N® 410. 

• P. III. A fpeculation on vernal delight, the conclu- 
fion of the efiay on cheerfulne&. See £il* 381, and 387. 

VojL. V. . E e 
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the light of a flowery meadow thele two years. 
Every wind here isa tempeft, and every water a 
turbulent ocean. 1 hope, when you reflect a 
little, you will not think the grounds of my com- 
plaint in the Icaft frivolous and unbecoming a 
man of ferious thought ; lince the love of woods, 
of fields and flowers, of rivers and fountains, 
fcems to be a palfion implanted in our natures 
the moll early of anjv even before the tair-fex 
hud a being. 

‘ I am. Sir/ &c. 

Could I tranfport myfelf, with a will),, from 
one country to another, I lliould choofe to pafs 
my winter in Spain, my fpriug in Italy, my 
fummer in England, and my autumn in France, 
Of all thefe feafons there is none that can vie 
with the fpring for beauty and delightfulnefs. 
It bears the fiime figure among the feafons of 
the year, that the morning does among the di- 
vilions of the day, or youth among the ftages of 
life. The Englifli fummer is plealantcr than 
that of any other country in Europe, on no 
other account but becaule it has a greater mix- 
ture of fpring in it. Tlie mildnels of our cli- 
mate, with thofe frequent refrelliments of dews 
and rains that fall among us, keep up a perpetual 
cheerfulnefs in our fields, and fill the hotteli 
months of the year with a lively verdure, 

^ Tills letter, or part of. a letter, was probably written by 
Mr. Ambrbfe Philips. See Tat, Vol. i. N® IS ; Spc3. N* SS3^ 
N® 2S9, N* 3(56, and N® 406. Pcrhapol^ Mr. Molefworth, 
author of the Hiftory of Denmark. See Steele’s dedication to- 
him. Steele s Letters, vol. iii. 
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In the opening of the fpring, when all nature 
begins to recover herfelf, the liime animal plea- 
fure which makes the birds ling, and the whole 
brute creation rejoice, rifes very fenlibly in the 
heart of man. 1 know none of the poets who 
have obferved fb well as Milton ihofe fccret 
overflowings of gladnefs which diff'ufe them- 
felves through the mind of the beholder, upon 
furveying the gay Ibenes of nature : he has 
touclied upon it twice or thrice in his Pavadife 
Loft, and deferihes it very beautifully under the 
name of * vernal delight,’ in that pafliige w here 
he reprefents the devil himfelf as almoft fenfible 
of it: 

* BlolToms and fruits at once of golden hue 
Appear’d with gay cnaincH'd colours mixt : 

On which the fun more glad imprefs'd his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When (jod hath Ihowcr’d the earth; fo lovely feem'd 
That Inndlkip : and of pure now purer air 
!Mcets his approach, and to the heart infpires 
Vemal delight, and joy able to drive 
All faduefs, but defpair/ &c. 

Many authors have written on the vanity of 
the creature, and reprefented ihe barrennefs of 
every thing in this world, and its incapacity^ of 
producing any folid or fubllantlal h:* ppiiiefs. As 
difeourfes of this nature are very ulei'ul to the 
fenfmil and voluptuous, thofe fpeculations which 
(hew the bright fide of things, and lay forth 
thofe innocent entertainments which are to be 
met with among the feveral objefts that encom- 
pafs U.S, are no lefs beneficial to men of dark and 
’ E e S 
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melancholy tempers. It was for this reafon that 
I endeavoured to recommend a cheerfulnefs of 
mind in my two lali Saturday’s papers, and 
which I wodd Rill inculcate, not only from the 
confide ration of ourfelves, and of that Being on 
whom we depend, nor from the general fiirvey 
of that univerfe in which we are placed at pre- 
fent, but from refleftions on the particular fea- 
fon in wiiich this paper is written. The crea- 
tion is a perpetual fcaft to the mind of a good 
man ; every thing he fees cheers and delights 
liim. Providence htvs imprinted lb many fmiles 
on nature, that it is impollible for a mind which 
is not funk in more grofs and fenfnul delights, to 
lake a furvey of tlieni, without feveral fecret fen- 
fations of pleafure. Tlie pfalmift has, in feveral 
of his divine poems, celebrated thole beautiful 
and agreeable feenes which make the heart glad, 
and produce in it that vernal delight which I 
have hetbre taken notice of. 

Natural philofophy quickens this talle of tho 
creation, and renders it not only pleating to the 
imagination, but to tlie underltanding. It does 
not reft in the murmur of brooks a!id the melo- 
dy of birds, in tlie lhade of groves and woods, or 
in the embroidery of fields and meadows ; but 
conlidcrs the feveral ends of Providence wliich 
are ferved by them, and the wonders of divine 
wifdom which appear in them. It heightens 
the pleafures of the eye,’«nd raifes fuch a rational 
admiration in the foul as is little inferior to de- 
votion. 

It is not in the power of every one to offer up 
this kind of worftiip to *tbe great Author of na- 
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ture, and to indulge tbefe more refined medita- 
tions of heart, which are doubtlefs highly ac- 
cefrtahle in his fight ; I fhall therefore conclude 
this Ihort eflay on that pleafure which the mind 
naturally conceives from the prefent feafon of 
the year, by the recommending of a practice for 
which every one has fufiicieut abilities. 

I would have my readers endeavour to mo- 
ralize this natural pleafure of the foul, and to 
improve this vernal delight, as Milton calls it, 
into a Chriftian virtue. VVhen we find ourfelves 
infpired with this pleafing inftin6t, this fecret 
iatisfaftion and complacency a riling from the 
beauties of the creation, let us conhder to whom 
we ftand indebted for all tliefe entertainments of 
fenfe, and who it is tliat thus opens his band, 
and fills the world with good. The apoftle in- 
ftructs us to take advantage of our prefent tem- 
per of mind, to graft upon it fuch a religious 
exercife as is particularly conformable to it, by 
that precept which advifes thofe w ho are fad to 
pray, and thofe who are merry to fing pfalms. 
'.I’he clieerfulnei's of heart which fprings up in us 
from the furvey of nature's works, isnn admira- 
ble preparation for gratitude. The mind has 
gone a great way towards praife and thankf- 
giving, that is filled with fiich fecret gladnefs. 
A grateful reflection on the fupreme Caufe who 
produces it, fanClifies it in the foul, and gives it 
its proper value. Such an habitual difpolkion of 
mind confecrates every field and wood, turns an 
ordinary walk into a morning or evening facri- 
flce, and will improve thofe tranfient gleams 
of joy which naturally, brighten up and refrelh 
• E e 3 
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the foul on fuch occaiions, into an inviolable 
and perpetual date of blifs and happinefs. 


N° 394. Monday, June 2 , 1712 . 


Bene coUigitur hec pneris et muliemilis et Jervis et Jervorum 
jimi/Mmis liberis ejji grata : gravi verd liomini et ea qutc 
Jiunt judicio certo pomkranli, probari pqlJc nulla modo. 

Tull. 

It is obvious to fee, that ihefe things are very acceptable to 
children, yciing women, and fervants, and to fuch a.s nioft 
refemble fervants, but that they can by no means meet with 
the approbation of people of thought and confideration. 

I HAVE been confidering the little and fri- 
volous things which give men accedes to one 
another, and power with each other, not only in 
the common and indiderent accidents of life, but 
alfo in matters of greater importance. You fee 
in eledions for members to fit in parliament, 
how far laluting rows of old women, drinking 
with clowns, and being upon a level with the 

^ By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, fron^ Ifliugton, where 
he hadafummer refidcncc. See final note tq N°<221, on 
Addifon's fignatures, c, l, i, o. 

At Drury-lane, on tlie 30th of May, was prefented 
the comedy called The Funeral, or Grief A-la-Mode, &c. 
Spe£t. in folio. 

At the Theatre-royal in Drury-lane, this prefent 
Tuefday, the 1 1th of March, will be prefented a play called 
The libertine Deliroyed. Spefct. in folio. On the lOtli of 
the fame month was prefented a comedy called Hie Fair 
Quaker of Deal, or The Humours of the Navy. By her 
majefty’s command no perfons were to be adiqitted behind the 
fc^nes. Ibidem. 
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ioweft part of mankind in that ■wherein they 
themfelves are loweft, their diverhons, will 
carry a candidate. A capacity lor proftituting 
a man s lelf in his behaviour, and deicending to 
the prelent Immoiir of tlie vulgar, is perhaps as 
good an ingredient as any other for making a ’con- 
liderable figure in the world ; and if a man has 
nothing elle or better to think of, he could not 
make his way to wealth and diltindion })y pro- 
pcrer methods, than ftudyingthe partieular bent 
•or inclination of people with whom he couverles, 
and working from the obfervation of fuch their 
bias in all matters wherein he has any intercourle 
with themg for his eafe and comfort he may 
.alllire himlelf, he need not be at the expence of 
any great talent or virtue to pleafe even ihofe 
who are pollelled of the higheft qualiiications. 
Pride, in foine particular difguife or otlu.'r, (often 
a fecret to the proud man himlelf) is the moft 
ordinary 1‘pring of a6ti()n among men. Ton need 
no more thap to dilcover what a man values 
himfelf for ; tlien of all things admire liiat (pia- 
lity, bnt be lure to be failing m it youri’eli’ in 
comparilbn of the man w'hom yo'.i court. 1 ba\ e 
heard, or read, of a lecretary of Hate in 8|)aln, 
who lerved a prince who was happy in an elegant 
nfe of the Latin tongue, and often writ dilpatcbes 
in it with his own band. 'J’lie king fliewed his 
lecretary a letter be bad writtiai to a foreign 
prince, and under the colour of alking bis advice, 
laid a trap for bis applaufe. The lionefi man 
read it as a faithful counfellor, and not only 
excepted againil his tying himfelf down too 
much by fome expreflions, but mended the 
• E e 4 
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phrafe in others. You may guefs the dif' 
patches that evening did not take much longer 
time. Mr. Secretary, as foon as lie came to his 
own houfe, lent for liis cldelt Ion, and commu- 
nicated to him that the family muft retire out of 
Spain as foon as polllble ; ‘ for,’ faid he, the 
king knows 1 underlhind Latin better than he 
does.’ 

This egregious fault in a man of the world 
Aiould be a lellbn to all who would make their 
fortunes ; but a regard muft be carefully had to 
the perfon with whom you have to do ; for it is 
not to be doubted but a great man of common 
fenfe muft look with fecret indignati»n, or bri- 
dled laughter, on all the flaves who ftand around 
him with ready faces to approve and fmile at all 
he fays in the grols. It is good comedy enough 
to obferve a I’uperior talking half fentences, and 
playing an humble admirer’s countenance from 
one thing to another, with fuch perplexity, that 
he knows not what to fneer in approbation of. 
But this kind of coniplaifance is peculiarly the 
manner of courts ; in all other places you muft 
conftantly go further in compliance with the 
perfons you have to do with, than a mere con-? 
ibrmity of looks and geftures. If you are in a 
country life, and would be a leading man, a good 
ftomach, a loud voice, and ruftic cheerfulnefs, 
will go a great way, provided you are able to 
drink, and drink any thing. But I was juft now 
going to draw the manner of behaviour 1 would 
advile people to pra6life under fome maxim, and 
intimated, that every one almoft was governed 
by his pride, There was an old fellow' about 
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forty years ago fo peevifli and fretful, though a 
man of bulineis, that no one could come at iiim : 
but he frequented a particular little coffee-houfe, 
vv’here he triumphed over every body at trick- 
track and backgammon. The way to pafs his 
office well, was firft to be infulted by him at 
one of thofc games in his leifiire hours ; for his 
vanity was to Ihew that he was a man of pleafure 
as well as bufinefs. Next to this fort of infi- 
nuation, which is called in all places (from its 
taking its birth in the houl’eholds of princes) 
making one’s court, the moft prevailing way is, 
by what better-bred people call a prel’ent, the 
vulgar a bribe. I humblj^ conceive that fueh a 
thing is conveyed with more gallantry in a billet- 
doux that ihould be underliood at tlie Bank, 
than in grofs money : but as to ttubborn people, 
who are fo 1‘urly as to accept of neither note nor 
cafli, having formerly dabbled inchemillry, 1 can 
only fay. that one part of mutter alks one thing, 
and another another to make it fluent ; but 
there is nothing but may be dilfolved by a pro- 
per mean. Thus the virtue which is too obdu- 
rate for gold or paper, lhall melt away r ery 
kindly in a liquid. The ifland of Barbadoes (a 
Ihrewd people) manage all their appeals to Great 
Britain, by a Ikiliiil diftribution of citron water** 
among the whifperers about men in power. 
Generous wines do every day prevail, and that 
in great points, where ten thouiand times their 
value would have been rejefted with indignation. 

But to wave the enumeration of the fundry 
ways of applying by prefents, bribes, maiiage- 
* Then cainiiionb called Barbadoes water. 
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ment of people’s pailions and afre61;ions, in fucli 
a manner as it ftiall appear that the virtue of the 
heft man is by one method or other corruptible ; 
let us look out for fome expedient to turn thofe 
pafllons and affections on the lide of truth and 
honour. When a man has laid it down for a 
polition, that parting with his integrity, in the 
minuteii circumftance, is lofing fo much of his 
very felf, felf-love will become a virtue. By this 
means good and evil will be the only objeCts of 
diflike and approbation ; and he that injures any 
man, has effectually w’ounded the man of this 
turn as much as it' the harm had been to him- 
felf. This feems to be the only expedient to 
arrive at an impartiality ; and a man who fol- 
lows the dictates of truth and right reafon, may 
by artifice be led into error, but never can into 
guilt. T' 

® jVIr. Tliis paper has the fignaltire T in the ori- 

ginal publication in folio; and in both the editions of 1712 
in 8vo. and I'iino. See final note to N® :}t24. 

At the Tlicatrc-royal in ])rury-laiie, on this prefent 
Monday, June will be revived, The Tragedy of (Edipiw 
King of Thebes. The part of CKdipus by Mr. Powell; 
Adraftus by Mr. Booth; CreoiibyMr. Keene; flamoii, Mr. 
Mills; Terefias, Mr. Foinan; the Cilizeas, Mr. Pinketh- 
inan, Mr. Norris, Mr. Bullock, Mr. Pack, and Mr. J^cigii ; 
Jocafia, Mrs. Knight ; Euridicc, Mrs. Bradfliaw. By her 
majefty’s command, no perfoii to be admitted behind the feenes. 
Spe6t. in folio. 

-At new Tunbridge-Avells, by the New Biver-head, 
in the daucing-rooni, is to be feeii the famous poilure-niafter 
of Europe, who far exceeds the deceafed pofturc-inaflers 
Clarke and lliggins, &c. at feveu in the morning, and lix in 
tlie evening. Sec. Rid* 
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jAlCASTO, his agrcrahle charaQ:or, Niimljcr 1530. 

Admiration, when tiirncMl into coiitciiipt^ N. 340, 

Advice to a faulty friend, in wlr.it nranner to be given, N. 585« 

Age, the authority afliiined by fome people on the account of 
it, N. 33(5. 

Agreeable in company, the art of being fo, N. 386. 

Alexander the Great, wherein he imitated Achilles in a piece 
of cruelty, and the occalion of it, N. 337. His complaint 
to Arillolle, N. 379. 

Amanda, her adventures, N. 37 >• 

Anthony (Mark) his witty mirth commended by Tully, 
N, 38(5. 

Appearances, the veneration of refpeci paid to them in all ages, 
^^ 3 ( 50 . 

Artillery, the invention, and firft life of it, to whom aferibed 
by Milton, J\ . 333. 

St. Afaph(thc billiop of) his preface to his fcrnioiis, N. 384. 

Afl’urancc, what, N. 373. 

Atheifm, an enemy to chcerfulncfs of mind, N. 381. Two 
unaufvverable arguments agaiull it, N. 389- In ivhat 
manner atheills ought to be treated, ibid. 

Atliciis, dliiiiterefted and prudent condu^ in his fi iendlliips, 
N. 38o. 

Authors, for what moft to be admired, N. 35o. 

Beakds in former ages a type of w^ifdom, N. 3.31 . Iiiftances 
of the homage heretofore paid to beai ds, ibid. At w hat 
time the beard floiirillied moft in this nation, ibid. The 
ill confequence of introducing the ufe of it anioiiglt us at 
prefent, ibid. A defeription of iiudibias's beard, ibid* 
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IScknell (Mrs.) for what commended by the Spefilator, 
N. 370. 

Bill propoled by. a country gentleman to be brought into the 
houfe for the better preferving of the female ganie^ N. 326. 

Boccalini, his fable of the grailiopper applied by the Spe6lator, 
N. 355. 

Bribery the moil prevailing way of making one’s courts 
N. 394. 

CiESAR’s Commentaries, the new edition of it, an honour to 
the Kriglifli prefs, N. 367. Cicfar’s a6tivity and perfe- 
verance, N. 374. • 

Candour, the confcquence and benefit of it, N. 382. 

Caliiner Lifziiiiki, an atheiil in Poland, the manner of his 
jHiniflmient, N. 389- 

Cat, a great contributor to harinony, N. 3Gl. 

Catiline, Tully’s character of him, JN. 386. 

Cat-call, a diifertation upon that inOruinent, N. 361. 

Cheerfidncfs, whortin preferable to mirth, N. 381. When 
worfc than folly or madiiels^ ibid, 'rhe many atlvantages 
of a cheerful temper, N. 387. 

Chocolate a great heater of die blood in woinen, N. 365. 

Chureh-muficiims reproved for not keeping to the text as 
well as the preachers, N. 338. Church-work flow work, 
according to flr Hoger, N. 383. 

Club. Tlie Moliock club, N. 324. defign of their 

inftitiition, ibid. 

Commendation generally followed by detrafition, N. 348. 

Commercial fricndlhip piefeiable to geiUToflty, N. 346. 

Coinplaifance, what kind of it peculiar to courts, N. 390. 

Cwerky, (fir Roger de) his retteftions nj)on vilitiiig the 
tombs in ^Vdl^niIufter-abl)ey, N. 329. A great friend to 
beards, N. .331. Coes with the Spectator and captain 
Sentry to a play call’d the Diltrcfe’d other, N. 335. His 
behaviour and remarks at it, ibid. Ilis imcalincds on the 
widow’s a<!coiint, N. 359- His obfervalions in his paflage 
with the Spectator to Spring-gardens, N. 383. lii what 
manner affronted on that occafion, ibid. 

Courage and magnanimity infcparable, N. 350. 

Court inlereft, the feveval nuys of making it, N. 394. 

Cowley, liis opinion of Perfeus the I^itin fatirift> N. 339. 

Creation, a poem commended by ihe Spectator, N. 330. The 
contemplations on creation u perpetual feall of delight to 
the mi»d of a good maw 383. 
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Dancing a neccffary accomplilliment, N. 334. llie flit 
advantages it iicth under to what owiiig^ ib. Ui'efiil on 
the ftage, N. 370. 

D(‘atli, the benefit of it, N. 349. 

Definitions, the life of them recommended by Mr. Locke> 
M.373. 

Detraction, the general ufe of it in coiivcrliition, N. 348* 

Devotee, the defeription of one, 354. 

Drefs, the advantage of being well dreft. N. 3fi0. 

Drums, cuiloinary but very improper iiifirunieuts in a mar- 
riage concert, N, 304. 

Jiryden, his happy lurn of prologue or epilogue, N. 341. 

Earth, why covered with green rather than any other co- 
lour, IS!. 387. 

Educ ation, a regulation of it propofed, N. 337. 

J’liiiperor of tin*, Mohocks, his arms, and how borne, N. 3C4. 

Jinglilli, generally inclined to melancholy, N. 387. 

.Epictetus, Ills rule for a perfoi/s behaviour under detra6lion, 
iS . 355. 

F.I)iuipli on the rountefs dowager of Pembroke, N. 323. 

Elieourt, tlKM.'omediiiii, his extraordinary talents, N. 358. 

Eugene (prince) the S])c:idator’s account of him, N. 340. 
in what nmnner to he compared with Alexander and Csefar, 
ibid, 

St. Evrcmoiid, the lingularity of his remarks, N. 349. 

Fai.st:iiooi) and diflimulalion, the inconvenience of it i>er- 
pctual, N. 352. 

hY'inale rakt s deferibed, N. 336. 

IHas ilia liberal of her fnutf at church, N. 344. 

Fidelio, his adventures and transformation into a looking-^ 
glaii, N. 393 . 

Fricaidihip an effay upon it, N. 385. Defined, ibid. What 
fort of friend the moft ufeful, ibid. 

Frolic, what ought truly to be termed fo, N. 3.‘5t3. 

Frugality, the true balls of liberality, N. 340. 

Generosity, not always to be commended, NA34fi. 

( iod, the being of one, the greateft of certainties, N , .38 J . 

(jioofcc{uill (William), clerk to the lawyers clul), N. 37 -• 

GFammar-fchool, a common fault obferved in theijii, N. .353. 

Green, why called in poetrj the cheerful colour, M. 387. . 
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Gychnofophiils (Indian), tlie method ufed by them in ih^ 

. education of their difciples, JN . 337* 

Honeycomb (Will) his diflertation on the ufefulnefs of 
looking-glaffes, N. 3(23. His obfervations upon the cor- 
ruption of the age, N . 352. He gives the club a »brief ac- 
count of his junours and difappointments^ N. 359. 

Hudibras, a deferiptiou of his beard, M . 33 1 . 

IsiPUDENCE diftinguiflied from affurance, N. 373. Tliemoft 
proper means to avoid the imputation of it, 390. 

Iiidiflerenre in marriage, not to be tiilled by fenfible fpirits, 

N. 322.^ 

liitcreft. The ready way to promote our intereft in the world, 
N. 394. 

Knowledge oiiglit to be communicative, N. 379. 

Leakning, the deiign of it, N. 350. To bo made advanta- 
geous even to the moaneft capacities, N. 35:3. Ijeopold, 
Uie laft emperor of that name, an expert joiner, ibid. 

Letters to the Spectator, from Octavia, married to an ungrate- 
ful huihand, N. 322. rVom Clariiida, with her journal, 
N. 323. From Pliilantliropos, with an acccount of the Mo- 
hock club, N. 324. From a coiivitrvman to her he very 
much ref|>e<:ts, Mrs. Alargarct Clark, /7>/r/. From 11. 'F. 
to the Spottatov, upon a paflage in Milton, N. 32.5. From 
a country gentleman lying under the misfortune of having 
a very fine park, and an only daughter, N. 32(i. From 
Mrs. Mary Comfit, at Mile-end Crecn, ibid. From T, B. 
complaining of his uifes expenlive longings during her 
pregnancy, ibid. From a married gentleman, who is in a 
fair way of being unilone by his \irtuoiis lovely wife, 
N. 328. From S. P. rccommeiKling the patronage of young 
roodeft men to fuch as are able to coimteiiaiicc and intro- 
duce them into the world, N. 330. From James Difcipulus, 
Gotnplaining of the ncarnefs of his father as a great difeou- 
ragement to him in the courfe of his Ihidies, N. 330. From 
Jack JLrightfoot, containing an accouiint of his fweaters, 
N . 332. From three country virtuous virgins, who are am- 
bitious of the chai*a61cr.s of very good wives, ibid. From 
the autiior of the hifiory of dancing, N. 334. From a 
youtig man complaining of an, ill custom be has obferved 
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mnong oKt men^ N. S.'id. Trom Rebecca the DiilrefTeif, 

complaining of a club of female rakes^ ibid, IVom , 

tvith ibnie further thoughts on education, N. 337 and 
K. 333. l/rojii Pliylibuhis, occaiioncd by the epilogue to 
the Diftrelfed Motlier, N. 338. From Pliilomeides, inan- 
iwer to the foregoing letter, N. 341. From an officer, con- 
cerning Sylvanu s conduct in the abfence of her hulbaiid, 
N. 34^2. From JackFreelovcto his miftrefs^ written in the 
perfon of a monkey, N. 343- To the Spectator, from 
Epicure Mammon, a great trencherman, N. 344. From 

, complaining of an extravagant cuttoni among 

foine women of tsiking fnuff, ib. From Taw Waw Kbeu 
Zan Kaladar, emperor of the Moliocks, with a inanifeilo, 
347- From Mary, againil detraction, N. 348. From 
1 lolfpiir, with the defeription of a devotee, N, 334. From 
Sophrofunitis, complaining of the impudent behaviour of 

people in the ftrects, ibid. From , in behalf of 

a genteel drefs, N. 360. From John Shallow, who had 
lately been at a concert of cat-calls, N. 36 1. From Tom 
Pottle, in commendation of Brooke and liellier, N.3()‘2. 
From Will Cynioii, with sm account of the improvements 
wrought in him by love, and the cliara6ler of his niillrels, 
ibid. From Philip Honeywood, upon travel; N. 304. 
From Robin Bralegroom, in Birchiii-Iaiie, compluiuiiig of 
a fet of drums that awakened him with their thiuider tlie 
iiioniing after he was niurricii, ibid. From Altimira, n prude, 

ibid. From , with tlie tranflation of a Lapland 

fong, N. 306. From Conftantia Comb-Brulh, comphiin- 
iiig that her niiftrefs gives her caft-off clothes to others, 
ibitL From Paul Regiiaud to his friend, on the death of 
madam de Villacerfe, N. 308. To the Spettator, from 

, on vviiims and hiimoiirills, N. 371. From Halpiv 

Belfry, in commendation of Mr. Powel, mafter of the mfi- 
tion, N. 37 From Humphrey Transfer, on a moving 
chib of pariih-cicrks, ibid, lu'om II. R. coniplahiing of thu 
laywe^r s club, ibid. From Michael Gander, on the day- 
watclimanaiid his goofe, N. 370- From Rachael V/atcli- 
fnl, on dancing, From Myrtilla,dclii iiig the Sj>e£ia tor’s 
advice in relation to her lover, N. 380. From J. S. ani- 
madverting on foine peribns behaviour at churcii, ibid From 
S. oil vanity and the abundance of it in the female fex, 
ibid. From Betty Lemon, who had been prefonted w ith a 
guiaea by a Jew, ibid. From the fextou of St. Bi*i(L^ s on a 
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new cliarity-fcliool of fifty girls, ere6led hi that parifli, 

From a gentleman in Denmaik, N. 393. 

Liberality, the true bails of it, N. 346. 

Lillie (Qiarles) his prefent to the Speflator, N. 358. 

IiOiigings.in women, the extravagancies of them, N. 326. 

T^ngiiiiis, an obfervution of that critic, N. 339; 

Love, ill what .manner difcoverccl to his miftrefs by one of 
Will Iloiieycoinbs acquaintaiice, N. 325. Tlie mother of 
poetry, N. 377. 

May, a month extremely fubjeft to calentures in women, 
N. 365. The Spectator s caution to the female fex on that 
account, iAie/, 

Merit valuable, according to the application of it, N. 340. 

Mediah, a facred eclogue, N. 378. 

^lilton’s Paradife Loll, a continuation of the Spe6lator s cri- 
ticifm on that poem, N. 327, N. 333, N. 339.. N. 345, 
N. 351, N. 357, N. 363, N. 369- The moral of that 
poem, and length of time contained in the a61ion> N. 3()9. 

Mirth, llie aiikward pretenders to it, N. 35B. Diftiiiguilhed 
from cheerfulnefs, N. 38 1 - 

Modefty, diilinguilhed from ihccpillmefs, N. 373. The de- 
iinitioii of it, ibid: Wherein it coniiils, N. 390. Modell 
alfurance, what, N. 373. 

Mohock, the meaning of that name, N. 324* Several con- 
je£tures concerning the Mohocks, N. 347* 

Monuments railed by envy, the moft glorious, N. 355. 

More (ilr Thomas) his gaiety at his deatli, to what owing, 
i\. 349. 

Moitality, the lovers bill of, N. 377 • 

Motion of the gods, wherein it differs from that of mortals, 
according to Hcliodorus, N. 369* 

Muly Moluch, emperor of Morocco, his great intrepidity in 
his dying momeiits,N. 349* 

Nightingale, its inufic highly delightful to a man in love, 
N.3B3. 

Novels gi eatinflaniers of women ’s blood, N. 365. 

Obseodiodsness in behaviour confidered, N. 386. 

Orbicilla, her charatler, N. 390* < ^ 

Paul LoRiiAiN,,e.defign of his, N. 338. 

Peukethmaii, tlie comedian, hid many qualifications, N. 370. 
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t^erfian children^ what learnt by them in their fchools, N. 337" 

Perfons, imaginary^ not proper for an heroick poem, N. 357, 

Perfius the fatirift^ the aire6ted obi'ciirity of his ttyle, N. 379. 

Petronius and Socrates, their cheerful behaviour during their 
laft moments, grounded on different motives, N. 349. 

Philofophy (natural), the ufe of it, N. 3y3. 

Practice and example, their prevalency on youth, N. 337. 

Praile, why not freely conferredon men till dead, N, 349. 

Prayers, Phoenix, his allegorical defcriptioii of them to Achilles 
in Homer, N. 391* The folly and extravagance of our 
prayers in general, make Tet forms iiecefl'ary', ibid. 

Pride, a chief fpring of a6lioii in moil men, N. 394. 

Printing encouraged by the politeil nations in Europe, N. 367. 

Qualities. What qualities truly valuable, N. 340. 

Religion, the greatell incentive to good and worthy actions, 
N.35r). 

Reproof, when juflly deferved, how we ought to behave oiir- 
felves under it, N. 382. 

RoliciTiHus, the llory of his fepulchre, N. 379* 

Santer (Mrs.) a great fnuff-taker, N. 344. 

Sonlry (Captain) receives a letter from Ipfwich, giving an 
account of an engagement between a French privateer and 
a little veffel belonging to that place, ]N. 350. His re- 
flexion on that a£tioii, ibid. 

Sincerity, the advantages of it over diffiiniilation and deceit, 
N. 352. The nioit compendious wifdom, ib, 

Solomon’s fong, a }>araphrate on the lecond chapter, N, 388. 

Spacciu della Ueftia trioniphantc, a hook fold at iui unction for 
30/. N. 389- Sonuj account of that book, ibid. 

Spedator, his reileftions upon Clarinda s journal, N. 323. 
Accompanies fir lioger de Coveiiey toWertniiiiiler-abbey, 
N. 329- His lacrihces to humanity, N. 355. His beha- 
viour under rcpioach, and reafons for not returning an an- 
fwer to llioic who liavc animadverted on his paper, ibid. 
His contemplations on Good-Eiiday, >i. 35(>. 7'hc bene- 
fits acciTUiig to the public from his fpecnlations, N. 36?. 
His papers much i'onght for about Chrilhnas by all his 
iiciglibourd, ibid. His comparison of the world to a ilage, 
N. 370. He accompanies i\v Roger to Spring-garden, 
N. 3B3. His zeal for the Hanover liicceffiou, N. 384. 

Spenfer, his advice to young ladies under the diftrefs f)f defa- 
mation, N. 390. 

VoL. V. 


Ff 
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Spirit^ au high one., a great eneiny to candour^ N. 383. 

Springs tlie plcafaiiteft leafou of the year^ N. 33g. 

Springi-gardeii, a kind of Mahometan paradile^N. 383. 

Sweaters, a fpecies of the Mohock club, N. 332. 

Tkansmigration of fou^^, aiTerted by Will Honeycomb^ 
N. 343. 

Travel, at wh^t tiinc to be undertaken, and the true ends of 
it, N. 364. 

Trueby (widow) her water recommended by fir Roger as 
good againllthe done and gravel, N. 329* 

Truth, the everlafting good efie6i; it has even upon a man’s 
fortune and intered, N. 452 ; always coufiftent with itfelf, 
ibid. 

ViLLACERFE (madame de) au accouut of her death, and the 
manner of it, N. 368. 

Virgil, his fable examined in relation to Halicarnaffus, hii^ 
hiftory of ^neas, N. 351. 

Virtue, the way to preferve it in its integrity, N. 394. 

Writing unintelligibly, the ait of it much improved 
N.379. 

Woman, the utmoft of her character, wherein contained, 
N. 342. The notion foine women have of virtue and vice, 
.N.390. 

Words, the abufe of them demonftrated jn feveral inftances, 

\ N. 373. 

World ( the ) coniidered both as ufcful and entertaining, 
N. 187.. 

Xcnophon, his fchools of equity, N. 337. 

^oiLGS, the pretended critic, had a very long beard, N< S31. 
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